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FOREWORD 

, Racial discrimination in the land of f reedojnl^ri'd equal 
opportunity is a disturbing fact, one that the collective 
conscience prefers to ignore. But the truth rejn^ains: Some 
Americans are denied equality ol trestinent begfause of their 
race, religion, ethnic background, or sex. ^is report is 
about people who are denied equal access to housing solely 
because of t^ieir ra6e. ^ ' . ' 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that , this study was 
designed specifically to measure national and regional 
discriirtination — not the specific level of discrimination 
m each metropolitan area > Because of the national design , 
the sample sizes m the individual metropolitan areas are 
.quite small- The reported site-'by-site results must, therefore ^ 
be interpreted with extreme caution* • « 

/ 

Site-'by'-site estimates wefe developed only because of 
the considerable interest in' their use for other purposes, 
especially to investigate how discrimination and segregation 
may be related; and to ;^xamine the extent 'to which discrim- 
ination in the sales jpafarket may be related to discrimi?iat ion 
in thte rental nvarket/ 

]^e are afble to state with confidence only that the actual 
or true le\f^l of discrimination for a particular area exists 
somewhere over a • fairly wide range of values r or within what 
is known as a "confidence interval."' For example, the level 
of discrimination reported for one area is 30 percent; however^ 
the true level of discrimination could be as low as 3 percent 
or ^s high as 57 percent. 

Thg importanc^e of such wide confidence Intervals e^annot 
be overstated. In particular, the sites cannot be ranked 
accoi:;Sding to the reported level ,of discrimination because ^ 
ne^ifly all their confidence intervals overlap. For example, ' ■ 
the level of discrimination reported for one abea is almost 
twice the estimated level reported for another area; however, 
because their respective confidence intervals are so broad 
and overlap so much, there is, a good chance that the two 
areas have the same level of discrimination or even that the 
second has more discrimination than does the first. 

In addition to their large confidence levels, it should 
also be remembered tYiat -site-by-site results are reported 
only for one category of discrimiFjation , housing availability. 



An area which exhibits a high level of discrimination in terms 
of housing availability may show a low level of discrimination 
for one or more other categories of discrimination, or vice 
versa. 

Our estimates of racial discrimination wiU. be judged 
by some as too low and by others as too high. Regardless 
of one's perspective, the project reveals extensive racial 
discrimination. Significant levels of discrimii\ation were 
found in nearly all audit areas for either the sales jjiarket 
or the rental market or for both. 

We release these findings not to dishearten blacks who 
seek housing, and certainly not to discourage those rental 
and real estate agents who do not discriminatef . Our purpose 
is to turn undocumented knowledge into recorded facts iso that 
all who believe in fair- housing — this Department among 
them — can measure the .advances, we must all make in the fight 
fcjc equality in housing. j 




Donna E. Shalala 
Assistant Secretary 

for Policy Development 

and Research 
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EXECUTIVE SUfWARY 

Introductiorv . 

-This is the first formal report of a nationwide study of discrimi- 
nation against bliacks in the sale and rental- of housing. The data were 
collected for the study during the spring of 1977. Within 40 metropoli- 
tan areas across the coun-^ry, approximately 300 whites and SOO.ljlacks, 
in matched pairs, shopped for housing advertised in metropolitan nfws- . 
papers. Each individual kept a , careful record of his experience. A 
systematic comparison of the relative treatlnents accorded black housing 
seekers and white hou"sing' seekers under' the tightly controlled cirxum-, 
stances of the study provides the basis for the results' reported. The 
data werte collected under contract by the National Comfnittee Against 
Discrimination in Housing (NCDH)'; staff from the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) are analyzing the data. 
Objectives . The study has two major objectives: 

t to measure the nature and extent of discrimination against 
blacks in American housing markets 

f to. determine what factors, including the enforcement of 
housing civil rights legislation, influence the observed 
discrimiwation against blanks. 

This report describes the findings with respect to the first objec 

tive and the basic research methodology used. Subsequent reports wi-ll 

deal with the'l^ttw objective as well as with other issues that are 

likely to arise from detailed analysis of the data. 

• • • 

t 

% 
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Principal' Ft ndl HQS . The stu^y prov1(tes deflnitiye^vldence that 
♦blacks are discriminated against Ih^the sale and rental of housing. 
Blacks were systematically treated \less favorably, wit% regard to housing 
avail ability,- were treated less courteously, and were- asiced for more 1n- 
formation than. were whites.' For example. -with res^t to an'index of 
"housing availability-^ -the most 'important of the ^lUcri mi ration measures . 
' re'porteli— discrimination in .the rental market was 27 percent' and In tbe 
sales market' 15 percent.^ The effect on housing searches Of b)acks may 
be cumulative; if 27, percent of rental agents discriminate, then" a black 
.who Vl si ^^f our rental agents can expect to encounter at least one in- 
stance* of dt?eriminat1ori 72 percent of the time; if 15 percent of sales 
a»nts discriminate, a black who visits four sales agents can expect to 
encounter one or more instances of discrimination 48 percent of the time. 



U. Initial stu(|y findings were released in April 1978. The findings 
released in this report are based on more extensive analysis of audit 
data; they differ from those released earlier in several ways. First 
the categories of items for which systematic differential treatment of 
audUor-s is reported differ from those used in April 1$78. Second, 
cases 'for wWch no differential treatment of audit teanmates was ob- 
served are classified « "no difference" rather than "treated equally:* 
largely becaiJse "no difference" Is a better teni' for classifying both 
cases in which auditors received, the same, or the same amount of; serv- 
ice, and cases wher'e neither auditor received service. The term also 
more accurately distinguishes cases *here no differential treatment was 
observed from thbse where differential treatment was observed. Third, 
cases for which there was some antf)iguity in Interpreting whether the 
outcome ^n a group of items favored one auditor or the other are treated 
differently from^ the earlier report. This char^ in approach explains 
differences In the estimates of discrimination frcwi the April 1978 re- 
lease. For fj^rther Information on this last Jblnf. see chapter 5 of 
.the full repbrt. 
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Discrl minatory treatment as measured l>y, other Indjces of dlscrlmi- 
nation usually exhibited SBaller, but still statistically slgnlflcartt,^ 
differences unfavorabVe to blacks. Discriminatory treatnie^t of bla?:ks 
appeals to vary regionally and by size of metropolitan area, although -s 
the precise factors Influencing discriminatory treatment of blacks have 
not been fully explored.. 

Methodology * / . 

Research Design , the primary goal of fair housing is to achieve 
e(VJal access to housing for all Americans i)y eliminating discriminatory 
behavior prohibited by law^ Price differentials paid by blacks and 
whites for comparable housing, segregated residential living patterns, 

. and expressed perceptions about fair housing— all seem to reflect the 
.effects of discriminatory housing practices rather than the nature or 
extent of unequal access itself. Hence, it was corfcluded that discrimi- 
natorlly unequal access to housing could be measured unambiguously only 
through a controlled experiment In which blacks and whites simulated 

. the behavior of actual housing seekers .'^ 

The simulated housing search experiment.^ known as an au\lit. Is a 
procedure whereby a white individual and a black individual successively 
visit a given real estate or, rental agency in search of housing. Two 
Individuals of the same sex are matched as closely as possible in terms 
of age, general appearance. Income, and. family 'size— that is, in every 
relevant way except skin color. The two Individuals request^entical 
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housing and careful! y%f*eci(pd their respective experiences on standard- 
ized reporting forms. The/buantlty and quality of information and serv- 
- Ice provided to each are theri compared, and ^ny systematic difference 
In treatment accorded black^andltors and white auditors Is presun»d to 
* be because of race. # 

Auditors were selected by audit super<[1sors in each of the 40 areas 
to be audited on the basis of their credibility, reliability, prior ex- 
i' perience as a house or apartment seeker, or experience as a salesperson. 
In roughly that order of priority.. They were Intensively trained in 
specified procedures, which included role-playing and practice auditing. 
Before conducting an audit, each auditor was required to familiarize hlm- 
' self thoroughly with The Manual for Auditors (a 37-page instruction book- 
let), attend 6 hours of training, perform a practice sales and a practice 
rental audit, and participate in a debriefing and review session. Abov? 
all, the auditors were constantly impressed with the importance of adher- 
ing strictly to procedures prescribed in the manual. 

Research strategy. Instruments, and procedures were tested In a 
pilot audit conducted in Cincinnati, Ohio, in January and February 1977. 
The pilot audit proved invaluable for improving the project design; in 
addition, all aspects of the research methodology were subjected to con- 
tinuous scrutiny by both HUD and NCDH management and design teams and by 
their respective consultants. ' . 

Sampling Procedures . Altogether, 40 standard metropolitan statis- 
tical areas (SMSAs) were chosen through controlled random sampling from 
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Among roetropoHtan areas having large central cities and large black 
..populations. Th1rty-tw were selected frtas inetropol 1 tafi areas having 
central city populations greater than 100.000 In 1970, and eight were 
selected from areas having cehtral city populations of from SQ.OOO to 

100,000 In 1970. 

■ ' ' ■ * - ^ 

To Investigate the nature aiid extent of discriminatory practices 

In the housing market, five of the 40 areas were designated "In-depth" 
sites— Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Milwaukee, and Sacramento. Addltlonajl* . 
data were obtained for each of them. Including follow-up personal jn1|eiv 
views conducted with a rarylomly selected saB^le of real estate an^ rental 
agents who previously had been audited. 

- Eighty real estate and 120 rental audits were conducted In each of 
the five In-depth sites compared with 30 to 50 audits of each type con- 
ducted In each of the other 35' sites. In all. some 3.264 Individual 
audits were conducted, with each audit consisting of separate visits 
by both members of an audit team. 

Individual real estate agencies and apartment .rental complexes were 
selected for audlt^pg In each metropolitan area through random sampling 
of their classified advertisements In raetropol 1 tanwl de newspapers. An 
agency's probability of being selected was directly proportional to Its 
number of properties listed for sale or rent; each agency was audited • 
as many tlires as It appeared In the randan sample. 

Conducting the Audit . The audit was conducted during May and June 
1977 to avoid the winter and summer months, which are typically slack 

■r 
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hms In tHd housing inarke;t. Both auditors followed the Identical pro- 
'cedures set out In their respective assignment forms, asking for the > 
Sfme Information about available housing, terms and condl'^ons, and 50 
forth, and completliig the appropriate report forms Imn^diately after 
leaving the real estate or rental .office. 

V 

Racjal Of^crl ml nation in the Rental Housing Market 
' After leaving the rental office, each auditor drove to a location 
out of sight of the ren^W agent and Independently completed'*a Rental 
Audit Report Form. (Auditors were not allowed to compare their experi- 
ences until after audits were completed In their area.) Responses to 
the form's 37 questions were grouped Into the following five categories: 
housing availability, courtesy, terms and conditions^ information re- 
quested, and information volunteered. Then, the responses of the black 
auditor and the white auditor were compared for each item and for cate- 
gorles of <tems. 

lip one auditor was treated no differently from his teammate, the 
Case was 'classified as one of "no difference." But if the rental agent 
treated teammates differently, the frequencieSNwith which this observed 
differential treatment occurred were analyzed to deterinine whether the 
outcomes coul(j have occurred by chance. 

Housing Availability . , The principal focus of thU study is on 
housing availability for two reasons. First, differential treatment on 
housing availability is a clear violation of Title VIII of the CiviV 
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Rights Act 0^1968. Second, differential treatment on housing ayall-y 
ability is the most fundamental form of discriminatory practice that^a 
black apartn«nt seeker might encounter. If a rental agent tcl^ tone 
auditor that na apartnrents were availablebut told th^ other auditor 
that something was. available, it matters little wljether both auditors 
received the same treatnwnt for each of the otjjer items. Therefore, 
difirerential treatment on apartment avai'l abii 1 ty is considered most 
iHq)ortant. ' ^ • ^ 

Both auditors requested same apartment size when they visited 
the rental complex. If their first choice was npt available, both au- 
ditors then requested the same s^ond choice. If the second request 
was not available, the auditors asked what was available. The following 
table shows the results for th^ housing availability items. 

No White- Black • Net 

Pi f f erence Favored Favored Difference 

Apartment availaBili^ 60 30 U' .19 

First or second choice 98 2 0 2 

Apartments voluntejE^red 40 42 18 24 

Apartments inspected §1 27 21 o 

Waiting list . 41 41 19 22 

r For all iterrfs the white was favored more frequently than waS the 
black. For example, both members of audit teams were treated no dif- 
ferently 40 percent of the time in terms of the number of apartments the 
agent voluj(teered were available; hoWfever. when differentiaT treatment 
occurred, more units were volunteered to whites 42 percent of the time, 
but more units were volunteered, to blacks only 19 percent of the time. 
The net dTJf erence ("white favored" minus "black favored") of 24 percent 
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Is. statistically significant at the 0.01 level. That Is, a net differ- 
ence this large could be expected to occur by chance no RK>re than 1 
time in 100. For each of the other four Items, the net difference Is 
also statistically significant at' the 0.01 level. . ^ 

To examine simultaneously ^everal different aspects of the treat- 
ment, accorded the -black audi tor compared to the treatn«nt accorded the 
yihjte auditor, four, of the five Items (excluding apartments inspected) 
were combined to form an overfill measure, or Index, of housing avail- 
ability. A <;a«^,v*as classified as being favorable to an auditor if the 
auditor was treated f a vor^ly, on at least on^ of tHe four items and was 
not treated unfavorably on any of the other items. The national and 
regional results of aggregating t^ese Individual housing availability 
item are shown in- the following table. 



» 


No 

Di f f erence 


White 
Favored 


. Black 
Favored 


Discriminatory 
. ' Treatment 


National 


31 


48 


21 ^ 


27 


Northeast ♦ 


32 


44 


24 


20 


North Central 


34 


50 


17 


33 


South 


27 


52 


21 


31 


West 


.34 


49 


17 


32 



The net differences shown in jthe last column are the measures of 
discrimination against blacks. The differences are statistically sig- 
nificant in that differences this large could have been expected to 
occur by chance less than 1 time in 100. 

The table indicates that, nationally, blacks encountered discrimi- 
nation in 27 percent of their visits to rental con^lexes. Levels of 
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discrimination of this magnitude may have conslcterable Inipact on tne 
housing searches of blacks who are actually seeking apartments. Since 
the typical housing seeker Is likely to visit nwre 'than one rental agent 
or complex, the chance of encountering discrimination In a search InVolv- 
Ing several agents can. be very "high. The nwre agents visited, the higher 
the likelihood of encountering discrimination. For exaBq)le,. if 27 per- 
cent of rental agents discriminate and a search involves visits to four 
Agents, the probabilijy of encountering at least one instande pf dis- 
crimination Is 72 percent. 

Courtesy '. The following table shows the results for the individual 

courtesy items^^ ^ * . 

Occurred Ocoilred 
No for White for Black Net 
Difference Only Only Difference 

Shorter wait, before interview 76 14 10 4 

Offer of drinks, cigarettes', etc. 98 1 2 -1 

Wer of literature 79 10 12 -2 

Informal chatting during wait 73 14 13 1 . 

Agent Introduced self 77 13 10 -3 

Agent asked name 69 15 16 -1 

Addressed by title «4 7 9 -2 

Shook hands 93 4 4 0 

Asked to be seated 77 13 10 3 

Offered business card 79 14 8 6 

Invited to call back 66 21 14 7 

L&nger length of interview 14 45 41 4 

Although in the large ma-jority of cases both auditors were treated 
no differently, there is a small but statistically significant tendency 
for blacks to havf waited longer for an interview, to have had a shorter 
interview, to have been asked to be seated, not to .have bpen offered 
a business card, and not to have been invited to call. back. 
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In sum, the agents ai^t^ared to attenpt to form a continuing rela- 
tlonsKtP mdv^ often with the whitf auditor than w1t4i the black auditor. 
To -investigate this i^elatlonshlp.furtber, six Individual It&ns involving 
the \n1t1al conti^ct t^tween auditor and agent were combined Into^ single 
oVerall qieasi^^re of courtes;y. (The Items Include whether the agent. Intro- 
duced' himself , asked the auditor's nan^, shook the auditor's hand, asked 
the auditor to be seated, offered t-he auditor a business card, and Invited 
the auditor to call back.) The national ami regional results from aggre- 
gating the individual courtesy items are shown in the following table. 

No White Black , Discriminatory 
Difference Favored Favored " Treatment 



National 


37 


38 


26 


12 


Northeast 


38 


33 


29 


4 


North Central 


39 


36 


25 


11 


South 


34 


42 


24 


18 


West 


•38 


36 


26 


10 



The differential treatment favoring the white auditor ranges from 
4 percent in the Northeast to 18 percent in the South. However, the dif- 
ferences are statistically significant (at the 0.01 level) only for the 
North Central artd Southern regions and for the national resuHs. 

Terms and Conditions . The following table shows the results for 

the terms and conditions presented to the auditors. 

No ' White Black Net 
Difference Favored Favored * Difference 



Monthly rent 


87 


7 


6 


1 


Lease requirements 


90 


5 


5 


0 


Security deposit 


83 


6 


11 . 


-5 


Application fee required 


73 


19 


8 


11 


Length of credit check 


65 


17 


' 19 


-2 
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Only the amount of the security deposit and the requirement for an 
Application fee show statistically significant differences In treatment/ 
The black auditor was favored more frequently In terms of the security 
deposit, the white* audi tor more frequently fn terms of the requirement 
for an appllcatlqn fee.^ Although no clear pattern emerges for terms^ 
and conditions, rental agents did not appeav*' to quote one set of terms 
-and conditions to whites^ and another set to blades. 

When these Indlvljdual Items are c(»nb1ned Into* a single Index of 
terms and' conditions and the results examlnedvVeglpnally, statistically 
significant differences were observed for the nation and in the Northeast 
and the South. The results for the nation and for these two regions 
could have occurred by chance less than 1 In 10 times. 



> 

* 


No 

- Difference 


White 
Favored 


Bl ack 
.Favored 


Discriminatory 
Treatment 


National 




" 13 


• 

15 


-Z 


Northeast 


^2 


14 


24 


'10 


North Central 


68 


14 


19 


-5 


South 


82 


11 


7 


4 


West 


85 


7 


. 7 


0 



1. In tepis of requiring an application fee, rental agents treated Doth 
auditors no*jd1fferently 73 percent of the time, told the white auditor 19 
percent of tire t1me'th«|t an application fee was required, and told the 
black 8 percent of the'tlme that an application fee was required. Re- 
quiring a fee to accompany the application can be said to favor either, 
the white auditor or the black auditor. When a rental agent indicates 
that an ^plication fee is required, he may be attenH)ting to discourage 
the apartment seeker from renting an apartment or he may be attempting to 
facilitate the process of renting an apartment. The table is constructed 
under the assumption that providing information on the existence of an 
application fee is favorable treatment; however, there is ambiguity in 
Interpreting this item, and the observed net "favorable" treatment 
should be Interpreted with care.*" 
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Rental agents quoted black auditors nrare favorable terms^and con- 
ditlons In the Mortheast and^North Central regions; they quoted more 
favorable terras and conditions to white auditors in the South. 

• Inf-orroation Requested and Volunteered . Auditors recorded in their 
report forms whether the agent requested information regarding income, 
employment, references, phone numbe^r, or address, and whether the agent 

vol unteered information regarding lease requirements, security 'deposit, 

r 

waiting list, application procedure, or credit check. 

For three of the information requested items (income, employment, 
and address), difference fn treatnrent was statistically significant al- 
though small— 3 percent or less. Hwever, for all three the information 
was requested more frequently from the black auditor than from the \ffhite. 
One upssible interpretation of these results is that agents tend to 
qualify or to screen black prospects iiwre than they do whites. 

Two of the information volunteered Items showed statistically 
significant differences in treatment. The agent volunteered information 

\ 

on a security deposit only to the white auditor 24 percent of the t1n» 
and only to the black auditor 16 percent of the time. For auditors who 
were told no apartments were available, the agent volunteered information 

about the waiting list t& 31 percent of the whites but to only 16 percent 

■ < 

of the blacks. The likelihood of obtaining these outcomes by chance is 
less than 1 in 100. Volunteering more information about a waiting list 
to the white auditor is persuasive evidence that rental agents more 
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frequently attempted t6 maintain continuing relationships with prospec- 
tive white renters than with prospectivst black renters. 

When information requested items are combined into a single index, 
a statistically significant difference is observed, infith one or more of 
'the items requested only of blacks 19 percent of the tiiro, and only of 
whites 13 percent of the time. The net differential treatment of 6 per- 
cent could have occurred by^bajice Ipss than 1 4n 100 time^. When infor- 
mation volunteered items are cond)ined, agents volunteered infprmat ion 
more frequently to whites than to blacks; the net differential treatment 
was 4 percent and 8 percent^ as measured by .two indices of information ^ 
volunteered. Both outcomes are statistically significant at the 0.01 
level. 

Relationship among Alternative Forms of Discrimination . To investi- 
gate the relationship among the various categories of discriminatory 
practices identified in this study, each of the overall fneasures of var- 
ious forms of. discrimination was compared with the basic index of housing 
availability* A statistical test was then applied to determine whether 
or not significant relationships exist among them. Statistically signif- 
icant relationships appear to exist between the overall index of housing 
availability and all other indices except for terms and conditions. That 
is, if blacks were treated less favorably with respect to apartment avail 
ability, they also tended to be treated less courteously, to be volun- 
teered less information, and to have more information requested of them 
than was true for their white teammates. 
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Discrimination In Large and Small SMSAs . Each of the aggregate _ 

Indices of differential treatment In this report was examined for the- 

32 large and the 8*snan SMSAs to'obtain a. rough estimate of differences. 

la discrimination that may. be attributable to the si^e of the SMSA. Fo/ 

• t 

all InAces except terms and conditions, blacks encountered more discrirai- 
natory>treatmentrbn average, in large SMSAs than they did, on average, 
in small SMSAs. The division of cases by large and small SMSAs indicates 
that population size may be related to discriminatory behavior. However, 
future analysis of audi t\ data will more carefully examine" the influence 
of a'variety of demogra'p^(1c factors — including metropolitan population— 
on treatment of auditors. f . - 

Racial Discrimina t1ntUM|( iili Housing Market 

The audit procedure for the- sales housing market differed son^what 
« # . 

from that used in the rental housing market. While rental auditors in- 
quired about vacancies in the building or complex assigned, sales auditors 
inquired about housUhg of a designated price, size, and general location— 
not about a specific housing unit. Responses to questions on the Sales 
Audit Report Form are grouped into the following four categories: hous- 
ing availability, courtesy, service, and household information requested. 

Housing Availability . Housing availability items are especially 
important in the sales, audit, because differential treatment on these 
items represents a clear violation of fair housing legislation, and be- 
cause differential treatment on these items is perhaps the most funda- 
mental form of discrimination a black might encouater. 
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The following table shows the results for the housing- availability 

i^'ms« * / - . ' . 

No . 'Whjte. Black Net 
Difference Favored * i^avorga Difference. 

. ^ 4 ' r—. — 



Housing availability 


68 


-21 


. .11 ' 


10 ^ 


MultljiTe listing directory- offered 


67 


13 '.. 


^ 20 


-7 


Other listings offered 


' 76 


' 18 


\ 6 • 


12 


Houses volunteered . - 


22 • 


54 


24 


*0 


Invitations to Inspect hotfse^ • 


23- 


. 46 


31' 


15 


Houses insp^ted' - 


35 


* 38 ■ 


28 ' 


10 



The net differences .i/i| treatment are statistically significant for. 
all Iteffls aTid could havQ occurred by chance no than 1 tiiro i/i 100. * 
Inexplicably, blacks were favored morie often than were whites in the offer 
of multiple listing directories; however, each of the other items shows 
substantial net differences unfavorable to blacks. 

The following table shows the results of combining four of the above 

six Items into an index of housing availability; other Mst'ings offered 

and hoU^Ses Inspected are excluded. 

No White Black Discriminatory 

' D1 f f erence Favored Favored Treatment 



National 


37 


39 


24 


15 


. Northeast 


33 


39 


29 


10 


North Central 


23 


55 


22 


33 


South 


46 - 


33 


22 


11 


West 


34 


39 


" 27 


12 



The results nationally aUd for all census regions except the West (where 
the adjusted sample size was very smaTl ) are statistically significant at 
the 0.01 level. . 
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The net difference shown in' the las^ column— the measure of di scrim- 
inatlctn against blacks— Indlcatfes that, nationally, blacks encountered 
discrimination from 15 percent of real estate agents. As in the rental 
market, an actual housing seeker is Hke^y to b6 in contact with f»ore 
than one 'agent when attempting to 'pun: hajsse a house. Therefore, a 
level oT discrimination of 15 percent have'laonsiderable intact on 
blacks' housing searches. For exain)le, 4f IS percent of sales agents 
discriminate and a search involves visits to four agents, then the 

«^ ■ 

probability of encountering at least one Instance of discrimination Is 
48 percent. " w 

Courtesy . The follwinlf tSiile shows the results for the indiyldual 
courtesy items. 

Cfccurred Occurred 
' ♦ ffo for White for Black Net 
Pi f f erence - 4)nl'y Only • Difference 

Stiorter' wai t before interview 
Of fer of drinks, cigarettes, etc. 
Asked to be seated 
Informal chatting during wait . 
Agent introduced self 
Agent asked name 
Shook t^ands 

Addressed by title ^ 

When differential treatment of auditors .occurred, th6 courtesy was 
more likely to have been 'extended to the white than "to the black.^or 
five of the items--wait, offer of drink, request to be seated, .agen^ in- 
troduction, and request of auditor's name— the likelihood of obtaining 
the observed outcomes by chance was less than I in 100. 



70 


20 


10 


10 


73 


16 


11 


5. 


69 


19 


12 


7 


64 


18 


18 


0 


73 . 


17 


9 


8 


86 


8 


6 


2 


65 


19 


16 / 


3 


56 


23 


. 21 


2 
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34 






27 


12 


* 




* 




39 






29 


2 


38 




35 


27 


8 


29 




•45 ' 


26 


19 


A6 


29 


'.25 


4 



with the exception of "addressed. tA t4tV" aTl the Individual 

- . - ; • . • 

courtesy Items were ccHnblr^d Into ^ s^hgle* index of courtesy; the re- 
suits are shown In the foVI owing tabW. -^t- 

. No White.!'. Blade Discriminatory 
Difference Favoi;€fti Favored Treatment 

National 

.Northeast /# 
North Central 
South 
West 

Although the 1 Heel 1 hood of en^ounter1ng«*d4^cr1ro1natory tre^^tment In 
terms of cou|i;esy seems to vary greatly aim>ng regions, the differences 
are statistically significant only nationally, and' In the.North Centra)' 
and Southern regions.. / « , 

Service . The follo<(«Llrtg table shews the r^ults for the individual 

service Items. . ' . » " ' 

. , Service Service 

• • ' No , Accorded Accorded Net 
. ' ' • ' ' Difference White Ohly Black Only 01 f f erence 

Longer interview » *v6 *56 39 17 

Offer of literature , '72 • 14 ° 14 0 

Offer of tarsi ness card 70 -16 \. 14 Z , 

House style "desired i - 62 ' , 20 ' 19 1 

Special ho features' desired 64 " 15 21 -6* 

Special ^nellghborhood ... . ♦ _ * 

features des^ired -83 ' " . 9/ / 9 ' 0 

Pfequest fo'r phone. number 72 15 * 1^ i ' 3 

Agent ;'recoirded information 61 ^ 20 ' 19 " 1 

Offer oi;assi stance ■ ■ . ' C 

to obtain financing , 62 . - 19' < .18 \ 1 . 

Invitation to^Ca 11 again 86 ' ' 10 s * 4 '6 

For only four.iterps is. the difference in' treatment statistically signifl- 

• • •'*■••, ' ' ■ 

cant. Whites' ihterviews averag^<i 1 ' hour and 40 minutes. while blacks' 



Intervlms averaged 1 hour and 25 minutes, and «fhen one auditor had a 
longer Interview It was more frequently the White. Whites were also more 
pften asked for a phone number where they could be reached, and whites 
were more often invited to call again; Blacks were more often asked 
about any special features they desired In a house. 

Th? national and regional results from aggregating all the Individ- 
ual service' Items Indicate that only the net differential treatment for 
the nation (3 percent) and for the South (6 perceht) is statistically 
significant (at the 0.05 level). 

An Important finding is that both blacks and whites were accorded 
services and courtesies with very high frequency. HowevAr'. for both 
categories, if differential treatment occurred, whites were more likely 
to have been favored than blacks. 

Household Infonwation Requested . The following table shows the 
results for the individual items about which agents requested informa- 
tion from auditors. 

Mo Requested of Requested of Net 
Difference White Only Black Only Difference 

Income 

Spouse's income 
Debts or other obligations 
Occupation 
Employer's name 
Length of employn^nt 
Information about spouse's 

employnent 
References 

For all items except length of en^loyment, more ihformatlon was 
requested from blacks than from whites, and the differences are all 
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66 


7 


28 


-21 


66 


9 


25 


-16 


84 


6 


9 


-3 


57 


16 


27 


-11 ' 


76 


9 


16 


-7 


86 


7 • 


7 


U 


60 


15 


26' 


-11 


96 


1 


4 


-3 



statistically significant at the. 0.01 level. This finding wmild tend to 
Indicate that real estate agents screen blacks, which Is dlscrlolnatory 
In effect. If not by Intent. 

Ind1v1(bia1 Items «^re combined to form an overall Index of informa- 
tion rec^ested; th^ following table shows that -substantial discriminatory 
treatment exists in all four regions as well as nationally. 

No Requested of Requested of Discriminatory 
Difference Black Only White Only Treatment 

National 45 35 20 15 

Northeast 37 45 19 . 26 

North Central 42 34 23 11 

South 51 30 19 11 

West ^ 47 , 36 . 17 . 19 

^ Relationship among Alternative Forms of Discrimination . To investi- 
gate the relationship smng the various categories of discriminatory prac- 
tices identified in this study, each of the aggregate indices was compared 
with the basic index of housing availability* A statistical test was used 
to determine whether or not significant un^rlylng relationships exist. 
In fact, a strong relationship does appear to exist among the four Indices. 

Blacks who were given less favorable information concerning housing 
availability also tencted to be treated less courteously and to receive 
less service. However, the relationship between the Index of housing 
availability and the index of household Information requested is interest- 
ing: Both black auditors and white auditors who were asked more informa- 
tion than their teammates were more Hkely than expected to have also been 
treated favorably with respect to housing availability. This finding 
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indicates that more rigorous screening of black customers neea not result 
in their being offered fewer housing choices* 

; Discrimination in Large and Small SMSAs . Black auditors encountered 
far less discrimination in small 5MSAs, on average, than in large SMSAs, 
on average, for each of the categories of treatment reported. In fact, 
as measured by the Indices of courtesy and service, black auditors were 
systematically favored in smalj metropolitan areas. This finding of ]ess 
discrimination in small than in large metropolitan areas is generally con- 
si stent with the results of the rental housing audit. Further analysis 
of audit data will address whether size of SMSA is the principal factor 
explaining these outcomes, or whether the differences observed when cases 
were classified by SMSA size can be explained by some other factor as yet 
unexplored. 

Site-by-Site Results 

Housing Availability Discrimination . If every real estate office 
and rental complex had been audited in each of the 40 SMSAs, then one 
could be confident that the discrimination levels reported were virtually 
identicc^l to the experiences housing seekers could expect to encounter 
were they to conduct housing searches the same way the auditors did in 
this study. However, audits were conducted of only a sample of real 
estate offices and rental complexes In eadi of the 40 SMSAs. Therefore, 
the racial discrimination levels reported are estimates. The tables on 

« 

the next two pages show the estimated levels of discrimination for the 
indices of housing availability for the rental and sales markets. 
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RENTAL MARKET INDEX OF MOUSING AVAILABILITY 



(Percent) 



SMSA 

Akron. OH (26) 

Albany- Sch€necta4y-Troy, NY (30) 
Ashevine. NC (29) 
Atlanta, GA (119) 
Boston. MA (110) 
Canton. OH (29) 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN (29) 
Colisnbus, OH (29) 
Dallas. TX (114) 
Pay ton, OH (29) 
Detroit. MI (30) 

Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood. FL (28) 
Fort Wayne. IN- (30) ' 
^Fort Worth. TX (28) 
ireenvllle. SC (30) 
larrisburg. PA (28) 
Hertford. CT (30) . 
Iildianapolis. IH (28) 
LaMton, OK (30) 
Lexington. KY (30) 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA 
Louisville, KY^IN (30) 
Macon. GA (30) 
Milwaukee. WI (108) 
Monroe. LA (29) 
Nashville-Davidson, TN (29) 
New York, NY (29) 
Oklahoma City, OK (30) 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic. NJ 
Peoria. IL (30) 
Sacramento, CA (118) 
Saginaw. MI (30) 

San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario. CA (29) 
Savannah, GA (15) 
Spri ngf 1 el d-Chi copee-Holy oke , 
Stockton, CA (28) 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, FL (30) 
Tulsa, OK (30) 
Vallejo-Mapa, CA (29) 
York, PA (29) 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are the nuntoer of observations; 
significance were performed on unweighted, unadjusted 



NO WHITE BLACK DISCRIMINATCXIY 
DIFFERENCE FAVORED FAVORED TREATMENT 



(30) 



(29) 



MA-CT (29) 



27 " 


50 


23 


27* 


47 


20 


33 


-13 


41 


41 


17 


24* 


27 


45 


29 


16** 


32 


46 


22 




35 


52 


14 


38*** 


31 


48 


21 


27* ^ 


24 


52 


24 


28* 


36 


40 


24 


16** 


31 


55 


14 




23 


67 


10 


57*** 


2Q 


54 


18 


36** 


23 


53 


23 


30** 


32 


46 


21 


25* 


AO 


37 


23 


14 

X ~ 


14 


46 

"TV 


39 


7 




40 


17 


23* 


21 


64 


14 


50*^ 


AO 


40 


20 ' 


zo 


30 


47 


• 23 


24* 


70 


63 


17 






40 


10 


30** 




SO 


13 


37*** 




32 


18 


14** 




62 


10 

X w 


52*** 


21 


59 


21 

»*X 


38** 




46 


21 

b X 


24* 




• 47 


23 


24* 


21 


38 


41 

~ X 


-3 




40 


10 

X w 


30** 


48 


34 


19 


15** 


27 


50 


23 


27* 


31 


59 


10 




27 


47 


27 


20 


35 


-59- 


7 


52*** 


32 


46 


21 


25* 


30 


53 


17 


36** 


47 


47 


7 


40*** 


28 


62 


10 


52*** 


31 


52 


17 


35** 



tests 
data. 
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SALES MARKET INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

(Percent) 



NO WHITE BLACK DISCRIMINATORY 
DIFFERENCE FAVORED FAVORED TREATMENT 



SMSA 

Akron, OH (40) • 
Albany-SchenecU(ly-Troy. NY (30) 

Ashevllle, UZ im 
Atlanta, 6A (78) 
Boston, MA (73) , 
Canton, OH (30) 
Cincinnati. OH-KY-IN (48) 
Columbus, OH (40) 
Dallas. TX (80) 
Dayton, OH (43) 
Detroit, MI (51) 

Fort La^uderdale-Hpllywood. FL (45) 
Fort Wayne, IN (25) 
Fort Worth. TX (29) 
Greenville. SC (30) 
Harrlst^urg, PA (30) 
Hartford. CT (30) 
Indianapolis, IN (50) 
Lawton, (XC (30) 
Lexington. KY (30) 
Los Angeles-Long Beach. CA (50) 
Louisville. KY-IN (39) 
Macon. GA (45) 
Milwaukee. WI (80) 
Monroe, LA (29) 
Nashville-Davidson. TN (39) 
New York. NY (50) 
Oklahoma City. OK (29) 
Paterson-C11fton-Pas%a1c. NJ (30) 
Peoria. IL (30) 
Sacramento. CA (79) 
Saginaw, MI (30) 

San Bernardlno-Rlverslde-Ontarlo. CA (50) 
Savannah. GA (30) 

Sprlngfleld-Chicopee-Holyoke. MA-CT (30) 
Stockton. CA (30) 
Tampa-St. Petersburg. FL (44) 
Tulsa. OK (29) . 
Vallejo-Napa, CA (29) 
York, PA (29) 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are the number of observations; tests of 
significance were performed on unweighted, unadjusted data. 
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The numbers presented in the tables nwst be intejrpreted with great 
care, because a simple ranking of sites by their estimated levels of dis- 
crimination is, at best, very difficult. The number of asterisks in the 
fourth column of the tables^ serves as a guide. Three asterisks mean that 
the observed level of discrimination could, be expected to have occurred 
by chance no more than 1 in 100 times, tKO asterisks that the outcome 
could be expected to have occurred by chance no more than 5 in 100 times, 
and one asterisk that the outcome could be expected to have occurred by. 
chance no more than lo' in 100 times. In other words, the more asterisks, 
the more confidence one can have that the observed level of discrimina- 
tion could not have w:curred by chance. 

The principal factor affecting the degree of confidence one can 
place in the estimated levels of discrimination is how large the sample 
was from which estimates were made. Since relatively few audits were 
conducted in each site, all of the estimates may vary considerably fron 
the frequencies with which discriminatory behavior may actually be prac- 
ticed in the audit sites. For example, th^ales index of discriminatory 
behavior for Akron, Ohio, indicates net unfavorable treatirent of blacks of 
32 percent. However, one can be confident 95 percent of the time that 
the true l^vel of discrimination is actually between 9 percent and 55 
percent. Sales market discrimination in the next site on the table— 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, New York— is estimated to be 7 percent. How- 
ever, one can be confident 95 percent of the time that the true level of 
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discrimination lies sanewhere betve^n -19 percent (freverse discrimina- 
tion") and 33 percent. Two important points can be derived from these 
examples. First, because the sample sizes for SMSAs are so small (fre- 
quently no more than 30 audits per site), the range of values that the 
true level of discrimination may take Is very large. Second, comparing 
sites by their estimated levels of discrimination is ejctremely difficult. 
For the sales market, Akron's estimated level of discr1mination~32 per- 
cent— is over 4 times the estimated level for Albany-Schenectady-Troy— 
7 percent. But the true level of discrimination for Akron may be as low 
as 9 percent, and the true level for Albany-Schenectady-Troy mJO^ be as 
high as 33 percent. In other words, although the estimates differ con- 
siderably, the true levels of discrimination for these sites may not 

differ very much at all. ^ 

l^or the most part, the problem of small sample sizes from which to 
estimate levels' of discrimination does not exist for the national, re- 
'gional, and large and small SMSA results reported earlier. That is, the 
sample sizes are obviously larger for the nation and the regions, and 
the true levels of discrimination are more likely to be the same or very 
close to the reported estimates. 

A final point to keep in mind regarding the site estimates is that 
discriminatory practices appear to vary. Therefore, the level of 



1. For additional information on how to interpret the site results, 
• see chapter 4 of the full report. 
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dIscrliBt nation estimated for an tMSA may be high as measured by one Index 
but low as nieasured by another index. 

Comparison of Discrimination in Rental and Sales Markets . The 
respective indices of jiousing availability for the rental and sales 
markets were compared on a site-by-site basis and found to Be only 
weakly related, that is, it does not appear that high level's'^^f 
discrimination in the sales market are necessarily associated with high 
.levels of discrimination in the rental market. 

Interpreting the Results: Summary and Conclusions 

Limitations . For several reasons, discrimination measured by the 
audit is undoubtedly understated. 

First, only the initial phase of the housing search process was 
investigated. Undoubtedly, more discrimination would have been detected 
if audits had been sustained longer, e.g., by putting down security depos- 
its or seeking to obtain financing. Also, buying a hou%e ii^a much more 
complex process than renting an apartment. Far less of the house-buying 
process was examined than of\he apartn«nt-rent1ng proems ^; therefore, 
the audit stuciy -does not examine many of the opportunities for differen- 
tial treatment of prospective buyers. 

Second, estimates of racial discrimination in the sales market have 
not yet incorporated evidence the study may yield with respect to racial 
steering and with respect to the degree of "sales effort" accorded 
auditors. 
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Third, the audit was limited to estimating discrimination against 



'blacks living In metropolitan areas containing a signlftcant percentage 
of blacks. It Is anticipated that future studies will use the audit 
procedures to Investigate discrimination In housing against other 
minorities, against women, and In other areas. ^ 

Fourth, the audit results reported here relate only to a search 

m 

process based upon newspaper advertisements of certain types of -housing 
The results exclude, for (example, cbndomlnlimis, n^ homes for sale by 
the builder, and houses and duplexes for rent. Hence, the audit sample 
undoubtedly precluded the detection of much discrimination practiced In 
the sale and rental of housing. 

The newspaper sampling technique employed for the study Influences 
the Interpretation of findings In three other ways: 

1. Only those real estate and rental agents who advertised were 
subject to being selected for auditing. Advertisers may dif- 
fer considerably from nonadverti sers In their tendency to 
discriminate. If It Is true, as many people suspect, that 
nonadverti sers are more likely to discriminate, the reported 
results underestimate the amount of racial discrimination. 

2. To derive metropol 1 tanwl de estimates of discrimination, no 
part of a metropolitan area (within SMSA boundaries) was 
precluded from being audited. However, the economic circum- 
stances of many actual housing seekers, whites as well as 
blacks, constrain them to portions of housing markets. Just 
as discrimination varies by region and by site. It Is likely 
to vary by subroarket. (This question will be examined In the 
next phase of HUD's analysis.) The estimated discrimination 



1. An experimental audit measuring discrimination against Hispanic- 
Americans has already been completed under HUD contract. A report of 
the analysis performed by HUD staff will be released this summer. 
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levels reported shotUd not be interpreted as equivalent to 
those faced by people who are actually searching for housing. 

3, The sampling criteria e!q)loyed for the stu(i(y mean that the 
estimated levels of discrimination are for the existing sales 
hbusing market (i.e.. resales) almost exclusively and» for the 
rental market, are mre likely to reflect discrimination as 
practiced in larger, newer buildings and complexes. Discriroi- 
nation as practiced by other sectors of the market was either 
not examined at all or examined to a lesser degree. 

Finally, the education and other socioeconomic characteristics of 
auditors exceeded the education and other socioeconomic characteristics 
of the general population and of im>st black housing seekers. Auditors 
had to be relatively well trained and reasonably well educated to play 
the roles they were required to pi 2^ and to conq)lete the« complex audit 
report forms. The result is that auditors were likely to have been — 
and certainly appeared— middle class. TherWore, audit findings are 
likely to reflect discrimination against a limited socioeconomic spec- 
trum of black households. ' ' 

Interpreting the Numbers . By whatever criteria one^sed to analyze 
the data collected for this study, it is clear that discrimination is- ex- 
tensive and pervades metropolitan areas throughout the country. Although 
this study cannot answer the -question of whether the nature and extent of 
racial discrimination in housing have changed over tin». It does provide 
a baseline for future research on changes in racial discrimination. Black 
auditors, on average, were systematically treated less favorably regarding 
housing availability, were treated less courteously, and were asked more 
Information than were whites.- With respect to housing availability, for 
example--the most important of the discrimination indices reported-- 
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discrimination in the rental market was 27 percent and in the sales mar- 
ket 15 percent. The res^flrch perspective of the report has been that the 
precise nwnbers associated *fith the quantification of racial discrimina- 
tion are considerably less important that the fact that substantia dis- 
crimination was observed. However, the reader should remember the fol- 
lowing points. • . . 

1. The approach followed during this first phaSe of data . 
analysis has deliberately been conservative. Wherever 
the researchers doubted which analytical approach to 
use or which interpretation to place on results, they 
selected the alternative that seemed least likely to 
exaggerate the problem of racial discrimination. 

2. Cases in which both auditors were treated favorably 

on at least one item used to .construct an index were * . 

classified as "no^ difference," even though one auditor 
may have been favored oft more- item than his or her 
tearranate. This approach, although consistent with 
the adopted conservative strategy, resulted in con- 
siderably lower leveffe of observed discrimination In 
the sales market from what they would have been had 
these ambiguous cases been excluded entirely from 
the Index calculations. 

3. The technique used for this report was simply to 
measure differential treatment on individual Items 
and groups of items. There are many other methods 
by which analysis of the differential treatirent of 
auditors might reveal numbers different from those 
reported. However, no alternative 'can yield esti- 
mates of discrimination that are not substantial, 
since substantially different treatment was. accorded 
auditors as measured by individual items. 

Regardless of whether one considers the reported numbers to under- 

estimate the problem of racial discrimination or to overestimate the 

problem of racial discrimination, the audit reveals that blacks and 

whites were Systematically treated differently. The goal of fair 
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housing 1s»to eliminate discrimination, not to reduce 1t. There is no 
such thing as a "tolerable" level of discrimination; the nwnbers reportecl 
are considerably less important than the fact that conclusive gvld^nce . 
has been provided that discriminatory treatment of blacks continues to 
^be an important American social problem. ^ . . 

Policy Implications * The principal policj^ imjDll cat ions to be de- 
rived from the audit must await the results of regression analysis of 

< t . . 

the data, which will facilitate determining which factors— ihcluding 
fair housing enforcement— influence discrimination. However, several 
observations can be drawn fnsn the findings presented in thi^ report. 

First, efforts to combat racial discrimination have not been com- 
pletely successful, as is dbvious from the" ejctensive evidence of its 
existence presented in this report. One can only ^conclude that the 
sanctions imposed on discriminators are insufficient, V)r that the prob- 
ability of detecting discriminatory bfehavior is too low, or both. 

Second, di-s criminatory behavior may be quite difficult to detect. 
Systematic differential treatment unfavorable to blacks can be confirmed 
only by examining a large number of cases. The audit project has clearly 
demonstrated the usefulness of the auflit technique as both a research and 
a fair housing enforcement tool. 

Third, although substantial racial d-iscri mi nation was observed, 
blacks were treated no differently from their white teammates in a high 
percentage of the total number of cases. The battle to eliminate racial 
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discrimination 1& ftr frosi^omplete, but unequal access to housing mar- 
kets does not mean total exclusion.' - 

< . • .... • ■ ' • ■ : . 

\ Future Analysis ;. The audit information represents but a small por- 

tlon of the data being analyzed as part of the project. For example, the 

audit results win be keyed to census data for the tracts In «^1ch real 

estate and rental agents Were, located and to census data for the tractis ■ 

of Inspected apartments and houses, the full ^ata set will allow Inves- 

.rtlgatl on of .numerous hypotheses with j:^spect to the factors suspected 

to Influence racial discrimination. In general, these factors Involve 

three sets of characteristics: those of the auditors, those of the areas 

In which audits were conducted, and those of the rental completes «and 

real estate d ^s tiTl ies audited. Work U proce^lng on how these factors 

may Influence the probability thaCa black housing seeker Is s^stematl* 

caily accorded discriminatory treatment. HtA) will reliease future reports 

of results as the research is c(xnpleted. It Is anticipated, that a large 

number of very interesting issues can be addressed by analyzing the data 

generated fOr this project; therefore, this report should be considered 

V - . • 

volume one of a series. * 



- loquirles regarding this executive sugmary, the full report on 
/which It is» based, and future .reports 'of findings should te 
addressed to; 

% 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
* Office of Policy Development and Researcli 

Diviaidon of Product Disseminatfon and Transfer 
451 7th Street. S.W., Room 8124 
Washington, D.C. -20410 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thfs paper Is the first forsul report on a nationwide study of d1s<- ' 
crirolnatlon ^gainst blacks In the saTe and rental of housing.*^ The stud^ 
was undertaken by the Departa»nt of Housing and Urban Developn^nt^ In re- 
sponse to Section 808(e) of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban OevelopR^nt shall (1) make 
studies with respect to the nature and extent of discrimina- 
tory housing practices In representative c(»Bnajn1t1es, urban, 
suburban, and rural, throughout the United States^... ' 

The study has two major objectives: 

^ • to measure the nature and extent of discrimination against blacks 

in American metropolitan housing markets 
• to determine what factors, including the enforcement of housing. 

civil ri^ts legislation, inflMonce the observed discrimination 

against blacks. 

This report describes the findings with respect to the first objective. 
It elaborates upon findings released in April 1978, provides' mi nor revi- 
sior^ and (tescrfbes the project in detail.^ Subsequent reports will ex- 
amine the second objective and other issues that the study's unique data 
elucidate. , ' . 



1. Initial study findings were released in April 1978. The findings re- 
leased in this report are based on more extensive analysis of audit data; 
they differ from those released earlier in several w€^ys. First, the cate- 
gories of items for which systematic differential treatment of auditors 
are reported differ from those used in April 1978. Second, cafes for which 
no differential treatment of audit teammates was observed are classified 
as "no difference" rather than "treated equally," largely because "no dif- 
feV'ence'' ts a better term for classifying both cases in which auditors 
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This report provides definitive evidence that blacks are discriminated 
against in the /loiising market. Because no comparable data exist for prior 
years, It is impossible to determine whether the situation has in^jroved or 
worsened. Nevertheless, the report clearly establishes the need for im- 
proved and incf^j|sed enforcement of the fair housing'laws for several 
' reasons. First',*i^| housing, or equality of access to housing markets. 
Is a right of all ci.tizens, and the report shows that blacks and whites 
■ ' do nol^ have ec^a-l. access to housing.^ Second, social science literature 
' provides strong eividence that discrimination in housing affects blacks 
detrliaentally in terms of the price and -^pe of housing they consume and 
Jiy termSiOf th6ir access to jobs and desirable public services. Third, 
the exjlstence of discrimination in housing reduces the likelihood of find- 

" ing decent housing for the poor who are also black and may exaggerate de- 

' • ' • 
mographic changes within neighborhoods. 



received the same, or the san^ amount of, service, and cases wh^re neither 
auditor received service. The term also iw>re accurately ^distinguishes 
cases where no differential treatment was observed from those^ where dif- 
ferential treatment was observed. Third, cases for which there was some 
ambiguity in interpreting whether the outcome on a group of items favored 
one auditor or the other are treated differently frm the earlier report. 
Tills chan^ in approach explains differences in the estimates oT discrimi- 
nation frwn the April 1978 release. For further information on this last 
point, see chapter 5, 

1. For this report, "fair housing" refers to the absence of practices pro- 
hibited by law that may reduce access to housing markets. Appendix A of 
this report is Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, whiCh details 
prohibited practices and thpse classes for whom the* legislation was in- 
tended. The Civil Rights Act of 1866 also prohibits racial discrimination 
in the sale or rental of property of all kinds, not just housing. 
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Much more research Is required to understand fully the Inqjact of hous 
ing discrimination on blacks and other minorities. Particular attention 
needf^ to be focused bn the housing discrimination faced by Hispanlcs, 
other minorities, and woa«n. But the Importance of the study Is that It 
documents ^nd quantifies the continued existence of housing discrlralna- 
tlon and provides a baseline for measuring the Impact of efforts to combat 
discrimination. 

The report Is divided Into five chapters. The first chapter discusses 
the history of the study, the management of the project, the site selec- 
tion and saflq>11ng design, and the procedures used to ensure objectivity 
and consistency across sites. Chapters 2 and 3 report results for the 
rental and sales markets, respectively. Chapter 4 provides estimates of 
the l«vel of discrimination by Individual metropolitan area and explores 
the relationship between discrimination and segregation. Chapter 5 dis- 
cusses the limitations of the study, summarizes the findings and their 
implications for policy, and describes further analysis already underway. • 



CHAPTER 1 
. OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 

BACKGROUND' AND CHRONaOGY 

The principal objective of this Initial repqrt of the Title VIII— Fair 
Housing Evaluation^ Is to examine real estate and rental age/tts* treatment 
of prospective buyers an'SFi^rv^rs to determine the frequency with which 
blacks may encounter discrimination and to identify the forms discrimina- 
tion is likely to take. The methodology used is an audit of real estate 
and rental agents because an audit can provide direct evidence of discrim-^ 
inatlon; that 1s« discrimination can be directly observed by examining the 
systematic differential treatment that may be accorded blacks and whites 
when they seek housing.^ Since each pair of auditors is virtually iden- 
tical in all characteristics other than race, any systematic differential 
treatment is evidence of racial discrimination. 



1. This project Is known within the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment as the Title VIII--Fa1r Housing Evaluation. (Title VIII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968 is the principal legislation under which the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development and the Department of Justice 
are charged with con^atting discrimination In housing.) Outside the De- 
partment, the project has become known as the Housing Market Practices 
Survey. 

2. An audit is: 

... a study done to determine the differences in quality, content, 
and quantity of information and service given to clients by real es- 
tate firms and rental property managers that could only result from a 
difference in the clients* race .... The audit is conducted under 
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The idea for this project originated in the Office of Policy Develop- 
ment and Research, Division of Evaluation, of the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD) soiae A-'^ears igo. ' The division^ is charged 
with evaluating major ongoing departinental programs, one of which is the 
Title VIII— Fair Housing Program. In the spring of 1975, four small con- 
tracts were let, soliciting recommendations as to how the Fair Housing 

1 ' ' 

Program might be evaluated most effectively.^ The resulting proposals 
presented four alternatives: tl) to nreasure the extent to which minority 
families may pay premiums to obtain housing; (2) to measure residential 
segregation; i3) to measure prevailing attitudes and perceptions regard- 
ing discrimination; and (4) to measure differential treatment sales and 
rental agents accord housing seekers of different races. 



the supervision of a coordinator, and sends teams of trained volun- 
teers to . . . real estate agencies (or rental complexes) to pose as 
homeseekers. ^ach team is matched according to incon^, family size, 
age, general appearance, etc.— every factor except skin color. Each 
mender is sent to the same agency at closely spaced intervals, pre- 
senting similar housing d^ires. Each volunteer thert keeps detailed 
accounts of his experience in the categories being tested, and avoids 
contact with his counterpart until his report is completed. [ Racial 
Steering: The Dual Housing Market and M ultiracial Neighborhoods, 
l^ationaT Neighbors, 1973, p. ^OJ 

The auditing technique employed for this study is described later in this 
report and in The Manual for Auditors , appendix B. 

1. The commissioned papers were prepared by George arid Eunice Grier of 
the Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies; Marcus Alexis of the De- 
partment of Economics and the Center for Urban Affairs, Northwestern 
University; John C. Weicher of the Department of Economics, Ohio State r 
University; and Barton Smith and Peter Mieszkowski of the Department of 
Economics, University of Houston. (Affiliations are as of the time pro- 
posals were submitted.) ^ 
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Although the original concern had been simply to determine how effec- 
tive the Department's fair housing enforcement efforts had been, it becan» 
apparent from the recommended- approaches that other, more basic, questions 
remained unanswered: What is the nature and extent of discrimination in 
housing in the United States, and what factors— Including, fair housing 
enforcements-influence its persistence? 

Measuring the nature and extent of existing housing discrimination in 
the United States will permit fair housing enforcement efforts to be eval- 
uated on a continuing basis; that is, the comprehensive and quantitative 
measures of housing d1|Scr1 mi nation reported here will provide a baseline 
igainst which to compare the findings of future replications of the audit 
experiment. Second, measuring the current pattern of housing discrimina- 
tion region by region and site by site will permit evaluation of past fair 

* 

housing efforts; for example, cross-sectional variation in Title VIII com- 
plaint conciliations previously attempted by the Department can be related 
to cross- sectional variation In measured housing 41 scrimi nation. Identi- 
fying the relative effectiveness of previously used Title VIII enforcement 
tools should clarify which fair housing policy tools will be most appro- 
priate to use in the future to accomplish the goal of fair housing for all 
Americans. 

The Department hopes to answer many questions in this and future re- 
ports, including: 

• What is the probability that a black will encounter discrimination 
when searching for a dwelling unit? 

• 
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• What methods are used to discriminate against blacks? 

t Do comparable patterns of discrimination exist In the sales and 
rental markets? 

• How does the probability of encountering discrimination vary from, 
one urban area to another across the United States? 

• What social and economic characteristics— of both individual hous- 
ing seekers and of the type of housing sought- -affect the probabil 
ity of encounterir^ discrimination? 

Evaluating fair housing efforts requires accurate measurement not only 
of variations in housing discrimination- across urban areas in the United 
States but also of how their determinants differ cross-sectional ly. The 
evaluation strategy is essential Ty to estimate the degree of housing dis- 
crimination likely to exist among urban areas in the absence of fair 
housing enforcement arid then to Investigate the extent to which any diver- 
gence between predicted and actual patterns of discrimination may be^^at- 
tributed to enforcement activities. To this end, metropolitan areas se- 
lected for inclusioh In this study ensured a maximum range of values for 
several critical control and policy variables— overall population size; 
percent black population; geographical spread; and, above all, fair hous- 
ing efforts by the Department of Housing and Urban Development, the De- 
partment of Justice, state fair housing agencies, and local fair housing 
groups. 



SELECTION OF THE FAIR HOUSING AUDIT AS THE BASIC RESEARCH APPROACH* 

The primary goal pf fair housing is to eliminate discriminatory prac- 
tices prohibited by law. Eliminating these practices would result in 
equality of access to housing markets (holding constant the socioeconomic^ 
rtatus of homeseekers) for all Americans. Prke. djfferentials. segregated 
residential living patterns, and expressed perceptions about fair housing 
all seem to reflect the effects of minorities' dtscriminatorily unequal 
access, to housing rather than the nature or extent of unequal access it- 
self. Hence, it was concluded that discriminatori ly unequal access to 
housing could be measured unambiguously only through a cor)trolled experi- 
ment in which bUcks and whites siroalated the behavior o*f actual housing 

seekers. - ^ / 

The simulated housing search experiment, known as' an audit, is a pro- 
cedure whereby a white individual and a black individual successively 
visit a given real estate or rental' office in search of housing. Two 
Individuals of Iheftme sex but (5f different races are matched as closely 
as possible in terms of age, general appearance, income, family size, and 
all other relevant characteristics. They present identical housing re- 
quests to sales or rental agents and carefully record their respective ex- 
periences on standardized reporting forms. The quantity arKl quality of 
Information and service received are then conpared, and any systematic 
Iflfferences in treatment accorded blacks and whites are presumed to be be- 
cause of rate or skin color. 
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' A request for research proposals to conduc^t an audit was developed 
early In 1976. The competitive contract was awarded to the National Conh 
mittee Against Discrimination In Housing (NCOH), a not-for-profit fair . 
housing organization with headquarters in Vfashington, O.C. Contract work ' 
was mostly con^leted by October 1977; it was limited to data collection, 
with NCOH's primary role to conduct^ the audit experiment according to 
strictly prescribed procedures. Since October 1977 efforts have been de- ; 
voted to obtaining ancillary data; to editing, tabulating, and making the • 



data con^uter-ac^cessible; and to performing statistical analysis of the 
data. Responsibility for data analysis is HUD's alone. 

Although large-scale social science experimentation is a relatively 
recekt phenomenon, largely dating from the New Jersey Income Maintenance 
Experl^nt in the 196Qs,^ the use of the audit as a research technique hai 
a rich h1jstory> Virst, the .audit Is a well established research technique 
market si&-vey firms use to measure differential levels of consumer serv- 
ices, prices of goods, and so forth. S^ond, t^ audit as a method of 



1. Under auspices of the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, the New 
Jersey Income Maintenance Experiment was conducted from 1968 to 1971 to 
measure the cost effectiveness of alternative negative incane tax formu- 
las, especially as they may reduce work incentives. The overall cost of 
the project was some $8 million, $2,4 million of- which were direct pay- 
ments to families based upon one of the formulas under investigatio?i. 
The experiirent was, in many ways, the prototype for several recent large- 
scale social experiments, including the fair housing audit experiment. ^ 
For a detailed description of this path-breaking research effort, see 
David Kershaw and Jerilyn Fair, The New Jersey Income Maintenance Experi -* 
meht, Voltfliie I; Operations, Surveys, and Administration (New York: 
Academic Press, 1976). 
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Investigating the nature and extent of discrimination dates from at least 
the early 1930s, when Richard T. LaPlere traveled extensively in the United 
States with a Chinese student and his wife, keeping detailed records of the 
differential treatn^nt they received at hotels, aiito camps, tourist h(^Sg,, 
restaurants, and cafes throughout the United States.* 

The strehg^ associated with the fair housing audit are obvious. It 
is possible to obtain many more observations of the behavior being stud-__ 
led within the given time and cost constraints by simulating the housing 
search procedure instead of simply observing, say, the treatn^nt accorded 
bona fide housing seekers. In addition, mitigating circumstances that 
could account for differential treatment of housing seekers (that is, cir- 
cumstances other than discrimination by real estate and rental agents) can 
be carefully controlled for. 

The audit experiment seems uniquely suited for the study of discrirai- 
nation by sales and rental agents in American housing markets. Not only 
is the- audit capable of yielding ^ unambiguous and quantifiable measure 
of discriminatory treatment accorded minority housing seekers, but it also 
can provide important information about the processes through which dis- 
crimination commonly occurs. In addition, by carefully specifying the 

« 

audit design, one can test basic hypotheses about the motives and factors 



1. For an excellent sunsnary of this and related nonreactive research proj 
ects, see Veb'b, Can^)bell, Schwartz, and Sechrest, Unobtrusiye Measures ; 
Nonreactive R esearch in the Social Sciences {Chicagol Rand McNally and 

Co., : 
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that appear to underlie discrimination In the sale and rental of housing 
In the United States. 

Although the audit experiment was designed to yield objective datarfor 
evaluation, an audit can also prov1de>, an important source of evidence In - 
fair housing litigation. Indeed, the courts have long accepted the audit 
(or test) as a valid method for ascertaining whether or not a defendant's 
(tenia! of housing opportunities to a minority housing seeker Is unlawfol.^ 
Recognizing^ the potential usefulness of the audit findings for enforcement 
as well as for evaluation, .HUD has made the audit folders available to the 
U.S. Department of Justice. As of Decenber 1978, Justice had Initiated 
over 100 investigations of suspected discriminators. 

MAINTAINING CONTROL AND CREDIBILITY 

The Inherent problem with experimental manipulation such as the audit 
•is that the more active -the investigator becranes in assuring accurate mea- 
surement and control, the greater the risk that he will be detected, there- 
by possibly invalid^^g-the study's results. Hence, the two concerns 
that dominated the project design frm the outset were the need to ensure 

0 

— ^ 

1. Fair housing groups throughout the country' have published dozens of 
reports detailing the procedures followed and the evidence produced by 
testing. See especially Joellyn Kapp Murphy. Audit Handbook: Procedures 
for Determlninq the Extent of Racial Discrimination in Apartment Rentals 
(Palo Alto, California: Midpeninsula Citizens for Fair Fftjusing, 1972); 
Leopold J. Kovar, Auditing Real Estate Practices: A Manual (Philadelphia: 
National Neighbors, 1974); Investigation and Auditing, In Fair Housing Cases 
(Chicago: Leadership Council for Metropolitan Open Conmunities, 1975). 
Under HUD^funding, NCOH is preparing a guidebook for testing based on ex- 
periences 'learned in the project reported here. 

t 
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statistical control andi accuracy and at the same time avoid contaailnatlng 
the data through atypical behavior of either the auditors or the npal es- 
tate and rental agents. Indeed, "maintaining control" and having "credi- 
ble housing seekers" were the key phrases throughout the project. 

Fair houslns^ audits can be controlled primarily by carefully matching 

♦ 

the nwmbers of the audit team. Ideally, the two individuals of each team 
should be Identical in every relevant way (age, sex, marital, status, in- 
come, etc.) except the characteristic being tested. Even if every char- 
acteristic of two auditors is Identical, however, their sinailated housing 
searches obviously cannot be identical, if only because the matched indi- 
viduals must visit the sme office or agent at slightly different times 
arid, therefore, under slightly different circumstances. 

The inherent conflict between the objectives of control and credlbil- 
Ity was nowhere more evident than in the decision of what housing the au- 
ditors should request f»^ora the agent and what other Information should be 
volunteered.' To be credible housing buyers, for example, auditors were in 
structed to Indicate three characteristics of the type of housing sought— 
price, number of bedrooms, and general neighborhood location. However, 
the more identical the housing requests and personal characteristics as- 
sumed by the auditors, the greater the likelihood of their being detected 
as auditors. Consequently, trade-offs between control and credibility had 
to be in|(;^e. For example, to have both auditors request the same specific 
house Mvertise(t by the real estate agent would surely have jeopardized 
the two auditors' credibility. In contrast, specifying no particular 

* 
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Rousing unit or location would have been atypical behavior for bona fide 
housing seekers and could ti^refore also have seriously reduced credl bit-; 
Ity* To solve this problea» each maimer of an audit team was Instructed 
to request the same specified neighborhood, which was small enough to 
represent a plausible request yet broad enough so that the agent would" 
not be fi^lerted to the audit when two housing seekers appearing In a short 
.time requested Identlca^ housing. 

Control and credibility were just as l!iq)ortanr In tralnlng an^ super* 
vising the auditors as they were In selecting the auditors and pafJVng 
them Into teams. Hence, more effort was directed at developing effective 
training techniques and detailed auditing procedures tban at any other 
aspect of the audit except sampling. The emphasls/^as on Instructing an 
auditor how-to act naturally, like a bona fide, housing seeker* without 
saying or doing anything that might be significantly different from what.' 
his teammate might say or do or that might unnecessarily Influence the 
agent's usual behavior. Some indication of efforts to ensure the auditors 
consistent and controlled behavior is given In The Manual for Auditors . 

* ^ * 

which Is appended to this report. 

Separate audit report forms were used for the sales audit and the 
rental audit. The sales audit required detailed responses to 33 questions 
the rental audit to 37. Auditors were also instructed to describe any ex- 
periences not. adequately reported elsewhere on the forms. A supplementary 
audit report form was to be completed for each housing unit inspected. 
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Thep form required responses to twelve and nine questions, resj^tlvely. 
(Audit forms are Included In appendix C and appendix 0.) 
' Each form went through the same evolution. To begin with, working hy- 
potheses about the treatment real estate and rental agents typically ac- 
cord housing seekers were used to Identify relevant asp^ts of agent behav- 
lor to be examined; each k1i\jCl of behavior required one or more responses 

on the appropriate form. Next,' previously used audit Instna^ts ««re 

■ # ■ - ■ 

studied-^ Identify response formats that s^ned mst effective In produc- 



ing accurate and complete auditor reports. All audit report forms were 
field tested and contlnuouslj^revlewed and revised until their use In the 
meral audit. 

Despite the considerable ^planning of the design of the audit experl- 
ment, the project's complexity dictated the need to test research strategy. 
Instruments, and procedures to 'determine whether control and credibility 
could be maintained during audit Imples^tatlon. Herfte, a pi lot- audit was 
conducted In Cincinnati, Ohio, In late January and early February 1977. 
During ^he pilot five facets of the stud|y were Identified for special at- 
tention: (1) the ade(|uacy of training methods. Instructional materials, 
and reporting Instruments; (2) any start-up probl ens that itilght occur such 
as scheduling practice audits Intnedlately after training was completed; 
(3) scheduling difficulties once auditing was well underway; (4) the ex- 
tent to which prescribed debriefing procedures for auditors might adversely 
l^luence their objectivity; and (5) the feasibility of having .the local 
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audit supervisor prepare the' sanple^f real esta|e and rental offices to 
be audited In his area. * 

What was learned fron the pilot audit about debriefing procedures 
Illustrates the pilot's value to the success of the general audit. The 
original plan called for pe audit supervisor to go over the auditors' 
conpleted forms with each^am Imnedlately after every audit to ensure 
' that everything significant was recorded 'correctly and that prescribed 
auditing procedures were adhered to. However, It became obvious during 
the pilot that the original plans for debriefing rtsked In^alrlng the 
auditors' objectivity. Auditors tended to be unduly Influenced by each 
other and by the audit supervisor's c^iestlons and coolants during debrief- 
ing. Consequently, It was decided that. In the general audit, the audit 
supervisor's debriefing would consist only of carefully checking each -au- 
ditor's completed forms Independently to determine whether they were com- 
pletely and accurately filled out. (In no case, however, were audit su- . 
pervlsors to change recorded auditor responses.) ' 

m 

Tbe pilot audit provided a vital , basis for In^rovlng the project 
design, but training procedures. The Manual for Auditors , and the audit 
report forms were all continuously refined until shortly before auditing 
actually began at the chosen sites. Feedback concerning the various pro- 
posed Instruments and procedures was «l^o continually being received from 
the people being trained to coordinate '^and to supervise the nationwide 

r . ' 

audit as well as from members of both HUD and NCOH management and design 
teams and the^r respective consultants. 
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After a conceptually useful, enplricany valid, and administratively 
feasible ttestgn for the audit was (tetermlned and field tested. It reoalned 
to determine wtmn and where to conduct the ^udlt and how to lo^leioent the 
audit procedures. 

Two alternative strategies for conducting the general audit were dis- 
cussed at length— the blitz and tl^ prolonged audit. The blitz has the 
advantage of co^)let1ng the au0t quickly before word of the-^udlt has a 
charge to circulate and thereby possibly l^nvalldate the results. However, 
by virtually saturating the housing market with auditors during a biftz, 
the chance of detection Increases substantially over^what It would be If 
the audits were conducted over a longer time, the final' decision was to 
conduct the audits at soa^hat different rates among the sites; they aver- 
aged around 2-1/2 weeks, (Spending, smong other things, upon the avalla^ 
blllty of auditors and the number of audl^ to be conducted.' 

Reliability of the audit results depended upon a variety of factors, 
many of which could not be c(Hnpletely planned for In advance an^others of 
which could not even have,>l^ anticipated. The critical factor^ however, 
was how well the auditors and audit supervisors adhered to prescribed pro-, 
cedures in the following areas across all audit sites:, recruiting and se- 
lecting auditors, pairing and assigning auditors, training auditors, con- 
ducting the audit, and maintaining confidentiality. 

Recruiting and Selecting Auditors 

Criteria for selecting auditors included credibility, reliability, 
prior experience as a home or apartment seeker, or experience as a 
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salespersorip In roughly that onler of priority. Auditors were also' to be 
10M profile and unobtrusive so that they would not draw attention to them- 
selves.^ Above all, anyone who night be suspected of having his own ax to 
grind was to be avoided. Of course, auditors had to look either unjuoblg-. 
uously black or white. 

Pairing and Assigning Auditors • 

Audit supervisors were responsible for pairing black auditors and 
white auditors, matching ttoR for age, sex, hours avt^l labia for auditing, 
experience, appearance, and apparent sbcloecom^ric status, that Is, In 
every reTevani way except skin color. Because they were to sinulate 
"typical** housing searches, auditors were expected to assune specified 
characteristics preclsely^nd to adhere strictly to the role prescribed, 
l.n their audit assignment forms. The audit supervisor was careful to 
avoid sending mature, middle-class audit teams to student neighborhoods 
or youthful looking teams to neighborhoods with expensive housing.^ 

» 

Training Auditors \| 

Each auditor was to read The Manual for Auditors . a'^7-page instruc- 
tional booklet, before attending the first trainliig session. Throughout 



1. -Preliminary review of the pairing of teammates and of the appropri- 
ateness of team assignments indicates that audit supervisors performed 
these tasks very well. The HUD research team will devote extensive addi- r 
tional effort to examining the pairing of individuals into teams, the * 
matching of teams to assigned real estate offices and apartment complexes, 
and the influence of these factors on resulting n»asures of differential 
treatment. 
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training and auditing, auditors were constantly Impressed with the li^or- 
tance of adhering strictly to the ^i^edures prescribed In the manual and 
of maintaining an accurate record of their experler^es by correctly com- 
pleting the audit report forms. * 

Audit supervisors were trained by professionals; the supervisors In 
turn trained the audl.tors. Their training Included extensive role-playing 
and practice auditing to becoie familiar with procedures and to learn how 
to deal with unanticipated circumstances. 

Before any auditor conducted an audit, he was required to read the 
manual, attend the 6-hour training session, perform a practice sales audit 
and a practice rental audit, and participate In a debriefing and review 
session. Audi tors, were paid $50 for C(^p1et1ng the training course, with 
payment contingent upon completion of a minimum number of assigned general 
audits. (Auditors were also paid for completing each assigned audit.) 

Conducting the Audit 

Auditing In the selected sites was conducted during May and June 1977. 
It wa^ judged essential that the audits be completed before July because 
"the summer months are typically slack times in the housing market.^ 

In the rental , audit, the black auditor always went first; his team- 
mate followed within an hour. Both auditors requested a particular size 

1. The Impact of weather on the housing market was learned during the ■ 
pilot audit in Cincinnati. Auditors were unable to visit sales or rental 
offices for nearly 2 weeks because of subzero temperatures, heavy snow, 
and near-blizzard winds. When they were able to visit offices, the of- 
fices were often either closed or no one else was looking for housing. ^ 
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apartioent but, If told none were available, auditors Mere Instructed to 
request the same second choice. If the second request was also not avail- 
able, the auditors asked what was available. If nothing was available, 
the auditors asked about waiting lists; whether a model apartment could 
be seen, and so forth, to obtain whatever Information about availability 
that they could. 

In the sales audit, the lihlte auditor always went; first; the black 
teamoiate followed within 1 day (with a maximum of 32 hours between the 
white auditor's visit and the black teammate's visit to the same office). 
Both liters of the team followed the same procedures. They explained 
what they were 1/iterested In, asking for houses of the same size, price, 
and geijef-al neighborhood as specified on their assignment forms. If the 
requested housing was not available, they asked for alternatives. If the 
agent handed them a list of available houses and asked them to choose, f 
auditors asked^the salesperson to recommend houses. If agents suggested 

I 

visits to inspect houses, auditors were to accept. 

In all cases, auditors were instructed to obtain as much Information 
as possible, casually keeping notes as necessary and as a bona fide hous- 
ing seeker might naturally do. Filling out the audit report forms fully 



1. The ideal research design would have been to order blacks' site vis- 
its and whites' site visits randomly for both the rental and sales audits, 
but to do so was judged practically infeasible. The impact of this design 
decision on observed levels of discrimtnation is not known. However, it 
is believed that if it affects results in any way, the effect is likely to 
be that discrimination levels reported for both the rental and sales mar- 
kets underestimate the true levels of discrimination in those markets. 
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and accurately losiedlat^Vy after leaving the re<k1 estate or rental office 
was eoiphaslzed. (Auditors were to drive far enough away to avoid detec- 
tlon.) Although teaia men^rs worked In tandeni* they were instructed never 
to discuss their respective auditing experiences or how they coiapleted the 
report form. As a tpiallty control measure, auditors were limited to a 
maximum of two sales or three rental audits In any one day. 

Maintaining Confidentiality . \ 

An jaudit that fs J|^1$covered In process not only Is likely to Invali* 
date that parti cular^^dlt's findings, but Is also likely to Jeopardize 
subsequent audits In that area. To minimize the risk of publicizing the 
audit experiment, prospective auditors were not told what the project In- 
volved until their second Interview. Then, ^both those who were selected 
and' those who were not were requested to remain silent about the audit, 
with the possible exception of telling their spouses.^ Likewise, the au- 
ditors' manual and other auditing materials were treated as confidential. 
Confidentiality was maintained until the first findings were officially 
released— April 17, 1978. 

SAMPLING PROCEDURES 

i 

•Sampling design for the Title VIII--Fa1r Housing Evaluation involved 

« 

the balanced consideration of the study's two principal objectives. To 



1. If during the project an auditor's activities appeared unusual to a 
friend, relative, or acquaintance, the auditor was to state that he was 
Involved In a housing research project. 
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accomplish the ftrst objective— measuring the nature and extent of exist- 
ing housing discrimination in the United States^-'r^ulred a sampling de- 
sign that provides for a lalnlin^ nusber of audit sites and a ninlisuin 
nuiBber of audits to be conducted within each site to ensure that audit 
findincis can be generalized for nonaudit areas. To accoaipllsh the second 
objective-oldentlfying the social, ecommlc* and den»graphlc factors In- 
fluencing di scrl ml na,t1 on— required pm things: (1) a saiapling design that 
allows for considerable variation In the values taken by the ifar1al)les 
Identified a priori as being associated with dlscrlmlnation.T^ (2)^a 
sample large enough «fth1n a n^tropolltan area to estlfoate cross-secttonal 
relationships between tt« specified den»graph1c and enforcement variables 
and the observed discrimination against blacks In the sale and rental of 
housing. 

SELECTION OF METRDPOLITAM HOUSING MARKET AREAS FOR AUDITING 

It became clear early In the design pbase that each selected audit 
area should conform as closely as jM)ss1ble to a local housing market area, 
where the local hbusing market would Include virtually all of the neighbor- 
hoods regularly advertised In the housing classified sections of the area's 
major metropolitan newspaper. Since the audit results were to be corre- . 
lated with local demographic and socioeconomic data, the standard metro- 
politan statistical area (SMSA) was selected as the most appropriate 
geographic definition of a housing market area. 

The high cost of collecting original data and of satisfying the 
study's principal objectives did not permit a very large number of SMSAs 
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to.be included In the sanqile nor a very Urge nunibe> of audits to be con* 
ducted within each SMSA. Measuring the nature and extent of d1 serial natid 
and Identifying factors Influencing discrimination dictated that audits 
be conducted In a sufficiently large nt^er of SMSAs and that a suffi- 
ciently large number of audits be conducted within each SMSA. 

The designers of the study settled on 40 SMSAs as the minimum nuMter 
of audit sites that would ensure the necessary cross-sectional variation 
In values observed for the critical policy and control variables. In 
addition, the designers decided that. 30l audits of rental agents and 30 
audits of real estate agents^ would be the mlniinum nmi>er of audits wItMn 
each SMSA that might yield an acceptable degree of precision in observing 

♦ 

racial discrimination within each metropolitan housing market. Conduct- 
ing higher niwiber of audits at eaCh site— at the cost of reducing the 
• nuiiber of areas'-'would have me^nt that several key variables vf^ld 
have been o^erved.over an insufficiently wide ran^e of values. Gerier^l-- 
1 zing audi results would have been adversely affected had too few SMSAs 
been selected. , 

/ ■ ■ . 

Important questi oris about the jiature and causes of hous1hg^ discrimi- 
nation^ can be answered* only by fairly intensive examination within indi- 
vidua! metropolitan housing market areas. For example, by examining 
recent detailed data about racial composition of neighborhoods, recent 

i 

growth areas, and so forth. It may be possible to measure racial steering 
with more precision than has -been done previously. Therefore, five of 
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the 40 audit areas were designated In-depth s1te$, and additional data 



Mere obtained for each of them. 

.1. Each of the five areas was selected partially because it had had 
a post-1970 special census conducted by the Census Bureau or a 
recent survey condt^cted by the R. L. Polk CcHnpany, or because it 
was a Group 1 Ai!nual Hoiking Survey area. 

2. Racial occupancy data for all census tracts in each of the five 
in-depth sites were updated from the census by a panel of well 
Informed persons. ' f 

. ' * 

3. Follow-up personal interviews were conducted with a randomly 
selected sample of real estate and rental agents who had pre- 
viously been audited in each of the five in-depth sites- The 
objective<of these interviews was primarily to obtain informa- 
tion about the agents' knowledge and perception of fair housing 
enforcenrefit efforts an* to relate this information to the agents 
behavior observed in the audit*^ 

4. In each of the in-depth sites, sales audits were increased to 80 
and rental audits to 120 to obtain statistically reliable esti- 
mates of relationships among key variables for that particular 
audit site. ^ 

The 1970 census identified 243 SMSAs^ In the continental United 
States, To concentrate audits in areas where the largest percentage of 
tSe^bfack population resides, all SMSAs ha\^ing Central city populations 
of less than U per*cent black (the percentage of bUcks in the total U.S. 

•I 

populati on) were excluded. The renting universe of 117 SMSAs included 



1. The smaller number of real estate audits reflects, first, the greater 
amount of information expected from each real estate audit (because of 
th^ greater range of agent behavior usually observed) and, second, the 
greater expected cost per real estate audit (because of the longer time 
usual ly^involved). 

2. W 1970 definition of SMSAs was used because of the avallablTity of 
1970 census data. 
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94 percent of &11 blacks living In skSAs In the United States. Kence, 
not Buch of the urban black population was "screened out." However, when 
nat1onw1<te estlaates of the prevalence of racial discrlnl nation are pro^ 
sented In subsequent sections of this report. It must be r^eBd>ered that 
these estimates refer only to the pop^1at1on frosi which ^e sasiple was 
drawn. 

The 117 SMSAs were divided Into imo groups— "large" SMSAs and "small" 
SMSAs— to Investigate the possibility that the nature and extent of dis- 
crimination In the sale and rental of housing vary systeoiatlcally with 
housing market size. Large metropolitan areas (there were 82) were de- 
fined as SMSAs with central city populations In 1970 of 100,000 or iiK>re. 
Small metropolitan areas (there were 35) were defined as SMSAs with cen- 
tral city populations in 1970 oV from 50,000 to 100,000. 

Small metropolitan areas were sampled at a disproportionately lower 
level than large metropolitan areas for two reasons. First, the ability 
to generalize estimates of discrimination In American metropolitan hous- 
ing Wrkets would be Increased by san^llng nwre heavily from the large 
SMSAs because most of the black population resides In large SMSAs. Sec- 
ond, studiy designers were somewhat concerned that audits would be more 
difficult to arrange and/or more expensive In small SMSAs because of the. 
expected greater difficulty In finding local groups or .organizations with 
the requisite capability to conduct audits. Hence, of the universe of- 
117, 32 large SMSAs and eight small SMSAs. w^e included In the audit (see 
table 1 on page 30). 
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Variation over all of the major stutty variables was ensured through 
a rather cooplex saople design based on controlled selection.^ Fof^iur- 

f 

Itoses of the study, variation In five variables was considered Important: 

1. HUD Title VIII coaplalnt conciliation activity 

2. De^artoent of Justice litigation activity 

3. Impact of local fair housing groups In reducing discriminatory 
barriers 

4. equivalency of state fair housing laws to Feiteral legislation 
, 5. region of the country* « 

Controlled selection allows sufficient variation In these variables so 
that their possible effect on discrimination can be measured. 

In essence, the controlled selection sampling/ technique Involved two 
steps. The 117 SMSAs were stratified Into a BWtrlx of cells according to 
the explanatory variables of Interest. Sites were not dr^ 1n<tependently 
from each eel V because the ni^er of cells was large relative to t:he to- 
taJ number of sample SMSAs; that is, the nimtf>er of cells (or combinations 
of variables) exceeded the niaaber of »<SAs that could be selected for 
auditing. Therefore, patterns of sites were determined to ensure ade- 
quate variatlcfn of the sa^le over the strata while at the siffle time 
enabling probability selection of the senile. One of several alternative 
patt^s of SMSAs. each ensuring variation in the major sai^ling variables 

t 

Mill P— »P^^^ 

1. A more detailed description of the sampling technique is contained in 
J.G. CalA^ell, Sampling Plan for Selection of SMSAs in the Housing Market 
Practices Survey (Annandale, Virg^n1a: JWK International Corp.. 1977). 
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was then randomly selected (and constructed so that each SMSA was con« 
talned In at least one (»attern). The resulting saii|>ie of AO SMSAs in* 
dudes sites that were selected with certainty (either because the cell 
sample size equaled the cell population size or because the site was 
' selected before controlled selection sanpling) and sites that were se- 
lected with a probability less than one.^ \^ 

Thirty-eight of the 40 SMSAs were chos^ by controlled selection; 
the other two— Milwaukee .^Isconsln, and StociUon, California— were chosen 
as in-depth sites i^,fore controlled selection biecause they had the most 
extensive post-1970 census data. A special census wa^ conducted in 1975 
In Milwaukee's central city and In several of its^ubuVban comn^jni ties. 
A special census covering the entire Stockton 1Sh^A was Conducted in 1975; 
partial Polk data are available for Stockton as well. None of the other 
^SAs in the universe of 117 had a special census except for a few scat- 
tered suburbs of some SMSAs. 

The second consideration in choosing in-depth sites was geographical 
spread. Since SMSAs had been chosen in the North Central region (repre- 
sented by Milwaukee) and in the Western region (represented by Stockton), 
it seemed desirable and logical to choose the< remaining three in-depth 
sites from the Northeast, the Southeast, and the Southwest. A further 
consideration in choosing in-depth sites was to choose SMSAs with 



1. Estimates of discrimination reported take account of the probabilities 
of site selection (see footnote 2 on page 49). 
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\part1cular characteristics that may affect/tHscriiBlnatory patterns or 
practices In the htfusing oarket In soae sped aV (Banner and therefore may 
warrant special In-depth Investigation. Stockton was an ideal choice be- 
cause it has an especially large nonblack minority population. A south- 
ern SMSA seeded to be a logical choice for In-depth auditing because of 
the ^parently unique black-^hite residential living patterns and dlS". 
parity between black and white incones In southern SMSAs. The final 
consideration was that three of the in-depth sites should be as similar 
as possible, especially in tera» of the size' of their total and blaGk\ 
populations, their residential living patterns, and their housing market 

activities. . I 

The design team designated Boston, MassachusettSt and DallaSt "^exas, 
as in-depth sites because ttese two SMSAs satisfy iiK>st of the consldera- 
tions for the in-depth sites, including the desired geographical spread. 
Boston 4nd Mllwaukise are old established industrial cities^ and Dallas is 
the SMSA in the Southwest that resembles Boston and Milwaukee nwst closely. 
All three have the same residlntial living pattern: a predominately black 
central city population ringed by predominately white suburban cwHrnini- i 
ties. Alt three were also thought to have established fair housing or 
other groips capable of conducting extensive auditing in a short time. 

Several weeks after picKpg Stockton as one of the in-depth sites, 
the design team reconsidered itsSselection, primarily 4)ecause advertise- 
ments in a Sunday newspaper included few apartments. In fact, to audit 
120 rental complexes would have required audit teams to visit each 
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advertised complex an average of three separate times. The team there- 
fore concluded that this much repetition would probably cofnpromlse the 
audit.- Moreover; Stockton'did not have an especially strong fair hous> 
Ing group capable of carrying out an In-depth audit.^ 

Sacramento, California, was selected to replace Stockton as an In- 
(j|epth site for three reasons. First, Sacramento was an»ng the 38 SMSAs 

♦ • • • 

chosen by controlled selection. Second^ ^acran^nto Is larger than - 
StOQkton, thereby providing more hpartment con^llexes to audit. <3"h1rd, 
Sacramento wou\d malatain the desired geographical spread of In-depth 
sites. . • * 

None ot the Southern SMSAs picked by control l-ed selection seemed to 
satisfy all requirements for an In-depth site. In- addition, few of the 
sites had local fair housing groups capable of condu'^t^h^^n-depth audits, 
and few fit the model of an "old South" city. Therefore, the design team 
eventually Included Atlanta, Georgia, In the sample as an in-depth site, 
partly because It had a local , group capable of conducting an Inr^depth 
atidlt and partly because It approxli^ted the model of an "old South" city. 

Because Atlanta was selected Independently of the sample election 
process for the .other 39 audit si.tes, Its Irfclusion at this time was 
equivalent to its Inclusion with certainty In the original sample. Fur- 
the'rmortf^, since the selection probabilities for the sample patterns 



1. After all sites were selected, unexpected difficulties in securing 
an audit' subcontractor were encountered in Boston^ 



IncludlTig Atlanta were unchanged and since Atlanta was the only site In 

Its cell, the selection probabilities and the weights for the other SMSAs 

(in other cells) were unaffected. 

It was deci(ted,. however, that since Atlanta was added one of the 

SMSAs in the Southeast^gion faust be dropped to ensure smooth survey 

managereent. The SMSAs in that region were as follows. 

SMSA . Probability of Selection » 

Asheville, NC 1.00 - 

. Ft. Lauderdale-r 

Hollywood, Fl ' l.ob 

Greenville, SC .20 
Knoxville, TN .14 
Macon, 6A 1,00 
Savannah, GA 1;00 
Tantpa'St. 

Petersburg, FL " 1.00 . 

Removing either Knoxville or Greenville would have had the least impact^, 
on the spread of the sanple since these SMSAs have rotddle-level values 
for the stratification variables. Hence, the design team decided to- re- 
move one of these areas, 'with the probability of renwval determined so as 
to result in the, same weight for whichever site remained in the sample. 
This condition was achieved by setti ng the probability of inclusion for 
Knoxville at 0.5882. A random number was selected, and Greenville was 
selected as. the SMSA to retain. The net probability of irtclusion for 
GreenvilTe is .0.2(1-0.5882) =.0.08236, corresponding to a weight of 12.14. 
table 1 Includes the probability of selection and corresponding weight 
for each of the 40 SMSAs in the final sample. 
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TABLE 1 • . 
SMSAs INCLUDED IN AUDIT 



' Probability 
SHSA . ' of Selection Weight 



Large SMSAs 

Akron, rOH . 1.00 1.00 

'A1btfty-ScheneCta<<y-Troy, NY .17 5.88 

Atlanta, GA 1.00 1.00 

Bostort; MA . .40 2.50 

Canton, OH ' • .50 , ^ 2.09 

Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN 1.00 1.00 

Co1iM)US, m - . 1.00 1.00 

Dallas,. TX .40 ' . 2.50 

Dayton, OH 1.00 . 1.00 

Detroit, MI ' .25 4.00 

Fort Lauderdale-HolTywood, FL 1.00 * ' 1.00 

Fort Wayne, IN r 1.00 ' 1.00 

Fort Worth, TX 1.00 t.^0 - 

.Hertford, CT 1.00 ' 1.00 ' 

Indianapolis, IN ' .70 5.00 

^ Lexington, KY \ .80 1.25 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA 1.00 ' 1.00 

Louisville, KY-IN • .80 1.25 

Macon, 6A ^ 1.00 1.00 

Milwaukee, WI 1.00 ' 1.00 

Nashville-Davidson, TN - .05 20.00 

New York, NY 1.00 1.00 

Oklahoma City, OK 1.00 1.00 

.Paterson-Cllfton-Passalc, NJ .25 '4.00 

Peoria, II, 1.00 1.00 

Sacramento, CA. > I.OO ' 1.00 

San BernardinorRlversi de-Ontario, OA J 1.00 1.00 

Savannah, GA 1.00 1.00 

Sprlngfleld-Chlcopee-Holyoke, f^-CT .25 4.00 

Stockton, CA . . - 1.00 1.00 

Tampa^St. Petersburg, FL l.OQ 1.00 

Tulsa, OK 1.00 1.00 • 

Small SMSAs 

AshevlTle, HC -1.00 1.00 

Greenvnre, SC .08 12.14 

+4arr1sburg, PA 1.00 1.00 

Lawton, OK .15 6.67 

Monroe, LA. 1.00 1.00 

Saginaw, MI .20 5.00 

Vallejo-Napa, CA 1.00 1.00 

York, PA .20 5.00 
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SELECTION OF REAL ESTATE AND RENTAL AGENTS FOR AUDITING IN EACH SMSA 
Information dbout sales and rental agents can be obtained from 
several sources, including telepKone 'directory yellow pages, rolls of 
professl.onal organizat tons and licepslng agencies, and multiple listing 

services, to name just a few. For this project, the sample of individual 

- ■ * ■ ' 

real estate agencies and apartment rental complexes to be audited was** 
selected from classified newspaper advertisements for three reasons. 

First, the audit methodology dictated that as many aspects of a 
typical housing search be simulated as was possible, including the way 
•housing seekers most commonly identify ami contact real estate and rental 
agents. Although some evidence suggests that housing seekers learn about 
available housing priijiarily through personal contacts, classffied adver- 
tisements in newspapers appear to be the leading formal source of infor- 
mation.' In the absence of strong evidence to the contrary, it is also 
assumed that blacks and whites rely equally upon classified newspaper 
a^lvertlsements for hbusing information:^ 

Seconal, the real estate and rental offices selected for auditing 
shduld be 4 sufficiently representative sample so that audit findings can 

be generalized tto the entire metropolitan area housing market as well as 

i' 

compared across SMSAs. Therefore, real estate and rental offices had to 
be selected in a reasonably consistent and systematic way across all 40 



1. For a survey of the limited literature that exists in this area, see 
Ann B". Schnare, Equal Opportunity In Housing: Some Options for Research 
(Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute, 1976), pp. 16-17. 
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SMSAs. Agdin, classified newspaper advertisements see« to provide the 
appropriate san^llng universe. Casual observation suggests that the 
distribution of agencies advertising housing units for sale or rent In 
the local newspaper Is a reasonably stable cross^sectlon of each SMSA's 

I 

housing market, with larger f1 nasi agencies, and offices being dispropor- 
tionately represented among newspaper advertisers In size as well as In 
frequency of advertisements.^ 

Third, market power, in addition to a representative and consistent 
san^le of real estate and rental agents, is an ii^>ortant consideration. 
For real estate firms especially, the number of properties listed |n 
newspaper advertisements seems to reflect the firms' abilities to affect 
minorities' access to housing. Therefore, each real estate advertisement 
by ari agency was assigned as many numbers as there were specific housing 
units listed In the advertisement, which assumes that the number of prop- 



erty listiogs Is a reasonable proxy for the advertising agency's size as 

reflected in its share of the real estate market. Places to, audit were 
selected randomly from among the total numbers assigned. 



1. This observation was supported by analysis of real estati advertising 
Ptactices In Cincinnati, the pilot site for the audit experiment. Firms 
selected for inclusion' in the pilot audit sample (where selection was 
based on the number of advertised properties rather than the nund>er of 
advertisements) were found more likely to also advertise in a housing 
seekers' guide than were firms not included in the sample. Moreover, ad- 
vertising offices showed the same distributional pattern as house sales 
and advertised .properties. ' 




\ 
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For the rental market sample, each Item advertisement was assigned 
one nunber, and each display advertisement was assigned two nunbers.^ 
Again, places to audit were selected randonly from among the t^l num- 
bers assigned. The greater weight given display advertisements was based 
on the results of a randan telephone survey of apartment rental agents In 
the Wash1r>gton, D.C.,- metropol Itan area who had previously advertised 
vacancies In an area newspaper. Those agents running dlspl^ advertise- 
ments were about half again as likely to have one or more vacancies re- 
maining when they were contacted than were agents running item advertise^ 
ments. Assuming the higher probability that display advertisers of rental 
units have vacancies also Implies that these advertisers have greater 



Influence over access to rental housing than do Itan advertisers. There- 
fore, each rental display advert1s«nent was assigned two nianbers and each 
Item advertisement one number; a rental agent running a display advertise- 
ment was twice as likely to be Include In the audit sample as was a 
rental agent running an item advertisement. 



1. A rental "display" advertisement was defined as an advertisement in 
which either the name or the address, of the apartment building or complex 
was printed in Italicized type or in type larger than that used for the 
remainder of the contents. This operating definition of display adver- 
tisement was determined after careful review both of newspaper advertis- 
ing practices and of alternative newspaper sampling techniques (e.g, de- 
fining display advertisements by columnr^inches of space). This decision 
resulted In remarkably few instances In which it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether an advertisement was an "Uem" advertisement or a "display" 
advertisement. 
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In the future It inay prove useful to Investigate further the char- 
acteristics df the real estate agencies and apartment rental complexes 
Included 1,n the sann)les for each of the audit areas yis-^-vis the char- . 
acterl sties of agencies and complexes that might have been selected for^ 
auditing through some aTternatlve sampling technique. Based upon expe- 
rience to date, however, there is iVjtle reason to doubt the appropriate- 
ness of identifying real estate and rental agents for iuditing by ran- 
domly selecting from among their weighted classified advertisement* in 
a newspaper. 

Some difficulties were encountered during sampling. Four in partic- 
ular should be noted. First, in some SMSAs more than one major newspaper 
serves the entire .housing market. Study designers^ relied on the judg- 
ment of local housing market participants and observers, circulation 
statistics, and total numbers of housing advertisements as bases for 
choosing the newspaper from which to extract the audit sample. In a few 
sites, more than one newspaper was used to select the audit sample be- 
cause using more than one newspaper was necessary to adequately cover the 
entire housing market. 

Second, to conduct the audit consistently across 40 SMSAs by inter- 
viewing only those agent« "-net likely to be encountered by typical housing 
seekers required excluding from the sampling universe all advertisements 
for commercial and investment properties, properties located outside the 
SMSA, properties for sale by the owner, houses costing $100,000 or more, 
condominiums for sale and for rent, new houses for sale by developers, 
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houses for rent, and apartments for rent In t^o^ and three-family houses. 
Exclrrdlng such properties was not always easy and In at least one SMSA, 
It was necessary for the audi t ^upervl sor or an assistant to drive by the 
selected property to determine whether It satisfied th^ sampling criteria 
before it was assigned to an audit team. In essence, the sample was 
limited to the sales market for existing houses and the rental market for 
apartments in complexes with four or more units, thereby permitting more 
simplified and uniform audit procedures. 

Third, a' difficult decision was whether or not to audit a particular 
office more than once if it appeared iiK>re than once in the randtMn sample. 
Although multiple auditing of a particular office complicates the conduct 
of an audit, it also adds precision to an estimate of discrimination for 
the SMSA. If an apartment complex has two or more display advertisements 
in. the same day's newspaper or if a real estate firm lists a significantly 
larger number of properties in its advertisements than other firms, that 
apartment complex or real estate firm apparently is imjch more active than 
the average firm. Accuracy is enhanced if these complexes and firms are 
audited In accordance with the number of properties they advertise, since 
the probability of a typical housing seeker's selecting these firms de- 
pends on their exposure through advertising. Moreover, repeated audits 
of the same feal estate office is the only irethod for Investigating 
whether discrimination tends to be officewide or on sjn individual basis. 

While the design team concluded that strict adherence to the origi- 
nal sampling design, including multiple auditing, was imperative, it also 
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recognized that multiple auditing of a particular office wou]d greatly 
Increase the risk of disclosure and jeopardize the validity of urjcomplfted 
audltfs. Therefore, the team decldjed that second and subsequent audits of 
the same sales or rental office woijld be deferred until all offices In 
_thfi_5ample had been audited once, thereby minimizing the risk of compro- 
mising the overall audit. (No audit team was assigned a particular of- 
fice more than once.) 

In only two of the 40 SMSAs Is there reason to believe that auditing 
was detected. ' In Milwaukee a highly publicized fair housing suit was 
being conducted at the time of the audit; hence, at least some housing 
sales and rental agents were cle«rly suspicious that auditing was going 
on, judging from the Increased frequency of Inquiries made to the local 
organization sponsoring the audit. In Atlanta an auditor having had 
prior experience as a fair housing tester was Inadvertently assigned to 
audit a real estate office where he was recognized as a tester. In both 
SMSAs, auditing is well known and frequently conducted so that publicity' 
about another audit in progress would be unlikely to occasion any signifl- 
-cant change In behavior on the part of liousing sales and rental agents.^ 

Fourth, the sheer logistics of selecting a sample of sales and rental 
offices Ito be audited proved to be nearly overwhelming. The original 
\ 

1. There is reason to believe that publicity about auditing in progress 
may not be a critical factor in n»asuring agents' discriminatory behavior; 
in s«ne previous fair housing audits, no significant change in the level 
or frequency of discrimination was observed, even when it became known 
that an 1 audit was in progress. 
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plan was to have each audft supervisor select sale;? and rental sainples 
from the m^t recent Sunde^ edition of the 1CK;a1 newspaper. Audit super- 
visors would use strictly prescribed methodology for excluding, nianbering, 
and ^Weighting advertisements; for selecting the .designated nii^er of of- 
fices to be audited through use of a table of random nianbers; and for 
completing an audit assignment form for each Identified sales and rental 
office, { 

Of all the lessons learned from the pilot audit, forenwst was un- 
doubtedly the 1nq)ortance of selecting audit sai^les for all 40 sites at 
project headquarters In Washington, D.C. San^llng proved to be far too 
complex and time-consuming for the audit supervisor to perform during the 
pilot audit. Indeed,' based on this experience, it was clear that igreat 
variation in sampling would have resulted If don^\it each of the sites. 
By selecting the sample at headquarters, strict sampling consistency was 
maintained across all 40 audit sites, a cr1t1c;al factor In ensuring that 
the audit findings are valid and c(Mnparable.^ 



f. For nine- of the 40 audit sites, display sales advertisements were 
inadvertently assigned only one number each instead of being weighted in 
proportion to the number of housing units listed for sale in each of the 
advertisements. As a consequence, larger real estate agencies tended to 
be underrepresented in the samples selected for these nine SMSAs. A 
weighting adjustment was subsequently made to correct for the Initial 
sampling error. 
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PLANMED DATA ANALYSIS 

Data obtained from the audit will be analyzed in two main ways. 
First, this report develops measures of discri mi nation in, the sale and 
rental of housing that are based upon observed differences in the treat- 
ment accorded blacks and whites who visited real estate and rental of- 
fices in search of housing. Second, factors or forces that might account 
for the existence and pei*s1stence of the measured discrimination in the 
housing market— including fair housing enforcementj-wi 11 be Investigated. 

I 

p 

(This latter use of the data wilKbe the subject bif future reports.) 

Conceivable and plausible measures of housing 
virtually unlimited; several are included in this 

1. Discriminatory measures are presented for the nation and by 
SMSA, census region, and SMSA size. 1 

2. Separate measures of discrimination are presented for the ra- 
cially differential treatnwnt of blacks arid whites with respect 
to services and courtesies extended housing seekers, terras and 
conditions quoted them, housing opportunities offered to them, 
and amount of information volunteered to them or requested from 
them, 

3. Separate measures of discrimination are developed for sales and 
rental markets. 

Two statistical concerns dominated the first phase .of the analysis: 
combining Individlial instances of differential treatment of blacks and 
whites into con^site indices that may be more revealing of discrimina- 
tory patterns, and estimating the magnitiide as well as the existence of 
differential treatment for alternative measures of discrimination. 

In subsequent analyses, the equal or differential treatment accorded 
two members of the same audit team will be explained through multivariate 
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statistical analysis. Independent (explanatory) variables thought to 
. account for differential treatment accorded black and white housing seek- 
er$ are suggested from a variety of sources-^econtMBlc theory, previous 
eiq;>1r1cal research, anecdotal evidence, and the Informed judgoient of 
1nd1v1<&ials having long experience In the area of fair housing. These 
suggested variables can be divided Into three basic sets of factors: 

1. characteristics of housing seekers (e.g., their age, sex. Income 
level , and race) 

2. characteristics of housing agents (e.g., their perceptions of 
fair housing enforcement activities and the size of the firm for 
which they work) * 

3. characteristics of the housing market and the socioeconomic en- 
vironment In which It operates (e.g., policies and actions by 
both public and private fair housing organizations, perceptions 
of these policies and actions by the housing market agents, and 
competition within the housing market under consideration). 

Although the audit is the keystone of the overall research and eval- 
uation project Involving fair housing, other con^onents— for example, a 
stj^y of differences In prices paid by blacks and whites for similar hous- 
^ing and an Interview survey of real estate and rental agents—are designed 
to dovetail closely with the audit In three respects. First, they will 
yield Important ancillary Information explaining or predicting measured 
variation in discrimination. For example, follow-up interviews with a 
sample of audited real estate and rental agents will provide (useful in- 
formation about agents' perceptions and understanding of fair housing 
policy and its administration. This information is likely to account 
for some of the variation in the nature and extent of housing discrimina- 
tion as measured by the audit. Second, the results of the ancillary 
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reseai^h also compleoient the audit by Increasing conflitence In the audit 
results, for exas^le, confidence In the pattern of discrimination as 
measured by the audit is Increased if this pattern coimeides, say, with 
the pattern of price differentials paid by blacks and whites for conpa- 
rable housing. Third, the validity of using price diffierentlals, segrega- 
tion indices, and attitudinai surveys as proxies for racial discri mi nation 
is also tested by con^aring, these pattems with the pattern of discriraina- 
tion as oeasured by the audit. 

♦ 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT AND PROCEDURAL ISSUES 

The fair housing audit was divided into three distinct phases—de- 
sign, performance, and analysis. They involved four, three, and two 
research tasks,, respectively: 

• .design 

research strategy 

Instruments 

procedures 

site selection and sampling 

• performance 

pilot audit . 
general audit in 40 SMSAs 
data collection and data pr<K:ess1ng 
« 

• analysis. 

n^asurlng discrimination 

identifying discrimination determinants, 

particularly the effect of fair housing enforcement. 

Management of the project during Its design was deliberately struc- 

tured so as to permit maximum adapta^on and modificatfpn, and unllroited 

ideas from many people. NCDH was contractu jilly responsible for overall 

I 

administration and control of the audit; tl^e project director was 
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responstble for planning, organizing, managing, and supervising all as-^ 
pects of the audit Hself. Experts In Vno areas- -technical and statisti- 
cal services and fair housing audi ts—suppl evented the NCDH adtalnl strati ve 
and resource staff. The HUD team wrfc'ed In Un<lm with the contract team. 

• It also obtained specialized expertise In technical and statistical serv- 
ices ^nd fair housing audits. V 

This parallel nanagenent and planning: structure proved to be espe- 

dally effective during design because the two teams served as checks on 
each other. As a result, considerable confidence was developed In the ' 
overall project design because both teams almost Invariably anticipated 
the same problems and usually settled on the same approach for dealing 
with them. Various members of the HUD and NCDH project teams met or 
consulted with each other aln»st dally to coordinate design. Inform other 
members of the team about progress, and reconcile dlsagreen^nts. 

■s. 

One of the principal questions about strategy for conAjctIng the 
audit was whether auditors should, be* selected from each of the 40 SMSAs 
or whether fuTl-tlme auditors should conduct all the audits. The two 
primary reasons. for selecting auditors from each SMSA were that local 
auditors were familiar with the local housing market and using local 
auditors t^uld minimize travel costs. ^ 

The decision' to use local auditors dictated the management structure 

for the project. Some 600 individual auditors were supervised by 40 audit 

T. 

supervisors (one in each SMSA), who were supervised by six regional 
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cbordinatQrs (each having rgsponslblHty for from five to eight SMSAs and 
audit supervl sor^l^ -The project director oWs® the entire structure. 

• The regional coordinators were charged with selecting a sponsoring 
local organization ai\d a qualified audit "supervisor In each SMSA. In ad- 
dUion to serving as liaison between project headquarters and the audit , 

^ . ■ ■ I 

.supervisors in their respective regions, the six regional coordinators 
helpe4 train all of the audit supervisors. 

The audit supervisors and the auditors were the keys to the succeiss 
of the audil. T^ supervisors recruited auditors, paired them into cred- 
ible teams, trained the >Siud1 tors, assigned audit visits, checked ^bmp^eted 

■ y' 

aujlit report forms, and gathered considerable ancillary infonnati on. The 
sJccesiff of the projett depended on the supervisors' willingness to comply 
with thte procedures outlined inthe instructional materials to ensure that 

audits were conducted uniformly.^ Despite the fact that many of them had 

■ * » 

previous expeflijence with fair-housing audits— conducted in quite disparate 
ways and with 'varying degrees of Gomp1exity--they all became convinced of 
the cruel ai-impoftance of uniformity and control to the success of the , 

1. The priginal j3lan was to' group the 40 audit areas into five regions, ^ 
of eight SMSAs each. Ei^jht areas was judged to be the maximum that aryi % 
one coordinator could manage effectively; cost would be Riinimized^by em \ 
pioying only five coordinators. However, the selected sample of 49 SMS|s 
clustered logically into sfx rather than fiVe geographical groups: 
Northeast, Great. takes, Mid-Central, Sputheast, Southwest; and West. 
These regions were defined f6r acfenini strati ve purposes only and have no 
significance as 'Statistical or analytical Units, 

2. In addition to The Manual for Auditors , three separate instruct^nal 
manuals were developed^ They detailed procedures for audit supervtsors 
and regional coordinators, and for auditor training. 
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project. The slogan became, "There may be 40 different i^ays to conduct an 
audit, but In this project ther6 Is only one correct way*" 

CONTROLS aSd SAFE^ARDS 

To mlnliQlze possible anbl^lty In and misinterpretation of the audit 
•results, the design team laade every effort to standardize the audit proce- 
dures and to (^antify the auditors' reported experiences. By matching the 
^auditors and their respective auditing situations as c1o$e1y as possible 
and by developing audit report forms that allowed little or no opportunity 
for value judgments, the' designers ensured that the differential treatment 
of black's and whites was measured ^objectively. 

An underlying objective of this project has bs-,. not only to measure 
the nature and extent of discrimination in housing but also to detect and 
docimient the frequency with which housing is readily accessible for all 
families, regardless of race. To protect the welfare of honest and law- 
abiding citizens Involved In the sale and rental of housing, the audit was 
structured to obtain only the minjmum Information needed to achieve the 
project's objectives and to require the least amount of time' and effort 
from agents. Although follow-up visits or efforts to obtain financing 
would have shown a much more comprehensive picture of the nfbure and ex- 
tent of discrimination, the audits consisted of a single visit to avoid 
excessively burdening the agents* ( 
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LIMITATIOMS ^ STUDY 

budgetary, acfcslnl strati ve, and conceptual constraints United this 
Investigation. Sme difficult choices had to be made regarding where to 
audit, whom to audit, and how long to continue each audit.. Consequently, 
the audit findings are also limited In several Important respects.^ 

1. The general fiudlt was limited to 40 »1SAs In the United States 
from among the 117 subject to san^Hng. Therefore, the measured 
discrimination reported In this report should be Interpreted cau- 
tiously, especially witli respect to Its relevance for and applica- 
bility to areas not subject to Inclusion In the sai^le. Although 
the 40 sites represent the 117 ii»tropol1tan housing market area$, 
all reported Indices of discrimination may have only limited ap- 
plicability for metropolitan areas not subject to Inclusion In 
the sample and little or no applicability for nonJnetropolitan 
areas. ' , - • 

' 2, . Although fair housing i s- guaranteed to all Americans, the audit 
^ was limited .to n»asuring the achievement of this goal for black 
/^ricans. Budget constraints meant that It would not be possible 
to conduct enough individual audits throughout the nation to en- 
sure that statistically valid results would be obtained If dis- 
crimination agaln&t more thj^n ,»ne ml nori ty group were measured. 
^ Therefore, it was decided t|ppi|op the basic, model of discrimi- 

nation that seems most per^^^^nd about which the greatest 
bo^ of prior research exists {that is, housing discrimination 
against blacks) before atteu^ting to generalize the model of 
housing discrimination to other minority groups.^ 

* 3. Auditing cannot detect all forms of racial discrimination. Be- 
cause none of the audits included putting down a security deposit 
or application fee, the audits undoubtedly failed to uncover s<Me 
important forms of discriminatory behavior. This problem is more 
relevant for the s^les market, where discrimination in financing 



1. Thus far. no evidence has been found to indicBte that forms of dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of housing differ significantly among 
minority groups; however, one possible way to test the model of discrtm- 
1 nation developed for blacks is by using the model to investigate dis- 
criminatorV' practices encountered .by other mi<nor1ty groups during housing 
searches. To this end, H'lD recently completed an experimental audit to 
measure di'scrimi nation against Hispanic-Americans. 

w 
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may be especially li^ortant in reducing blacks'' access to housing 



Excluding certain types of rental and s^les propertles—e.g., In^ 
vestment properties, units for rent 'in two- and three-family 
. houses y houses advertised by builder/developers— was necessary to 
avoid unduly. c(Mqil1 eating audit design and iiapleinentatlon. How- 
ever, these exclusions preclude generalizing discrinH nation esti- 
mates to portions of the rental and sales markets that were ex- 
cluded from the sample universe. For exaiq)le, some argue that 
discri mi nation against blacks seeking rental unit& in small mu-lti' 
family structures, especially two- and three-family houses, is 
greater than >discr1m1 nation against blacks seeking units In Urge 
apartment buildings and con^lexes. If this hypothesis is true, 
rental discrimination levels reported may underestirMte actual 
rental markemiscrlml nation considerably because the audit sam- 
ple is biased to Include larger buildings and con^lexes and ex- 
cludes vei7 small imjHI family structures entirely. The magnitude 
and direction of the effects of exclusions are f ndeterrainant. 
Also, since sau^ling was based on advertisements, the estlmaties 
do not reflect disc^ijiinatory behavior by' agents who do not 
advertise. ■ i 

Finally, the results reported here relate only to a simulated 
housing search process. Relatively little is knom about how 
households— both blacks and whi tes— actual 1y search for housing 
and about how the search process'may vary by region and by site. 



markets. 
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CHAPTER 2 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN THE RENTAL HOUSING MARKET 

m 

The audit provides a carefully controlled situation In which to ob". 
serve the fbrra and extent of dIscH ml nation In the rental housing market. 

To ensure consistency, the black meaner tfnd the white mefuber of the audit 

\ 

team made the same type of approach when visiting the rental complex. The 
black team mend>er vlsltejd p\e apartment rental con^ilex firsts the white 
followed within an hour. Auditors arrived at the rental complex un- 
announced. Occasionally, audit supervisors called to ascertain the loca- 
tlon of the rental complex or the hours when the office was open. They 
did not ^sk ab*t>ut vacancies, give their naones, or make appointments. Au- 
dit supervisors made these calls at least 2 days before the audit team 
visited the rental conqalex. 

Immediately after leaving the rental office, each auditor drove to a 
location wKere the rental agent could not observe him and independently 
completed the standardized forms. Although team members worked In tandem, 
they were never to discuss >*1th each Other their encounters with rental 
agents. Filling out the audit forms fully and accurately was emphasized, 
because the paired responses for each audit team form the basic unit of 
observation, or "case," for the analysis. Responses for each of the items 
under Investigation are compared^for each case; that Is, the black audi-- 
tor's responses are compared with the white auditor's responses to deter- 
mine whether they received equal services and information. 

» • - 



The Rental Audit Report Form Is ntne pages long and contains 37 ques- 
tions (see appendix C). Fpr this Initial report, responses to* the 37 Inr 
dividual Itens have heen. grouped Into five categories: 

t housing availability 

^ courtesy - . : • 

terms and conditions. ■ m ■ 

• Information requested 

t Information volunteered. - 
The first five parts of this chapter examine differential treatment for 
various Items under each of the five categories, derive aggregate indices 
of differential treatment, and Investigate the relationship between the 
Index of housing availability and Indices for each of the other four cate- 
gories. Subsequent parts distass. In general terms, the audit results 
when the cases where team members saw different rental agents are deleted, 
the audit results when differential treatment of teaninates Is measured 
somewhat differently from the earlier parts of the chapter, and some of 
the limitations of the analysis of the rental housing market. 

The treatment accorded two auditors^ the same team can be broadly 
classified In 'two *fays: either teammates were treated differently, or 
they were not. All the principal 'tables of this report use thisfclassifl- 
cation. If no tllfference was observed in the treatment accorded two mem- 
bers'of the same team, the case was classified "no difference,"^ and the 



1. Choosing the appropriate terminology for classes of cases was diffi- 
cult. For example, if no difference in treatment of two members of a team 
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frequencies with i<h1ch cases were so classified are presented In the f1^st 
column of the^tabli^s. 4i scathing occurred for one auditor but not the 
' oth6r,/the freipiencles *rl^ ilhWh this differential treatment was observed 
are record^ In tfc. second andjt^^r^ columns of the tables. The fourth 
I column presents net differential treatment, and frequencies presented In 
the fourth column are Interpreted as systematic differential treatment 
that can be explained only by the race of the auditors. 

The focus of the analysis Is the measurement of treatmerit accorded 
the white auditor versus treatment accorded the black auditor; therefore, 
if an answer for one of the individual items was not recorded for either 
the white auditor or the black auditor, the individual item for that par- j 
ticular case is not afialyzed. Both in The Manual for Auditors and during 
the training of auditors. It was stressed that auditors record their ex- J 
peri ences and observations fully and accurately. Consequently, fewer than 
i percent of the indivlAial items were missing for the white auditors. 
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was observed, the case could be .classified "treated equally,* "treated 
identically,*' "treated the same, f or "treated no differently." Each of 
the^ terms has several connotations, one of which is that both auditors 
received sane service or were treated in some Way. The term "no differ- 
ence" means simply that no basis existed for classifying a case as one in 
which two menders of the sam team were treated differently. Thus, if two 
teammates received no servise, there was "no difference" in their treat- 
ment. If teammates received the same, or the same amount of, service, 

;there was also "no difference" in their treatiifent. A finding of differen- 
ti a V. treatment of two auditors on a particular item does not necessarily 
mean that discrimination was obseryed, because it is rarely possible to 
classify a single Instance of differential treatment (either on an item 
or on an .entire case) as clear evidence of discriminatory behavior. Only 
.-systematic differential treatmint Is likely to be .evidence of discrimlna- 

\tibn. Therefore, itemi are aggregated wftbin cases, and castes are aggre- 
gated across item and groups of 1 terns ^ 

j' ■■4'-- . . ■ ■ . ■ -■ 
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wh11« fewer than 2 percent of the Iteos were missing for the black 
auditors. J 

The level of measur^nt for these categories is ordinal; therefore, 
the sign test^ is used to determine whether or not the treatment accorded 
wi^lte auditors and the treatment accorded b1ack^ audi tors exhibit statis- 
tically significant differences. ^ The null hypothesises simply that the 



1. The sign test is a nonparametric test of statistical significance 
that is particularly appropriate for data sets in which observations are 
paired, such as that of the audit, and for data in which outcomes can be 
ranked only as "better", or "worse," "more" or "less," etc. Jhkt is, the 
sigH test is appropriate for ordinal data. For further informatiton, see 
Sidney Siegel, Wonparan^tric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956), pp. 68-75. See also footnote Z below. 

2. Controlled selection— a fonn pf stratified saa^)ling— was used to se- 
lect SMSAs. The nwrt)er<rf audits per SMSA represented varying proportions 
of the total number of available housing units per site (as approximated 
by the number of advertised properties in the newspapers frtm w^ich sam- 
ples were drawn). Therefore, statistical adjustments were performed so 
that outcomes of individual cases ¥K>uld represent' the 117 SMSAs from which 
sample sites were selected. Statistical adjustment of unweighted data is 
usually nece$sary if sao^les are not 'drawn by pure randoQ selection. Two 
types of adiustments wedfe made: (1) weighting individual observations by 
a factor inversely proportional to. the probability of selectiryi the SMSA 
and to the probability of selecting the real estate of fice o^ apartment 
complex audited, and (2) multiplying each observation by a fractional con- 

; stant so that tests of statistical significance could be performed. Be- 
cause tests of significance are strictly valid only for san^les randomly 
Vawn, resultls*Qf ^significance tests are' approximate. Since some doubt 
about the precise strategy which to perform adJuStHients exists, an ap- 
proach was follov^d that tended to reduce the nimiber qf Items for which 
differential treatment was found to be statistically significant. (For 
example, results for the Western census region are based on adjusted sam- 
ple *sizes that are even smaller than unadjusted sample sizes, contributing 
to the relative infreqiienc/^ with which results for the West are reported 
as statistically significant.) Results of analysis performed on adjusted 
samples usually differ very lij^le results of analysis performed on 
unweighted, unadjusted data. |^es«tlts of analyzing unweighted, unadjusted 
data are, not Reported but are available upon request* 
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frequency vrlth which cases are assigned to columns 2 and 3 iirt11~be. equal . 
That Is, for those cases In which differential treatment occurred, the 
nuid>er of Instances In which differential treatnent favored white auditors 
Is conq)ared with the number of Instances In which differential treatment 
favored black auditors. Some differential treatment of two prospective 
renters could be expected ev^n If both prospects were Identlcalfn all 
characteristics. Including race. However, If differential treatment had 
nothing to do with the race of prospective renters, then the nimd)er af 
instances favoring whites should equal the nimtf>er of Instances favoring 
blacks, (especially if a large number of cases are to be examined). The 
sign test Is used to test this/hypothesis. It examines only those In- 
stances in which one mend>er of a team was treated differently from his 
teammate, and the results allow ctetermi nation of the probability that 
the observed differential treatment could have occurred by chance.^ 



1. Whether the difference between the frequency with which whites were 
favored and the frequency with which blacks^ were favored Is statistically 
significant depends not on the total number of cases but on the number of 
cases excluding those In which teammates were not treated differently. 
Sinc6 percentages are used In report tables, it Is not always readily ap- 
parent why the same percentage differences can in one 'Instance be statis- 
tically significant and In another Instance not be statistically signifi- 
cant. The reason is the difference in- the number of relevant cases 
between the, two situations. 
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9 

HOUSING AVAILABILITY 



INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 

Fair housing audits focus on housing availabnity for two Important 
reasons. First, differential treatment on housing availability Is clearly 
a violation of Title Vlll of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. Second, dlf- 
ferentlal treatment on housing availability Is the most fundanwntal form 
of discriminatory practice that an apai^tment seeker might encounter: If 
ah apartment seeker is given false information on ihe availability of 
housing, all the other categories (courtesy, terms and condition*^ infor- 
mation requested, and information volunteered), lose much or all of their 
importance. • 

• Both auditors requested the san» apartnwnt size when they visited the 
rental complex. If their first choice was not available, both auditors 
then requested the saB« alternative choice.^ if the second request was 
opt available, then the auditors asked what was available. Auditors did 
not take forms or folders into, the office of the rental agent, but they 



1. * The second choice was determined as follows. If the auditors re- 
quested an efficiency apartment and were told that none were available, 
they requested a 1 -bedroom apartment. If they requested a 1 -bedroom apart 
ment ahd were told that none were available, they requested a 2-bedroom 
apartment. If they requested a 2-bedroom apartment and were told that 
tone were available, they requested a l-bedro(wi apartment. If they re- 
quested a 3-bedroom apartment and were told that none were avai-1 able, 
they requested a 2-bedroom apartment. According to the Annual Housing 
Survey, there are more 1-bedroom apartments than 3-bedroom apartii»nts in 
the United States. Therefore, to maximize auditors* chances of. finding 
available apartments when they were told their first choice of a 2-bedroom 
apartment was not available, they were instructed to specify a 1 -bedroom 
rather than a 3-bedroom apartment as their second choice. 
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took careful notes on materials distributed by the rental agent or on 
blank (ileces of pafi^er. 
> The key bousing availability 1t^ are: 
. • the total niBib^r of apartoents the agent Jvolunteered as available 
t the total ninber df apartnents Inspected/ 
t the existence of a walking Its.t 
t the length of thfju/tlng list. 
'Table 2 presents the aiidlt. results for housing availability Items. The' - 
. . results show clear and substantial differential treatment of blacks and 
whites. Differential treatisent for each Item Is statistically significant 
at the 0.01 levek (Ih.e ".level? ftf . statistical significance Is the maxi- 

• ....... • 

' rmfin probiaiblllty that the observed outctHoe, would occur by chance. Thus, 
•'statistically significant at the OaOl 'tev^l"' means thaj^tte reported re- 
sults. would have occurred by chance no more than I' In 100 times. See foot- 
notes on pages 49 and 50 for further discussion of statistical significance J 
tests. ^) When asked ^about apartment availability,. agents treated audit 
teammates n^v differently In 60 percent of the cases, but when differential 



treatment occurred, whites were favored 30 percent of the time ahifblacks 
were favored 11 percent of the time. The table does not Indicate that 83 
percent of the white auditors and g^ercent .of thf black auditors were 
told that. an apartment wg^s available jpi^djately or that an apartiront woyl d 
be available withfn the next month. In contrast, 8 percent of the white 



1. Two-tail tests of significance were performed for individual litems. 
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TABLE 2 

♦ 

HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

\ / 

(Percent) ^ 



NO WHITE BLAOC MET 

• n)IFFERENCE fitVOREP ' FAV(MIED DIFFERENCE 



APARWNT AVAILABILITY 
(1,515) 

■ . 
FIRST OR SECOND CHOICE 
(951) 

APARTTCNTS VOLUNTEERED, 
(U2t8) ; . 

APARTMENTS INSPECTED - 
(lil'9) 

WAmNG LIST . ' ■ 
tW) 



98 
40 
. 51 
41 



. 30 
2 

^ 42 
41 



11 
0 



2*** 

I 



21 . , ^ *6*** 



19 



22*** 



NOTE: ( L) 'Percentages In first three columns may not total 100 because 
of rounding. 

(2) Three asterisks indicate that the difference between the ntmiber 
* ' of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level. * 1^ 

w < 3)^ Numbers in parentheses are khe unweighted number of casfes; 

tests of significance wereyperf ormed on- an adjusted sample 
size of equal magnitude. See footnotes on page 49. 
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auditors and 18 percent; of the black auditor's were^told that no apartments 
were Available. ' < . ' . • , - 

^ If the rental agent told both team menbers^ that an Apartment ^as 
available Ismedlately or that ah apartment would be available within the 
next nionth, that apartotent was either the first or second choice of both 



team n^ers 98 percent of the time. In the raoalnlng 2 percent of the 
cases, only the white auditor w^s told that his first w second choice 
was available. ^ 

If the rental agent told both iQ»ii>ers of an «iud1t team that an 
apartment was available or that an apartment woilild be available within 
the next month, teammates wer^ treated no dlffereptdy 40 p'er(fent Of'the 
time In tefrms of the number of apartments the agent vol un tigered, th^t 

* ' ' , ■ "• " ■ - . . 

were available; however* more units were volunteered to whites 42 percent 
of /the time, and more units were volunteered to flacks 18 percent of the 
^me. Likewise, the team members inspected the sanwf number of apartments 
51"percent of the "time; whltis Inspected more aparti^nt^^ 27 percent of ,^ 
the time, and blacks Inspected more apartments 2[1 percenj^ of the tlihe. " ^ 
When the requested apartment was n^t available, agents ^ave the same 
information on the length of the waiting list to teammates in 41,percent 
,of the cases. . Wh6n agents gave teammates ^different information abouj the 
l€pgth of the waiting list, the wh;Jte was favored 41 percent of ttfe time, 
and the^ black was favored 19 percent of ^he tiipe. 
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Index of housing availability 

Each individual ttett In the f^ve categorlesr'of treatii»nt provides 
impartant infonoatfon ^Dout the manner in Mhich rental agents treat black 
'customers and white customers. However, a fuller uh(ferstandi ng of the 

J ■ 

problem of differential treatment can be achieved by ccsnbinipg responses 

to indivi(bjal items. . For exaiq^le, fn some categories, such. jis courtesy, 

whites were treated better on some individual ite^s and blacks were ^ 

treated better on others. It is possible that when "the individual items 

are combined, systematic differential treatment may appear. Mor^ iitf- 

portantly, a method Is needed to determine the overall frequencies w^th 
, ' ' > ' ^ ' ■ 

which blacks exp^ienced disc^^iminatori'^ treatment within a particular 

category. 

One of the initial goals of the Title VIII— Fair Hpusing Evaluation 
is to determine the frequency with which black&tnay encounter discrimi-. 
nation in the rental housing market. Because of 'the fundamental irapor- 
^tance of accurate information on whether housing^ Is available, the hc^s- 
ing availability category was chosen as the principal measure of housing 
discrimlhat'ton. However, the Individual Items by themselves may not give 
an accurate estimate of the frequency with which black auditors were 
treated less favorably than their white .teammates. For exannple, \9 per- 
cent of the rental agents: audits gave blaclfs less favorable response^ ' 
to the question of whether a unit of a. specified type was 'available. 
Similarly, 24 percent of the rental agents audited volunteered fewer • 
apartments to blackk than .to whites. If blacks who were volunteered 



fewer units ^re also treated less favorably with respect to being told 

» 

whether a unit of the size they requested was available, then the com- 
bined frequency with which blacks were treated less favorably than their 
white counterparts Wbuld be no more than 24 percent. However, If there 

js no overlap between cases -In which blacks were treated less favorably 

y 

with respect to being told whether a unit of the size they re;quested was 
available 'and cases In which blacks were volunteered fewer units, then 
the coilnblned frequency with which blacks were treated less favorably than 
whites would be 43 percent. That Is, rental agents may have used d1f-> 
ferent techniques to restrict the choices for black apartment. seekers, 

* 

and a technique must be found to determine whether differential -treatiDent 
of black auditors on Individual Items was cumulative or substitutive. 

This part develops an aggregate Index for th^ purpose of estlmat- 
Ing the overall frequency of a particular form of discriminatory treat- 
ment. The technique developed Is ustd repeatedly throughout the report. 

The number of categories In which to aggregate 4nd1v1dual Items and 
the number of Items to aggregate for each category must be selected 
carefully. If too few (or too many) categories are selected or If many 
Items are excluded, the nature and extent of discrimination may be ob- 
scunfed. Therefore, great care was taken to ensure that the means by 
which Indtces of discrimination were* constructed did hot distort audi- 
tors' actual experiences.^ 

1. The treatment received by one auditor might be compared with that 
received by his teammate In many ways. This report contains results 
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The folleMing criteria were used. to derive the aggregate index of • 

housing availability: 

. .». 
f If the rental ageot treated both auditors no differently on- all 
items, the index is classified as "no difference." If the case 
is ambiguous, with- both the white and th6 black favored on at 
least one itan, the index is also classified as "no difference." 

• If the rental agent- treated the VWiite auditor , more favorably on 
one ot more items and did not treat the black auditor more fa- 
vorabV on any item, ^he, index is classified as "white.favored. ^ 

• If the rental agent treated the black auditor more favorably op 
one or more items and did not treat the white auditor more fa- 
.vorably on any Item, the index is classified as "Wack favored. 

Table 3,suiratiarizes the results of aggregating the housing avIilabiU 

ity it«ns for the national sample and for^the four census regions. The 

aggregate index of housing availability consists of four of the five 

items in table 2: apartment availability, first or second choice, apart- 

ments volunteered, and waiting list. The niflnber of apartments inspected 

was omitted from the index because it measured the results of behavior 

on the part of the auditor as well as behavior on the part of the agent. 

The four items included ia the index measure behavior of the rental agent 

» 

only. Including apartitients 1 inspected does not greatly affect Index 

results. ^ • ^ 

For'*the index of housing availability, rental agents treated both 
auditors no differently 31 percent of the time; they favored whites 48 
percent of the time and blacks 21 percent of the time. No rental agent 



for a number of indices of discriminatory treatment; future analy^s of 
audit data by HUD researchers will explore other ways j'n which- the treat 
ment of audU teammates can be compared. 
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TABLE* 3 * . 

AGGREGATE IMDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT: 
HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

♦ 

(Percent) . ■ 



7 



/ 

/ 



NATIONAL 
(1.576) 

Northeast 
(555) 

North Central 
(291) 

South 
(638) 

West 
(92) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
31 

32 • 
34 . 

11 

\ 

34 
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WHITE 


BLACK 


FAVORED 


FAVORED 


48 


21 

. / 
■ / 






44 


/ 


50 ,/ 


. : //V 



17 



^iSCRlMIMATOlflY 
TREATMENT 

/ 27*** 
20*** 
33*** 
31*** 

* 

3?*** 



NOTE: (1) Percentages in first ^hfee columns may not total 100 lyecause 
of rounding. . // 

V ' (2) Three asterisks inianc^e th«t the difference between the nuiJrt)er 
^ of cases ^represented fn coltimns 2 and 3 is statistically slg- 

n1 f i cant \t. the oCpi 1 evel . 

' (3) Tests of sfgni/icance wer^ performed on "adjusted" sample 
sizes equal xd the number .of cases in parentheses; see 
* footnotes on /pag^45. 



will treat all housing seekers exactly alike, even If they are of the 
-same' race, sex, an^ age; therefore, the net differential treatraent of 
"white auditors and black auditors 4s used as a measure- of racial dis- 

4 ' ' ' 

crimination In tfie rental housing market. The observed net difference 
reported In table 3 Is statistically significant at the 0.01 level; that 

Is, the likelihood that the observed net differential treatntent of blacks 

* 1 

(27 percent) would have occurred by chance Is less than 1 in 100.^ Tak- 

ing the difference between the percentage of total cases in which the 
rental agent favors the white auditor and the percentage of total cases 
In which the agent favors the black auditor ell mifiaters t>»r random, or 
nondiscriminatory, differential treatn»nt of audit team members that re- 
sults because it is virtually impossible for a rental agent to tr6at all 
housing seekers exactly th^same. One implicit assumption underlying 
this approach is that reverse discrimination against whites does not 
exist (see "Liftitations" at the end of this chapter). To the extent that 
reverse discrimination against white^ exists, the level of racial discrim 
ination against blacks in the rental housing market is underestimated; 
that is. the index measures racial discrimination conservatively by 
measuring the extent to whic^i unfavorable treatanent of blacks exceeds 

/ * 

unfavorable treatment of whites. 

The national results for housing availability indicate that black 
auditors encountered discrimination in 27 percent of their visits to 



1. Except where noted, one-tail tests vf statistical significance were 
performed for indices. 



apartment buildings or canplexes. This is the study's primary estimate of 
the level of discrimination against blacks in the rental segment of thfe 
housing market. Its interpretation is that 27 percent of rental agents 
are estimated to discriminate against blacks by providing less information 
about the availability of units for rent. 

■v. 

This figure provides a p^spective on discriminatory behavior by the 
apartment rental Industry. From the perspective of black apartment seek- 
ers, the effect of any given level of discrimination on housing search 
behavior may be cumulative. Apartment seekers typically visit more than 
one rental complex in tKeir search. for housing. ^ Table 4 presents the 



/ 



probability that a bla^k will encounter discrimination in a housing search 
involving visits to /hree or more rental complexes gi yen that 27 percent 
of rental agents discriminate. For example, the table indicates that it 
a black were to visit four complexes, the chance of his encountering at 

least one instance of discrimination would be 72 percent. If a black 

/ ^ 

visited si^ complexes, the chance of encountering at least two iristances 
of discriini nation would be 51 percent. , ' 

The^ relationship between tables 3 and 4 must be Interpreted with 

/ 

care. /If an^ rental agents discriminate, then a black who visits several 



1. Data on the number of apartment complexes visited by prospective mov- 
ers/are sketchy; however, data available from the two housing. allowance 
demand experiment sites indicate that for low-incane persons the" mean 
nufjber of places visited In search of an apartment is 7.2 in Pittsburgh 
and 6.1 in Phoenix. See Search and Mobility in the Housing Allowance 
D^and Experiment . Part I, "Locational Choice" (Jlbt Associates. Inc., 
1^77). . / 
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TABLE 4 . 

PROBABILITY THAT A BLACK WILL ENCOUNTER DISCRIMINATION 
GIVEN A 27 PERCENT LEVEL OF DISCRIMINATION 



o 

CO »— « 



o ^ 
cc 

Ul CO 
00 t-i 



/ 



At Least 
1 



At Least 
2 



.39 



.61 



.18 



NUMBER OF COMPLEXES VISITED 
4 5,6 7 



..28 



.72 



.30 



.21 



.79 



.41 



.15 



.85 



.51 



.11 



.89 



.60 



NOTE: 



Numbers are derived by a simple formula and are binomial probabili 
ties; for example, 0.72 = l-(l-0.27)^. 
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agents during a housing search is likely to encounter discrimination with 
a greater probability than a black who visits only one agent. The per- 
centage of agents who discriminate does not change with visits to jnore 

« 

than one complex, but the likelihood of encountering at least one act of 
discrimination increases as the number of complexes visited increases. 
Since a housing search nomially involves visits to several canplexes, 
the probability of being discriminated against is quite high— as re- 
vealed in table 4. ^ 

The housing choices of blacks are restricted directly by^a^ents' 
discriminatory behavior. Table 4 Indicates that discriminatory behavior 
may restrict blacks indirectly; if blacks perceive that in their housing 
search they may encounter one or more acts of "discrimination, they may * 
restrict their search. Since relatively little is known about how the 
anticipation of being treated unfavorably may affect search behavior, the 
effect on black apartment seekers of a high likelihood of encountering \ 
discrimination is unknown. ^ The reader is also cautioned that one of the 
principal find^s of the audit is that discriminatory treatment is* fre- 
quently difficult to detect by those who have received it. Therefore, 
one should not confuse the information in table 4— the probability 
a black's encountering discrimination— with the probability of a black's 



1.- For a theoretical treatment of the effects of discrimination on hous- 
ing search- behavior, see Paul N. Courant, "Racial Prejudice in a Search 
Model of the Urban Housing Market," Journal of Urban Economics , vol. 5^ 
pp. 329-45. 
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perceiving to have been discriminated againslt. Htsneseekers ^re Jikely to 
restrict thefr housing search as a result of their perceptions of dis- 
^ criminatory treatment as well as a result of their knowledge that they 
will, or may, receiv^ discriminatory treatment. A possible implication 
of this study is that the percentage of rental and sales agent,s that dis- 
criminate majfljbe much tower than some black homeseeli^rs perceive." 

For each of the four census regions of the country, the difference 
in treatment accorded blacks and ^ites for the index of housing availa- 
bitity is significant at the 0.01 level (see table 3)., The Kruskal- 
Wallis one-way analysis of variance by ranks, whic^ Was u&ed to test for ♦ 
regional differences in,t#ie level of discriminatory treatment measured by 
the index of housing availability, indicates that statistically signifi- ' 
( , cfant differences (at the 0.20 level) exist among the four census regions.^ 
Put slightly differently, if discriminatory treatment of whites and blacks, 

.. . i"- 



1. The Kruskal-Wall is test examines all of the regional estimates simuN 
, taneously to determine whether they appear to be drawn from the same pop- 
ulation (discriminatory behavior is no different across the four regions) 
or from different populations (discriminatory behavior differs across the 
regions). It does not test whether the differences between *the estimates 
reported between^ny pair of regions is statistically significant (see* 
Siegel, op. cit. , pp. 184-93). Kruskal-Wal 1 is test results for other in- 
dices usually will be reportfed only if statistically significant. These 
test results are derived frop comparjng regiof>s by first ranking the index 
results of SMSAs. Since the confidence to be placed on i^dex estimates 
for SMSAs is low and varies by site (see chapter 4), results of the 
Kruskal-Wall is test may. inaccurately estimate the degree to which regional 
^ differences in discrimination may or may not exist. Also, estimates of 
} regional d,iscrimination levels are based on weighted, adjusted data, while 
SMSA rankings are based on unweighted^unadjusted data. ✓ 
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were actually no different nationwide, chances are fewer than 2 in 10 
that such large interregional differences would have been observed. 

The reg-ional results indicate that auditors encoi/htered discrimina- 

tory treatment- in -housiing availability 20 percent of the time in the 

' " • 

Northeast, 331^ercent of the time in the rtorth jCentral region, 31 <iercent 
of the time in the South; and 32 percent of the time In the Westrr^ iaiven 
these levels of dis.crimi nation, the chances of encountering one or more 
acts of discrimination in a housing search involving four visits would 
be 59 percent in the Northeast, 80 percertt in th« North Central region, 
73 percent in the South, and 19 percent .in the West. 

I 

INDICES FOR AUDITS C0NDUCTED*IN LARGE SMSAs . , 
COMPARED TO AUDITS CONDUCTED IN SMALL 3MSAs ^ 

It was expectedMat dividing. auditsi into 32 large SMSAs and eight 
small SmsAs would facilitate In vest i gat ion 'of possible differences in the 
nature and extent of discrimination in SMSAs of various sizes. ^ Each of 
the aggregate indices of ^differential treatment in this report is examined 



1. Grouping individual tQSt results by census region allows investiga- 
tion of whether the naturae, ^nd extent of racial discrimination may vary 
by region. Disaggregating data by censu? «;egion fonews conventional 

'reporting practices when a national data set ij analyzed. However, the 
117 SMSAs from which the 40 sites were selected were originally grouped 
by only three regions—North, South, and West— and even after statistical 
adjustment of the data-, reported results may not be strictly^ general izabli 
for census regions. 

2. Later reports will use more sophisticated analysis, such 'as multiple 
regression anal'ysis, to Investigate the effect of a large number of var- 
iables on the nature and extent of dtscrimlnation in the housing market. 
The variables will include a variety of metropolitan area characteristics 
including population. ■ * ■ ' . 
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in terms of this division to get a rough estimate of the differences in ' 
♦discrimi nation. that may be attributed to the size of the metropolitan 
area. Table 5 shows the results of the index of housing availability 
when SMSAs are divided according to size. It indieates that blatks en- 
countered more discriminatory treatment with respect to hbusing^avail- 
abillty in large SMSAs than in small SMSAs. The Mann-WhitJiey test was 
used to test whether the difference between the estimated level of dis- 
crimination in large SMSAs and' the-estin^&d level of discrimination . 
in small SMSAs is statistically significant. The test indicates that 
the difference in index results is not statistically significant at the > 
,0.30 level or Iwer.^ 

« * e • - 

COURTESY 

INDIVipUAL ITEMS 

Courteous treatment by rental agents or other employees of " a rental 
complex is not essential in the renting of an apartment. If units are 
made avail'able, blacks may choose ta rent them even if they perceive that 
blacks are* not welcomed wholeheartedly. Nonetheless, rental agents are 
expected to ^reat prospective renters respectfully. Disrespectful treat- 
ment will discourage apartment seekers even when the rental agents are 
willing to make apartments available to them.' This section examines 



1. The Mann-Whitney test is similar to the Kruskal-Wall is test. The 
statistical assumptions underlying'both tests -are relatively restrictive; 
the likelihotKl that differences in observed discrimination (by region or 
by size of SMSA) will be found statistically significant is fairly low.-^ 
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TABLE 5 t 
AGGREGATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT: HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

(Cases Classified by SMSA Size) 
(Percent) 




Large SMSAs 
(1.423) 

Small SMSAS 
(153) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
30. 

35 



.WHITE 
FAVORED 

49 

'43 



s 



BLACK 
FAVORED 

21 
22 



DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT . 

. 28*** ' 
. 21*** 



NOTE: (1) Three asterisks indicate that the difference between the number 
of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is- statistically signif 
^ i cant at the 0.01 level. 

(2) Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample sizes 
equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see footnotes on 
page 49. • , 
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' whether blacjjs were treated as courteously as whites, and the relationship 
between courteous treatment and how rentaT agents treated blacks £wid 
whites with respect to housing availability. 

Table 6 presents the audit results f or. thf il^di vidua! courtesy items. 
A general observation and one of the mildly/encouraging findings of the 
study is that fo.r most courtesy items, no ditference in the treatment of 
black auditors and white auditors was observed. 

There is a small but statistically significant tendency for blacks 
to have waited longer before being interviewed about an apartment. Al- 
though rental agents treated both auditors no differently in 76 peVcent of 
the cases, whites had a shorter wait in 14 percent of the cases and blacks 
had"^ shorter w5it in 10 percent of the cases. Likewise, there ^is a small 
but statistically significant tendency for whites to, have had a longer in- 
terview. The rental agent treated bctX team members no differently only 
14 percent of the time, while whites had a' longer interview 45 percent 
of*^e time and blacks had a longer^ir^terview 41 percent of the time. 

Systematic differential treatment in most other items is numerically 
small or not statistically significant at the 0.10 level or lower. No 
systematic differential treatment occurred wi^h respect to an agent's 
shaking the hand of an auditor.^ Only 5 percent of the audrtors. however, 
were accorded this courtesy. Black auditors were offered something to 
drink or a cigarette, provided reading material 'or literature on avail- 
able apartments, asked their name, and addressed by title- more often than 
white auditors, but the differences are extremely small. Only 1 percent of 

f 
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TABLE 6 
COUI^TESy 

(Percent) ' 

NO • OCCURRED FOR OCCURRED FOR" NET 
DIFFERENCE WHITE ONLY BLACK' QNCY DIFFERENCC 



I 



. SHORTER. WAIT BEFORE^INTERVIEW , 

a.509) ; • 

filD ANYONE bFF^R'DRINKS, 

• CIGAREHES, ETC. " 

(1^ 568)* - * 
^DID ANYONfe-' OFFER LITERATURE 

)■ ' * . 
' DID mom CHAT INFORMALLY WITH 
YOU WHILE YOU rWAIlTD 

DID A6ENT INTRODUCE .SELF 
(1,580)' V • / 

' DID AGENT «K fOUR NAME * . 
(1 580) ' ■** 

4)10 AGENT ADDRESS YOU BY TITLE 
(1.582) 

OID AGENT SHAKE YOUR HAND 
(1.581) 

DID AGENT ASK YOU TO BE SEATED 
(1.582) ' 

DID. AGENT OFFER YOU A BUSINESS CARD 
(1.582) 

DID AGENT INVlTE YOU TO CALL BACK 
. (1,585) 
-LONGER LENGTH .OF INTERVIEW 
(1,550) . , • 

NOTE:' (1) Percentages in firsit three columns may not to|aV100. because of 
rounding. . , . 

• ..(2) Three asterisks indicate that the difference between the number 
of cases represented in columns 2- and 3 is statistically signif- 
•icant at the 0.01 lev^l, two asterisks that the difference is 
statistically significant at the 0.05 level, one asterisk that 
the difference is statistically significant, at the 0.10 levels 
and no asterisks that the difference is not statistically 
significant .at the p. 10 level or lower. 

(3) Numbers in parentheses are the unwei.ghted number of cases; tests 
of significance ^were. p'erformed on .an "adjusted" sample size of 
equal magnitude. -^See 'footnotes on page 49. 
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73 
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1 


77 


13 






69 


15 


• ■ X 


-1 


84 • 


7 


9 


_2** 


93^ 


4 


4 


, 0 

t 


77 


13 


10 


• 3*** 


*79 


14 


> * 




66. 


21 


■14 


7*** 


14 


45 


' '41" 


4*" 



1 -auditors were offered drinks, cigarettes, and so forth, percent 
were offered literature On available apartments: or renting in general, 33 
percent were asked their names-, and 10 percent -were addressed by tnie„ 
Although the agent or other employees of the rental complex chatted irf- 
formally more, often' with the whftp auditor than with the black auditor, 
the difference is small and not statistically significant at the 0.10 
leve> or lower. 

Despite .the fact that there are small or not statTitically signifi-, 
cant (at the 0.10 level) differences in several of the 12 analyzed items, 
the initial contact ^ith 1;he rental agent exhibits^an important pattern 
of behavior. There is a &ndency for -the rental}agent to have attempted 
to form a continuing relationship more often with the white auditor than' 
with the black auditor by having introduced himself, having asked the 
auditor to be seated, having offered a business card', and having invite 
the auditor to call back.- The rental agent treated both team members no 
differently 77 percent of the time in terms of introducing himself to 
auditors, but 13^percent of the time he introduced himself only to the 
white auditor and 10 percent of the time he introduced bimself only tb 
the bl^ck auditor. The percentages were exiactly the same in terms of 
asking the auditors to be seated— no difference 77 percent of the time, 
whites favored 13 percent of the time, and blacks favored 10 percent of 
the time. The rental agent treated both auditors no differently in terms 

4 

Of offering a business card 79 percent of the time but ^offered a business 
card only to the white auditor 14 percent of the time and "only to the 
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black auditor 8' percent of the tim^ The rental agent tre^ed auditors 
no differently in'terms ot tnviting a follow-up call 66 percent of the 
time. Invi ted opl y the white auditor to call back 21 percent of the 
tiitie, jjqd invltect only, the biack auditor to call l?acfe 14 percent of Jhe * 
time, (The ^et differences for >1' fpr itemsrare statistically signifi- 
canl at between the 0.01 and 0,05 levels.)' 

' Although rental agents addressed the. auditors by title only 10 per- 
. cent oKtheJ>me. there was a 'small but statistically significant differ- 
ence in Veatment I The rental agent treated both team memb^s no dif- 
. ferently M percent oflhe time, but when differential treatiftenf occurred, 
they add-ressed black auditors by title (9 percent of the time) more often 
than white auditors (7 percent of the time). Two interpretations of this 
result Ve possible. Rental agents may have treated black auditors with 
greater deference, or, having addressed white auditors less fojpmally,. 
*,ave attempted^o. initiate more personal relationships. In addreswng - 
the' black auditor by title, agents may have been maintaining a strict 
business relatitnship. If this 'was the qase, the more courteous treat- 
ment would in fact have been the less favorafcle treatment. 



INfitX OF COURTESY . " 

Responses to six of the items on table 6 related to witial contact 
between auditor and agent were combined to derive an aggregate index of 
courtesy. Differential treatment on -individual* items may not be impor- 
tant, but meaningful systematic differences in treatment may occur for 
combinations of individual items. In addition, the aggregate index 
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summarizes the experience of the auditors across tj^giiRdiyldual itens that 
comprise the index. The individual responses tp;iill six items were com-| 
bined according to the same -criteria used for combining responses about 
housing availability (see page 57). 

Table 7 summarizes the results frm aggregating thet six courtesy 
items for the national sample and the four census regions. The items 
'chosen for the index are whether the agent introduced himself, asked the 
auditor's name, sh'ook the auditor's hand, asked the auditor to be seated, 
offered the auditor a business card, and invited the auditor to call back. 
(Whether the agent addressed. the auditor by title was omitted because of 
the ambiguous interpretation that -can be given this item.) Values for 
th;s index are relatively insensitive to the number of individual courtesy 
items* included or'to the combination of items selected. That is, values 
obtained for al ternative forms of the index do not differ significantly 
from' each other, 

- For the cfDurtesy index, the difference in treatment accorded blacks 
and whites is significant at the 0.01 lever in the national Sample and in 
the South and North Central^' regions, and not statist icfally significant at • 
the JO. 10 level or lower . in the Northeast and West. 

The aggregate index shows that rental agents treated blacks and 
whites no differently far less frequently than the results in table 6 
tend to suggest. Table 6 shows that the treatment accorded audit team- 
mates was no different at least 66 percent of the time for the individiTal 
items comprising the aggregate index. But the index shows that for the 
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V; . TABU .7. . , :^ 

' AG^EGATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATT^NT; 

COURTESY 
(Percent) ^ 



NATIONAL 
K1.587) 



Northeast 
(558) 

orth Central 
296) 

uth 
(if39) 

West 
(94) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
37 



38 
39 
34 
38 



WHITE BLACK 
FAVORED. FAVORED 



- 38 
33 
36 



36 



26 
29 
25 
24 
26 



DISCRIMINATORY 
TREAT^NT 



12 



18*** 
10 



NOTE: (1) Percentages in first three columns may not total 100 because 
'•(Of rounding. 

' (2) Thf^ asterisks Indicate that the difference between the num- 
ber of. cases represented in columns 2 -and 3 Is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level, no asterisks that the differ- 
ence's hot statistically significant at the O.IO level or 
lower. * • 

(3) Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample 
sizes equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see 
footnotes on page 49, ' 
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national samplei differential treatment of auditors occurred 63 percent 
of the tlire (lOO p^ent minus 37 percent), 

I 

/ 

Table 8 shows the results of the Index of courtesy when SMSAs are 

■ « ' 

•liiSflded* according to size. It Indicates that the difference in, treatment 
\fmi^e two groups of SMSAs is quite small. In large SMSAs the net dif- 
fer^e favors whites by 12 percent, while in small SMSAs tlie net differ- 
ence favors whites by 9 percent. » a 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF COURTESY 
AND THE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

• An objfective of the TitljB' VIII— Fair Housing Evaluation Is not only 

to Identify the forms of discrimination blacks may encounter most fre- 

que^tly in the rental housing market but also to investigate the relation- 

r 

ship that may exist among different forms of discrimination— specifically, 
the relationship between housing availability And the other categories of 
discriminartory treatment under study. This section examines how courteous 
treatment is related to treatment regarding housing availability. It ma; 
be that discourteous treatment is unrelated to discrimination with res/ect 
to the. availability of units, or it may be that auditors who were tr94ted 
less favorably with respect to housing availability^-were al so .treat;€d 
less courteously. , ) 

To Inviestigate the relationship between courtesy and Wousirrg availa- 
bility, a joint frequency distribution of cases was (jerked/ Columns are/ 
the index of courtesy and rows are the index of m^inq avaiJabUity. 
Table 9 presents the c^os'^tabulation of the aggregate irtd^ of courtesy 
and the aggregate index o/^wusing a^vailabtl ity. The first number in 



TABLE 8 

AGGREGATE i'nDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT: COURTESY 
(CasesrClasslfi^d by SMSA Size)^ 
. (Percent) 



NO - 
DIFFERENCE- 



WHITE BLACK ■ DISCRIMINATORY 
FAVORED FAVORED - TREATf^NT 



Large SMSAs 
(1.434) 

Small SMSAs 
(153) 



36 

39. 




38 
35 



26 
26 



9* 



NOTE- (l] 'Three asterisks Indicate that' (he difference between the number 
■ """^* ; ^« vv«i„„„c •> and ^ ic statisticallv siqnif- 
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of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically signif- 
•icant at the 0.01 level, one asterisk that the difference is 
statistically significant at the 0.10, level. 

(r) Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample sizes 
equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see footnotes on 
page 49. , ^ ' 
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TABLE 9 



CROSS-TABULATION OF THE INDEX OF COURTESY AND THE INDEX OF 

HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
('Percent) 



BLACK FAVORED 



11 

(13) 

7 

(8) 
8 

(5) 



Number of cases = 1,575 

Chi-sqiwre = 42; significant at the 0.01 level 
Expected frequencies in parentheses 

NOTE: (1) Expecfted frequencies are calculated by multiplying the overall 
row percentage (for example, the percentage of cases \n which 
the white was favored on housing availability, 48 percent) by 
the overall column percentage (for example, the percentage of 
cases in which the *^1te was favored on courtesy, 3&' percent). 
» The product (18 percent in this example) is the frequency with 
which one would expect both events (in this example, whites fa- 
I. vored on availability and whites favored on courtesy) to occur 
^simultaneously if the. events were unrelated . Statistically , 
' significant deviations trom this patte**n indicate that the \ 
events are not unrelated. That is, a chi -square value reported 
to be "statistically significant" means that treatment as meaV 
sured by the courtesy index is not independent of treatment as 
measured by the housing availability index. ^ \ 

(2) "Number of cases" is the V'adjusted" sample size for which cross- 
tabulation was performed; see footnote 2 on page 49. 



COURTESY 



z: •-< 
i/) <: 

ZD _J 
o <-* 

3: <t: 



V 



WHITE FAVORED 



NO DIFFERENCE 



BLACK FAVORED 



WHITE FAVORED 

20 
(18) 

12 
(11) 

6 

(8) 



NO DIFFERENCt 

17 
(18) 

12 
(11) 

7 

(8) 



each/cell Is the observed frequency, the second number (1n parentheses! 
"the expected frequency. The chi -square test compares observed cell fre- 
quency to expected cell frequency; the test statistic of 42 Indicates , 
that the relationshlj between the two Indices 1s statistically signifi- 
cant at the 0.01 level. The pattern of observed frequencies relative to 
>the eiiffccted frequencies indicates that discriminatory treatment as mea- ^ 
sured by the index of availability is positively related to discriminatory 
treatment as measured by the index of courtesy; that -is. favoritism on one 
index is associated with favoritism on the other. 1 For example, from re- ^ 
suits observed for each of the separate indices, it could be expected that 
- 18 percent of white auditors- were favored on both indices. Instead. 20 
.percent of white auditors were favored on both courtesy and availability. 
Similarly, more blacks were favored on both indices (8 percent) than ex- 
pected (5 perce'lItTT^e two forms of discrimination tend to complement 
each other, and the observed' relationship between the two indices^an 
. be accepted With considerable confidence. 

' * Relationships- that are statistically significant at the 0.01 level 
exist between the' indices of housing availability and courtesy for large 
and small SMSAs and for each 6f the census region^ except the West. In 
the West the small sample size is the likely explanation for-finding the 

1 The reoorted chi-^square results indicate whether the indices are de- 
pindln? ^r'wnden?? A second statistic-gamma-indicates whether the 
indices are positively or negativply related and the strength of the 
rSlati^ship^ plications of the observed 'gamma, statistic are mentioned 
in ?he^exl or n footnotes. To reduce the amount of technical infomia- 
lion. the actual g.ma statistics and their level of significance are not 
reported on the cross-tabulation tables. 



rel at ionsfilp between indices to be statistically significant only^.the 
OAO level. ' . . 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS , ' > 

INDIVIDUAL ITEMS • • 

Differential treatiuferit in terms and conditions is also a potentially 
important form of discrimination ami a violation of fair housing statutes. 
Even' if reptal agents reply favorably as to apartment availability, the 
stipulated terras and conditions for renting the available units will in- 
fluence how attractive a given apartment is to the apartment -seeker*. 
^ The auditors were instructed to obtain information about the follow- 
ing items: 

fl the' apartment numbers of available units 

• the monthly rents of available units 

» 

• the terms of the lease 

.• the amount of the security, deposit. ^ 
(The apartment number ensures that terms can be compared for the same 
unit.) They were also instructed tp record what the rental agent said 
about application procedures, the application fee, credit check proce- 
dures, and length of time to complete the credit check. Table 10 pre- 
sents the audit results for the Items relating to terms and conditions. 

The measured differential treatment for the amount of the monthly 
rent, the terms of the lease, and the length of the credit check are not 
significant at the 0.10 level or lower. -Two of the five items, however, 
the aliount of the security deposit and whether an application fee Is 
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TABLE 10 
TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
. . (Percent) 



) 


• 

NO 

DIFFERENCE 


WHITE 
FAVORED 


BLACK 
FAVORtD . 


NET 
DIFFERENCE 


MONTHLY RENT 
(360) 


' 87 


7 


• 

6 


1 " 

• 

r 


1 CACr DCnt 1 T DC&fChlTC 

LtAoL RtljUlKtrltmo 
(1.243) 




5 


5 


0- 


SECURITY fcpOSIT 
(1,314) 


.83 


6 


11 


.5*** 


APPLICATION FEE REQUIRED 
(239) , 


73 


19 


8 

> 




LENGTH OF CREDIT' CHECK 
(296) ^* 


65 

4 


17 


19 


-2 ~ 



NOTE: 



(1) Percentages ip first three columns may not total 100 becausk^ 
' of rounding. 

(2) Three asterisk indicate that t^e difference between the num- 
ber of cases represented in couwnns 2 and 3 is statistTcany 
significant at the 0.01 level , rtfik^erisks that the differ- 
ence is not statistically significanT^t the 0.10 level or 
lower. ' ' • 

(3) Numbers in parentheses are the Jifiweighted nuntber^of eases; 

■ tests of significance were performed on an "adjusted* sample 
size of equal magnitude. See footnotes-on page 49. ^ 

(4) It is assumed that providing information *6n whether an appli- 
cation fee is required is favorable. See text for an alter- 
nate interpretation. 
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required, show differences in treatment that are statistically signifi- 
cant at the Q.Ol >evel. With respect to the amount of the security "Seposit 
rental agents treated Uoth auditors no differently 83 percent >rof the time, 

favored th^ 'White 6'percent of the time, and favored the black 11 percent 

/ . ■ • 

of the time. • 

■ >» 

• In terms of requiring an application fee, rental agents treated both 
auditors no differently 73 percent oi^he, time, told the white audijior 19 
percent of the time that an application fee was required, and told* the 
black 8 percent of the tirre that an application fee wa| required^ 
ing a fee to accompany the appl icati on qan be said to have favored , 
the v^hite auditor or the black auditor. When a rental agent indicates that 
an application fee is required, he may be attempting to discourage the 
•apartment seeker from' renting an apartment or he may be attempting to fa- 
tfllitate the process of renting an apartment. The table is constructed 
under the assumption that providing information on the exfstence of an 
application fee is favorable treatment, but there is a possible ambiguity 
in interpreting this item. ♦ 

Observing the relationship between differential treatment on th,1s 
item' and on the other less ambiguous items may provide sane guidance as 
to whether requiring an application fee according to the applicant's race 
constitutes favorable or unfavorable treatment. When the analysis was- 
repeat^ to Include only thosfe cases in which the rental agent told both 
auditors that an apartment was available or would be available within the 
next month, the same pattern emerged. ^ 
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INDEX OF TERMS. AND CONDITIONS 

Four of the five items in table 10 were combined to derive an index • 
of terms and condition^* The sam criteria used to combine 'responses 
about housing availability wer^ used to der1>t,e the aggregate ;index of 
terms' arid concfitions (see page 57). Table 11 summarizes the results of - 
aggregating the items relating to terms and conditions for the national 
sample and the four census regions. \ 

The difference in treatment accorded blacks and whites for the terms 
and conditions index H significant at the 0.10 level for tfieOiational 
sample, at the 0.01 level fori the Northeast, at the 0.05 level for the 
South, and not statistically sognificant at the 0.10 level or lower for 
the North Central region^o^jw West. For the national sample, rental 
agents treated both audi t^^^o differently 73 percent of the time, quoted 
more favorable terms and conditions to the white auditor 13 percent of the 
time, and quoted more favorable terms arni conditions to the black auditor 
15 percent ''Of the time. ^ 

Rental agents quoted black auditors more favorable terms and condi- 
tions Jn the Northeast and North Central regions; they quoted more favor- 
able terms and conditions to white auditors in the South, There is no 
significant difference in treatment in terms and conditions for the West. 
The Kruskal-Wall is test indicates that statistically s1gn,if leant differ- 
ences do not exist among the four census regions. 

Table 12 shows the results of the aggregate Index of terms and con- 
ditions when SMSAs are divided according to^slze. It indicates that the 
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TABLE 11 

AGGREGATE IlCeX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATfCNT: ' 





TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


« 




• 


(Percent) . 


f 






1 


« 




NO 

DIFFERENCE 


^ wh;te 

• FAVORED 


BLACK 
FAVORED 


NATION^l 
(J:.345) 


73 - 

> - 


13 


15 


Northeast 
(471) 


62 


14' 


. 24 


North Central 
(244) 


68 


14 

4 


19 


South 
(549) 


82 


11 


7 

■ / 
7 


West 
(81) 


- 85 


7 

• 



< * 



DISCRIMINATOR*- 
TREATfgNT 

-10*** 
-5 



NOTE: (1) Percentages in first three columns may not total 100 because 
. of rounding. ' ' . ., ; 

(2) Three asterisks indicate that the difference J^stween the ntHn- 
ber of cases represented In columns 2 and 3 Ts statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level, two asterisks that the differ- 

' ^ • ence Is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. One as- 
> terlsk that the difference Is statistically significant at 
the 0.10 level, and no asterisks that the difference is not 
statistically significant at ?the 0;10 level or lower. 

(3) Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample 
sizes equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see 
footnotes on page 49. 

' f4) A two-tail test of statistical significance was used for this 
index because of the ambiguity in classifying treatment on in- 
dividual index items as favorable or unfavorable. 
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TABLE 12 • 

Aggregate index of discriminatory treatment: 

> TERMS and conditions 
(Cases Classifted'by SMSA Size) " 
(Percent) 



Large SMSAs 
'(1.209) 

Small SMSAs 
(136) 



NO . . 
DIFFERENCE 

7t ' 



68 



.WHITE 
FAVORED 

12 



16 



BLACK 
FAVORED 

15 



16^ 



DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATf€NT 

-3* 



NOTE: (1) One asterisk indicates that the difference between the number 
of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically sig-- 
nificant at the 0.10 level, no asterisks that the difference 
is not st'atistically significant at the 0.10 level or. lower. 

(2) - Tests of , significance were perfor^d on "adjusted" sample 

sizes equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see 
footnotes on pa^e 49. * 

(3) A two- tail test of statistical significance was used for this 
index because of the ambiguity in classifying treatment on in- 
dividual index items as favorable or unfavorable. 
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difference In treatment for the twa^rou|5s of quite small. In 

large SMSAs tllscrimlnrtory treatment favored \l ack& >y T percent, while in 
small SMSAs there was no discriminatori .treatment 

TrtE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF TERMS'ANDpNDITIONS 
AND THE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILS/ABILITY , 

Table 13 presents the ^s/-tabujyft;io^.of the aggregate index of terms 

and conditions- and the agg^efate index oF hotfslng. a vail ability. This table 

is used to determine whether the terms and donditiOrts quoted to auditors 

♦ * ' 

were related to information ^quoted to theBj regardingj^ysing availability. 

The Chi -square statistic c/f 4 is not statistically si gnificant^ at the 

0.10 level or lower. The. pattern of observed frequencies relative to 

\ . ■-' " ' • 

expected frequencies indicates that the index- of teinns and conditions is 

• " . ■ • ^. \ ' \ . ■ 

independent of the index of housing availability." Tha| is; whether « 

' '" ■ ' ■ 

rental agent favored whites- (or blacks) on avaijab-ility had no bearijig , 

■ 'f ■ ' ' ' 

on whether the rental agent favOred whites (or blacks) on terms and 

• , . ■ ■ , , , 
. » ♦ , . . 

conditions. * . , / ' . ** 

Altfiiffugh the cross-fabulatioWs for .the indlyiduai census regions and 
for large and smA-Y SMSAs are , not reported, the results 4n^ficate that Only 
in the^South did p statistically significant relationship betweerf the two 



aggregate indices exi^t. 



TABLE 13' 

CROSS^TABULATIOM OF TH£ OF TERMS AND CONDITIOHS AND THE 

^ INUEX OF HOUSIMG AVAILABILITY 
(Percent) 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



O -J 

as: 

H-l CO 

S3 

o »-> 



WHITE FAVORED 



NO DIFFERENCE 



BLACK FAVORED 



WHITE FAVORED 
6 

(6) 



4 

(4) 



2 

(3) 



NO DIFFERENCE 

35 
(34) 



21 
(21) 



17 

(17) 



BLACK FAVORED 

V 7 
(7) 



4 

(4) 



4 

(3) 



Nuiiti)er of cases =• 1^.339 

Chi -square =^ 4y^ot itgnlf leant at the 0,10 level or lower 
Expected frequencies In parentheses (see table 9) 

NOTE: "Number of cases" Is the "adjusted" sample size for which cross- 
tabulation was performed^ see footnote 2 on page 49. 
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IKFORMATIQN REQUESTED 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 

' The auditors behaved like bona fide apartment seekers. After speci- 
fying their request for an apartment, they responded to the rental agent's 

inquiries. The' auditors 'avoided volunteering information about themselves 

, ■ . • •* ' 

but answered the agent's inquiries on the basis of their assigned individ- 

/■ 

ual characteristics (provided on their Site Visit Assigranent Forms).- Table 

14 presents the results of the items for information requested by the 

rental agent. No a priori interpretation was given to whether being asked 

t 

information is favorable or unfavorable treatment. Accordingly, column 2 
is labeled "requested of vfliite only" rather than "white favored," and col- 
umn 3. is labeled "requested of black only" rather than "black favored." 

In a large percentage "of cases, both auditors were treatfed no differ- 
ently. For example, rental agents treated both auditors no differently 94 
percent of the time with respect to information requested about Income, 98 
percent of the time with respect to requests for references, and 89 per-, 
cent of the time with respect to requests for place of residence.. The , 
large percentage of cases in which both auditors were treated no differ- 
ently results primarily because rental agents did not request this infor- 
mation from either of the auditors. Rental agents requested information 
on income 4 percent of the time, references only 1 percent of the time, 
and infonnation on place of residence 12 percent of the time. "No dif- 
ference" in treatment is really a reflection of no treatment. 
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TABLE 14 



INFORWION REQUESra 
^ (Percent) 



INCOME 
(1,586) 

EMPLOYMENT 
(1,583) 

REFERENCES 
(1.584) 

PHONE mmER 

(1,585) 

ADDRESS 
(1,385) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
94 



82 



REQUESTED OF 
WHITE ONLY 



REQUESTED QF 
BLACK ONLY 



98 



86 



89 



8 
1 
7 
4 



11 
1 
7 



'7 ^ 



NET 
DIFFERENCE 



-3*** 

0 
0 

t 

.3*** 



NOTE: , (1) Percentages in first three columns may not total 100 because 
of roufKltng. 

(2) Three asterisks indicate that the difference between the num- 
ber of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level , no asterisks that the differ- 
ence is not statistically significant at the 0.10 level or 
lower. 

(3) Numbers in parentheses are the unweighted number of cases; 
tests of significance were performed on an "adjusted" sani^fle 
size of equal magnitude.- See footnotes on page 49. 

(4) Negative differences in column 4 do not imply that blacks were 
favored, only that agents requested information more frequently 
of blacks than of whites (see text for further explanation). 
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Blacks were requested to provide inii^rmat Ion on tncome, einployment , 
and place of resi^dence more often than whites. Although the differences 
for the individual itans are small, they are nonetheless statistically 
different from zero at the 0.01 level. There are no differences with' 
respect to references and telephone numbers requested. 

Although racial differences in rental agents', requesting auditors* 
phone nianbers were not observed (rental agents requested information on 
phone numbers in 20 percent of the cases), agents requested the place of 
residence 7 percent of the time from the black auditor only and 4 percent 
of the time fronf the white auditor only. One possible explanation for 
this difference is that rental agents were more curipus about the current 
residence of black auditprs than of white auditors. 

• ■ 

INDEX OF INFORMATION REQUESTED * 

All five items in table 14 were combined to derive an index of in- 
formation requested. The index is designed to reveal ar\y systonatic dif- 
ference in treatment based on race. The same criteria used to combine 
responses about housing availability were used to develop the aggregate 
index of information requested (see page 57). Table 15 summarizes the 
results of aggregating the items relating to information requested for 
the national sample and the four census regions. • _ 

The last column in table 15 is obtained by subtracting the percentage 
of cases in which agents requested more information fran whites from the 
percentage of cases in which agents requested more information from blacks. 
If an agent asked-more Information of one member of an audit team than the 
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TABLE, 15 

AG6RESATE INDEX OF DIFFERENTIAL TREAT^CNT: 
INF(H^MATION REQUESTED 
» (Percent) 



NET 



NATIONAL^ 

(1,586) 

Northeast 
(558) 

North Central 
(296) 

Soutli / 
(639) 

West 
(93) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
68 



66 
72 
68 
72 



REQUESTED OF 
BLACK ONLY 

19 , ' 



21 

16 

Id 

i'7 



REQUESTED OF DIFFERENTIAL 
WHITE ONLY i TREATMENT 



13 
13 
12 
14 
11 



4 

5** 



NOTE: (1) Percentages In first three colionns may ndt total 100 because 
of rounding, >, 

(2) Three asterisks Indicate that the difference between the num- 
ber, of cases represented In colunns 2 and 3 Is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level, two asterisks that the dlffjer- 
ence Is statistically significant at the 0.05 level, and no 
asterisks that the difference Is not statistically significant 
at the 0.10 level or lower. 

(3) Tests of significance ¥«re perfonred on "adjusted" sample' sizes 
equal to the nwnber of cases In parentheses; see footnotes on 
page 49. . . ' 

(4) Differential treatment reported In the fourth column does not 
Imply that being asked more Information Is necessarily favor- 
able or unfavorable treatment (see text for further explanation), 

(5) A two-tall test of statistical significance was used for this 
Index because of the ambiguity in classifying treatment on in- 
dividual index Itens as favorable or unfavorable. 
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other, 1t 1s not clear whether the agent was attempting to more carefully 
scrfeen the auditor or whether the agent was treating one auditor more se- 
riously than. the other, or both.* That Is, asking more Information of one 
team member may be either favorable treatment or unfavorable treatment. 
Therefore, the last column In tabl-e 15 Is labeled "net differential treat- 
ment" rather than "discriminatory treatment." The next section examines 
how being asked more Information was related to the Information given au- 
ditors with. respect to apartment availability. 

The differential treatment accorded black and white auditors as mea- 
sured by the Index, of information requested is significant at the 0.01 
level for the iiational sample and the Northeast, significant at the 0.05 
level for the South, and not statistically significant at the 0.10 level 
or lower for th^ North Central region and the West.^ The aggregate index 
shows |hat rental agents treated the matched auditors no differently a 
large percentage of the time. According to the regional results, both 
au<i1tors were treated no differently at least 66 percent of the time. 

' Table 16 shows the results of the index of Information requested when 
SMSAs are divided according to size. It indicates that In large SMSAs 
rental agents requested more Information from whites in 13 percent of the 
cases and rrtore information from blacks in 20 percent of the cases. In 




1. The results of the Kruskal-Wall is test Indicate that no statistically 

significant differences (at the 0.30 level or lower) exist between the re-- 

gional values of differential treatment as measured by the aggregate todex 
of Information requested, ^ 
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TABLE 16 If 
AGGREGATE INDEX OF DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT: 
' INFORMATION REQUESTED 
(Cases Classified by SMSA Sij^) 
(Percent) 



Large SMSAs 
(1.433) 

Small SMSAs 
(153) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
68 



68 



REQUESTED OF REQUESTED OF 
BLACK ONLY WHITE ONLY- 



20 



16 



16 



NET 

DIFFERENTIAL 
TREATfENT 



NOTE; 



(1) Percentages In first three colianns may not total lOQ because 
of rounding. . 

(2) Three asterisks Indicate "that the difference between the num- 
ber of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is sl^ttistically 

_. -Significant at the 0.01 level, no asterisks that the differ- 
. ence is not statistically significant at the O.lOiiifciByel or 
lov^er. 




(3) Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample sizes 
equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see footnotes on 
page 49. ^ 

(4) Differential treatment reported in the fourth column does not 
imply that being asked more information is necessarily favor- 
able or unfavorable treatment (see text for further explanation) 

(5) A twortail test of statistical significance was used for this 
,,Jnde;(.^^ay9e';of the';^ in classifying treatment on in- 

aTWdu^n 'fndex items as favorable or unfavorable. 
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small SHSAs rental agents requested more Information fran whites 16 per- 
cent of the time and more information from blacks 16 percent of the time.^ 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF INFORMATION REQUESTED 

AND THE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY . ' 

Table 17 presents the cross-tabulation of the aggregate index of in- 
formation requested and the aggregate index of housing availability. This 
table is used to determine whether the information requested of auditors 
was related to the information given them regarding housing availability. 
The chi-square statistic of 12 is statistically significant at the 0.05 
level. That is, the pattern of daserved frequencies relative to expected 
frequencies indicates that the index of inforpiation requested is not 
independent of the index of housing availability. However' the direc- 
tion andVtrength of the relationship are not readily apparent from the 
table. There is a small but not statistically significant (at the 0.10 
level or lower) positive relatlon^tr^fJ^etween being asked more information 
and being favored with respect to housing availability.^ That Is, the 
{rt>served frequency with which audl^rs who were asked more information 
than their teanmates were also favlTred with regard to what they were told 
about apartment availability is higher than the expected frequency with 



A. 

1 



1. Results of the Mann-Whitney test are not statistically significant 
at the 0.30 level or lower. 

2. The ganina statistic is positive but not^ti^ically significant at 
the 0.10 level or lower. 
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TABLE 17 A 
CROSS-TABULATION OF TJ€ INDEX OF INFORMATION.REQUESTED AND THE 

INDEX .OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
(Percent) 



REQUESTED OF 
WHITE ONLY 



INFORMATION REQUESTED 
NO 

DIFFERENCE 



REQUESTED OF 
BLACK ONUr 



o -J 
»— I CP 



WHITE FAVORED 



NO DIFFERENCE 



BLACK FAVORED 



8 

(6) 



3 

(4) 



2 

(3) 



31 
(33) 



22 
(21) 



15 
(14) 



10 
(9) 



6 

(6) 



4 

(4) 



Nionber of cases = 1,674 

Chi-s<^uare = 12; significant at the 0.05 level 

Expected frequencies in parentheses (see table 9) 

NOTE: "Number of cases" is the "adjusted" sample size for which cross- 
tabulation was performed; see footnote 2 on page 49. 
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which these twi events i^uld occur s*1mu1taneous1y. However, the observed 



frequencies differ from those expected by negligible amounts. 

The cross-tetbulation results for th^ information requested and hous- 
ing availability indices do not provide convincing evidence that being 
asked more information is favorable or unfavorable treatment. If an au- 
ditor was asked more information than his teammate, the auditor may have 
been screened by an agent, treated seriously as a prospective renter, or 
both. The cross- tabulation results do not suggest that being asked more 
information is necessarily unhwuipable discriminatory treatment.^ 

Cross-tabulations are not reported for census regions and for large 
and snail SMSAs, but the results indicate that only In the South and for 
large SMSAs does a statistically significant relationship exist between 
information requested and treatment with respect to housing availability. 
The two Indices are positively related for all regions except the North- 
east, and. for large and small SMSAs. However, the relationship between 
indices Is weak, with none of the regional and SMSA results indicating a 
. positive (or negative) relationship of statistical significance at the 



0.10 level or lower. That is, no strong evidence exists to-conclude that 



1, If relatively few cases occurred in which there was differiential treat 
ment of teammates as measured by both indices, the likelihood of discern- 
ing the exact relationship between types of differential treatment of 
black auditors and white auditors is lower. .Few auditors—either blacks 
or whites—were asked the individual items that comprise the information 
requested Index, and therefore a large percentage of cases were classi- 
fied "no difference" on the index. Thus, reported cross-tabulation re- 
sults are not surprising. 
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being requested more Information positively correlated with being ■ 
treated favorably or unfavorably with respect to housing availability. 

% 

INFORMATION VOLUNTEERED • 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 

The process by which information is conveyed to apartn«nt seekers is 
another important part of searching for an apartment. The rental agent, 
by volunteering information that would be useful to the apartment seeker, 
can facilitate the exchange of useful information. That is, the rental 
agent can show a genuine interest in the apartment seeker by Conveying 
crucial information that will help determine whether or not to rent a 
particular apartment. The rental agent can also restrict the exchange of 
useful information by being passive or nonresponsive. This voluntary ex- 
change of information between the agent and the apartment seeker may be a 
subtle, but important, form of discrimination. 

If the rental agent did not volunteer relevant information, the audi- 

- ( ^ 

tors were instructed to obtain as much specific information as possible 

through politq^but persistent questioning. They were to ask fib^ut lease 
requirements and whether a security deposit was required, ^f they were 
told that no apartments mre available, they were to ask about the exis- 
tence of a waiting list. The auditors were also expected to record what 
the agent said about the application procedure and credit check. 

Table 18 presents the relative frequencies with which rental agents 
volunteered more information to either auditor, that is, the percentages 
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TABLE 18 
INFORMATION VOLUNTEERED 

« 

(Percent) 



LEASE REQUIREMENTS 
(1,554) 

SECURITY DEPOSIT 

(1,524) : 

WAITING LIST 
(270) 

APPLICATION 
(l,-577) 

CREDIT CHECK 
(1.576) 



NO VOLUNTEERED VOLUNTEERED NET 

DIFFERENCE TO WHITE ONLY TO BLACK ONLY DIFFERENCE 



64 



60 



53 



64 



71 



19 



24 



31 



18 



14 



17 



16 



16 



18 



15 



15 



-1 



NOTE: (1) Three asterisks indicate that the difference betv^en the number 
af cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level, no asterisks that the difference is 
not statistically significant at the 0.10 level or lower. 

(2) Numbers in parentheses are the unweighted number of cases; tests 
of significance were performeSd on an "adjusted" sample size of 
equal magnitude. See footnotes on p?ge 49. 
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of cases in which more cjalevarit i)ifOinnation was volunteered to one auditor 
or the other without the auditor's having to. ask for the Informatjon. Five 
items are Included In the category: lease' requlrements, the requirement 
for a security deposit, the exis^^nce of a waiting list, appllcHlon pro- - 
cedures, and the credit check. > 

There was a moderate tendency for rental agents to conv^y^^e infor- 
mation to white auditors than to black auditors. For security deposit and 
waiting list, the differential treatment accorded black and *^1te auditors 
was statistically significant at the 0.01 level; for the other three items, 
the black and white were treated with virtually no difference. The two 
statistically significant items, however, are two of the most common and^ 
most important itemj^iir an. apartment search. The imount of the security 
deposit was volunteered in 46 percent of the cases, arid the ex1stence;"of 
a waiting list was volunteered in 14 percent of the cases. Information on 
the security deposit was volunteered (or not volunteered) no differently 
to both members of the team 60 percent of the time, volunteered to only 
the white auditor 24 percent of the tinffi, and volunteered to only the black 
auditor 16 percent of the time. Rental -agents volunteered no different in- 
formation on the waiting list to botti auditors 53 percent of the time, vol- 
unteered 'information to only the white auditbr 31 percent of the time, and 
volunteered .information to only the black auditor 16 percent of the time. 

The substantial difference in treatment with respect to irfforwition 
volunteered about waiting list is particularly .important. When an 
apartment seeker is told that -no apartment is immediately available. 



4 " 
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Information about i walttng list becon»$ perhaps the most Important ^t&n 
in the search. Volunteered Information about a waiting list is i^rsuaslye 
evidence that the rental agent desires to maintain a continuing relation- 
ship with the prospective renter.^ Conversely, failure to volunteer such, 
information suggests that the rental agent, may want to discontinue the 
relationship. • • • 

INDEX OF INFORMATION VOLUNTEERED 

Table 19 summarizes the results of aggregating all five items in ta- 
ble 18 to derive an index of Information volunteered (case 1). The index 
is designed to reveal any systematic difference in treatment based on race. 
The same- ^lireria used to combine responses about housing availability 
were used to develop the aggregate indfx of information volunteerecf (see 
page, 57). Table 20 gives the results for an index combining only two of 
the items— security deposit and waiting list (case 2). The in(Jices assume 
that volunt^ring information is favorable to the apartment seeker. That 
is, if information was volunteered to the white (black) only, it is assumed 
that the white (black) was favored. 

For the aggregate Index of information volunteered (case 1), the dif- 
ference In treatment, accorded black auditors ami white auditors Is statis- 
tically significant at the 0.01 level for the national sample. The practice 
of volunteering information appears to vary across regions. In the national 
sample, for example, rental agents treated both auditors no differently in 
fO percent of the cases, voliJinteered information only to the white auditor 
32 percent of the time, and Vol unteered Information only to the black 
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TABLE 19 

AGGREGATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATtBlY TREATMENT: 
INFORMATION VOLUNTEERED (CASE 1) 
(Percent) 



% 


' NO 
DIFFERENCE 


WHITE- 
FAVORED 


BLACK 
FAVORED 


DISCRIMINATORY 
TREAT^CNT 


J^ONAL 
j586) 


40 


32 


28 




• 

Northeast 
(558) 


44 


34 


22 


12*** 

• 


North Central 
(296) i . ^ . 


43 

* 


- 32 . 


25 


.7* 


South 
(639) 


35 


31 

✓ 


34 


-3 


West 
(93) 


* 42 


33 

* 


26 


7 



NOTE: (1) This Index of infbmiation volunteered confines all five Items 
In table 18. ' 

(2) Percentages in* first three coliBnns may not total lOO^because 
of rounding. . 

(3) Three asterisks indicate that the difference between the num- 
ber of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level, one asterisk that the diffei:- 
ence is sta1;istically significant at the 0.10 level, and no 
asterisks that the difference- is not staitistically significant 
at the 0.10 level or lower; 

(4) Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample sizes 
• equil to the number of cases in parentheses; see footnotes on 

page 49. 
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TABLE 20 " J 
AKRESATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT: 
INFORMATION VOLUNTEERED (CASE 2) 
(Percent) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 



NATIQNAL 
(1,547) 

Northeast 
(543) , 

North Central 
(287) , 

South 
(630) 

West 
(87) 



56 
62 
63 
48 
56 



WHITE 
FAVORED 

26 . 



25 
24 
28 
33 



BLACK 
FAVORED 

18 



14 
13 
24 
11 



DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT 



IV 
IV 
4* 
22*** 



NOTE:^ (1) This index of information volunteered combines only two of the 
items in table 18~the amount of the security deposit and the 
existence of a wajting list. 

(2> Percentages in first three columns may not total 100 because 
of rounding. 

(3) Three asterisks indicate that the difference between the number 
of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level*, one asterisk that the difference is 

• statistically significant at -the 0.10 level. 

• ■ ..■.■»•••'■ . 

(4) Tests- of significance were performed on "adjustied" sample sizes 
equal to the number of, cases in parentheses; see footnotes on 

* page 49. , * 
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auditor 28 percent of the tin«. The greatest (discriminatory treatment by 

'■* ' 

region was In the N^g^east, i^ere the difference (12 percent) was sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level. In the other three regions the absolute dif- 
ferential ranges from 3 percent favoring blacks in the Soutl^ to 7 percent 
favoring whites in the North Central and Western regiop^ For the aggre- 
gate index of Information vojfunteered (case 2), the difference in treat- 
ment iTs statistically significant at the 0.01 level for the national sam- 
ple and all of the census regions except the South. ^ 

Soii» interesting variations among regions appear when the two indices 
are compared. In the ,West ^:ase 1 shows a difference between Information 
volunteered only to the white and in^rmation volunteered only to the 
black (7 percent) thJt is not statistically significant, tjjit case 2 shows 
a statistically significant difference of 22 percent. In the South case 1 
shows a difference of -3 percentage points (not statistically significant 
at the 0.10 level or lower), while case 2 shows a difference of 4 percent- 
age points (statistically significant at the 0.10 level). The sensitivity 
of index results between cases 1 and 2 may indicate either regional varia- 
tion in discriminatory practices or regional variation in the importance 
of particular Items in the>ious1ng search of prospective renters. Further 
, refinement of index measures is planned; a more comprehensive assessment 



1. The Kruskal-Wallis test Indicates that statistically significant (at 
the 0.30 level or lower) differences do not exist between the regions in 
the differential treatment of blacks and whites as measured by either case 
1 or case 2 of the index of information volunteered. 
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of the relative Importance of Individual items nay clarify the apparent 
differences In regional practices. , ^ 

Table 21 shows the results of the 1nd1ce§^of information volunteered 
when SMSAs are divided according to size. For case 1 the table Indicates 
that when differential treatment occurred rental agents volunteered more 
infbrmation to whites in large SMSAs and more information to blacks In small 
SMSAs. The difference in discriminatory treatment is not statistically 
significant for small SMSAs, which probably reflects the smaller number of 
audits conducted in small SMSAs. For case 2 the table Indicates a similar 
pattern. Rental agents volunteered more Information to whites in large 
SMSAs and mpre information to blacks in small SMSAs. The difference is 
statistically significant for large SMSAs but not significant at the 0.10 
level or lower for small SMSAs. ' 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDICES OF INFORMATION VOLUNTEERED 
AND THE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

Tables 22 and 23 present the cross-tabulation of the aggregate indices 
of Information volunteered arai the aggi*egate index of housing availability. 
These tables are used to determine whether the Information volunteered to 
auditors was related to information given them regarding housing avajTabil- 
Ity. For both case 1 and case 2, the- chi-square values are statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level. The pattern of observed frequencies relative 
to expected frequencies indicates that the indices of information volun- 
teered are related positively to the index of housing availability. That 
Is, If an auditor of one race was favored on one index, he was more likely 
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TABLE 21 

AGGREGATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREAT1€NT: 
INF(»MATION VOLUNTEERED 
(Cases Classified by SMSA Size) 
(Percent) 

. ♦ - 

■ NO WHITE BLACK DISCRIMINATORY 

DIFFERENCE FAVORED FAVORED TREAT>€NT 

Case 1 

Large SMSAs 41 32 27 5*** 

(1,433) 

Small SMSAs 28 32 40 -8 

(153), 



'I 



I 



Case 2 



Large SMSAs 56 27 17 - 10*** 

(1,399) 

Small SMSAs 53 23 '24 -1 

(148) ' 

• . - 

NOTE: (1) TKree asterisks Indicate that the/difference between the number 
of cases represented In columns 2 and 3 Is statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level, no asterisks that the difference Is 
• ^ not statistically significant at the 0.10 level or lower. 

(2) Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample sizes 
equal to the nwnber of cases in parentheses; see footnotes in 
•page 49. ^ 
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TABLE 22 • 
CROSS-TABULATIGN OF TMt IPfllEX OF INFtMlMATION VOLUNTEERED (CASE 1) 
m THE IP©EX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 



t4 



CO 

CD 
CO 



WHITE FAVORED 



NO DIFFERENCE 



BLACK FAVORED 



(Percent) 



WHITE 
FAVORED 

19 ^ 
(16) 



8 

(10) 



6 

(7) 



1 



INFORMATION VOLUNTEERED 
NO 

DIFFERENCE 

19 
(19) 



13 
fl2) 



8 

(«) 



BLACK 
FAVORED 

11 

(13) 



10 
(9) 



7 

(6) 



Number of cases - 1,575 

Chl-square - 40; significant at the 0.01 level 
Expected frequencies In parelPheses (see table 9) 

NOTE: "Number of cases" Is the "adjusted" sample size for which cross- 
tabulation was performed; see footnote 2 on page 49. ^ 
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TABLE 23 

CROSS-TABULATION OF THE irfl)EX OF I NF(»WAT10N VOLUNTEERED (CASE 2) 
AND THE INDEX OF I^SING AVAILABILIH 
(Percent) » 



WHITE FAVORED 



N0> DIFFERENCE 



BLACK FAVORED 



WHITE 
FAVORED 

16 ' 
(13) 

6 

(8) 
4 

(6) 



m 



INFORMATION VOLUN TEBjED 
NO 

' DIFFERENCE 



25 
(27) 



19 
(17) 



12 

(12) 



BLACK 
FAVORED 



8 

(9) 



',5 
(5) 



5 

(4) 



Number of cases ■ 1,537 , 

Chl-square - 44; sIgnlficJl at the 0.01 l^vel 

Expected frequencies In parentheses (see table 9) - 

NOTE: "Number of cases" fs the "adjusted" sample size for which cross- 
tabulation was performed; see footnote 2 on page 49. 
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to have been favored on the other Index.' "the two jllscriminatory tech- 
niques tend to complement each other. 

For case 1 the chl-square values Indicate that the relationship he- 
tMeen the indices Is not statistically significant for the West and for 
small SMSAs. For the other three regions and for large SMSAs, the rela- 
tionship Is significant at the 0.01 level. For case 2 the relationship 
between Indices Is. not statistically slgfTfflcant in the West. For the 
other three regions and for large and small SMSAs, the tym Indices are 
statistically significant at the 0.01 level. The lack of statistical sig- 
nificance for thie West reflects the small sample size for that region. 



RESULTS FOR AUDITS IN WHICH 

BOTH Amum m rut agent ; 

This part reports audit results when cases were deleted In which 
matched team members saw different rental agents. Excluding the^e cases 
eliminates' some ol^the randomness In differential treatment of auditors 
resulting from rental agents' differing personal styles. Although 
experiment could have been designed so that both auditors saw the same 
rental agent, the audit designers wanted both team members to make the ^ 
same type of approach as they entered the rental complex. Therefore, 
they arrived unannounced and requested an apartment of a specified size. 
To do otherwise would have needlessly complicated other aspects of the^ 
experlment's'design, 

JFo- determine whether teammates saw the same rental agent, the audi- 
tors were instructed to request a business card when they left the rental 
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office If the agent had not offered a card. If the agent had no business 
card, the auditors were to ask for his name. In the sample, 57 percent of 
the te^s saw the same agent, while 19 percent saw different agents. In 
24 percent of the cases (mainly because one or both of the aud1lR)rs °did 
not d>ta1n a business card or the name of the rental agent), it could not 
be determined whether the. auditors saw the same rental agent. These cases 
were omitted from the analysis. ' _ 

INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 
Housing Avail ability 

The absolute difference between "white favored" and "black favored" 
increased by 7 percenta§e points with respect to the ninnber of apartments 
agents volunteered were available and decreased by 4 percentage points- 
with respect to infogpation provided about the length of the waiting list. 
Differential treatment for the remaining items changed by no more than 3 
percentage points. • 

♦ 

Courtesy 

Deleting cases in which the black and white auditors saw different 
agents generally increased the differences between "white favored" and 
"black favored." However, none of the increases were more than 2 per- 
centage points. 
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Terms and Conditions 



lengii 



The Item regarding the length of the credit check changed from the 
black's being favored by a difference of .2 percentage points to the white's 
being favored by a difference of 6 percentage points. In neither case Is 
the result statistically significant at the 0,10 level or lower, ^fone of 
the remaining items in this category change b^ more than 3 percentage 
points. ^11^ 

r 

Information Requested 

None of the items changed by more than 1 percentage point. 

Information Volunteered * 

. The difference in Information volunteered about lease requirements 
increased by 3 percentage points and becanre statistically significarrt. 
The difference in information volunteered about the security Jdepos1t^ and 
about a credit check changed by 4 percentage points. The remaining two 
items each changed by less ^n 2 percentage points. 

AGGREGATE INDICES ' \ 
Housing Avail ability fj 



The absolute difference between "white favored" and "black favored" 
on the index of housing availability increased by 6 percentage points (to 
33 percent) for the national sample, 1 percentage point for the IJortheast, 
and 12 percentage points for the South. It decreased by 3 percentage 
po4nts for the North Central region and 5 percentage points for the West. 

. ■ • .x' 
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Courtesy ^ 

The only notable change in the aggregate Index of courtesy occurred 
In the West. The absolute difference between "white favored" and "black, 
favored" changed from 10 per^enta^ points favoring whites to 2 percent- 
age points favoring blacks. However, neither of t^e differences is sta- 
tistically significant because the sample size is so snail for the West- 
fewer than 100 audits. 

« 

Terms and Conditions 

The difference in the index of terms and comlitions for the North 
Central region changed from blacks' being favored by 5 percentage points 
to whites' being favored by 1 percentage -foint. tleither of these differ- 
ences is statistically significant, however, and none of the differences 

k 

in treatment for the. other three regions or for the national sample 
changed by more than 2 percentage points. 

Information Requested 

' - None of the differences in treatment changed by more than 3 percent- 
age points. 

Information Volunteered 

The absolute difference in the index of information volunteered for 
the West changed from 7 percentage points td no difference. But, again, 
neither ^these differentials. is statistically significant. None of 
the differences for the other three regions or for the national sample 
'Changed by more than 3 percentage points. 
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ALTERKATIVE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAqABILITY 

The Index of housing availability used earlier treated "ambiguous" 
cases as equivalent to cases In which audit teaamates were treated with 
no difference. An ambiguous case is one In which both te^mptes were 
treated favorably on at least one of the Index items. The aggregation 
technique used made no distinction among cases In which both auditors 
were treated no differently on all Index Items, cases in which both 
auditors were favored on the same number of 1 tens, and cases in which j| 
both auditors were treated favorably but one auditor was favored on more 
items than his teammate. This section presents an alternative index of 
housing availability:' If an auditor was favored on more index 'items 
than his teammate, he is considered to have been treated^favorably. 

-This alternative^index gives equal weight to each of the Items In- 
cluded in the index, which Is a disadvantage because some Items may be 
intrinsically more important than others. However, the technique has the 
advarttage of treating ambiguous cases as being different from cases In 
j^Mch bVh audit teammates were treated no differently and from -cases In 
which both auditors were favored ofl the same nia«faer of Items. Thus, If 
one audito^ was favored on two of the housing availability items and his 
teammate wak favored on one item, the case is counted as favoring the 
first auditor-^ the aggregation technique previously used would have con- 
sidered this case as being equivalent to one in which both auditors were 
treated no differently, ' \ ' 
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TaMj24 presents the alternative Index of housing avallab^illty. The 
Items included in the Index are the same as those reported earlier: apart- 
ment availability, first or second choice, apartments volunteered, and 
waiting list. All instances in which the white auditor was favored on at 
least one more item than the black auditor mre classified as "white, fa- . 
vored." All cases in which the bjack was favored on at least one more item 
than the white auditor were classified as/"black favored." Cases classi- . 
fled "no difference" are limited to those in whiQb tearan)ates were treated 
exactly the same on all items and cases in which both teammates were fa- 
vored on the same nimiber of it&ns. 

Tbe results in tables 3 and 24 are remarkably similar; that is, the 
reported estimates of racial discriminatit)n Sre insensitive to this. change 
in how the index was constructed. The national results in table 3 indi- 
cate that blacks encountered discrlnflnation In 27 percent of their -attempts 
to find rental units. In table 24 the national estimate is 28 percent. ^ 
Changes in-the regional results are minimal, with the Northeast still con- 
siderably lo^er than the other regions. The national and regional results 
are all statistically significant at the 0.01 1-evel. 

LIMITATIONS 

1. Auditing, even when conducted rigorously, cannot detect all forms 
of discrimination. Because none of the audits were carried through to the 
point of putting down a security deposit or application fee, some important 
forms of discrimination were undoubtedly undetected.. This pr*oblem Is less 
important for renta>l audits than for sales audits, however. 

, ilO 
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. TABLE ?4 , : 

ALTERNATIVE IW)EX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREAT^£NT: HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

♦ 

/ ^ (Percent) 





« 

NO i» 
DIFFERENCE " 


WHITE 
FAVORED • 


BLACK 
FAVOREIT 


DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT . 


NATIONAL 


31 - 


49 , 


. 21 


28*** 


Northeast 


32 

• 


44 . 


24 


20*** 


North Central 


34 


50 


17 


33*** 


South 


27 


52 

•I 


21 


31*** 


West 


34 


49 


17 


32*** 



NOTE: (1) Percentages in first three colunins meor not total 100 because 
of rounding. 

* (2) Three asterisks indicate that the difference between the num- 
ber of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level. 
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2. In computing measures of discrimination against blacks In the 

rental housing njarket. It was assumed that differential treatment favor- 
Ing blacks was due solely to. the randonmess of the auditing technique. 'If 
this assumption Is incorrect— that Is, If there was some discrimination 
against whites as as against blacks— the n«as'ured differential tr*eat- 
ment would Indicate only the extent to which discrimination against blacks 
exceeded discrimination against whites. That Is, It 'Would understate the 
' absolute level of discrimination against blacks. Several alternative ex- 
planations for differential treatment favoring blacks are possible. A1- 
though some preliminary analysis of the In-depth site audits (where recent 
data on the r'aclal composition of census tracts are available) indicates 
little discrimination against whites, more extensive investigation will 
be needed before one can assume confidently that discrimination against 
whites is not very important. ♦ 

The auditing procedures themselves lead to son% nonrandom case^ of 
differential ^re^ttnent In which rental agents treated black audltors^nore 
favorably. Since the black auditor ^ways preceded the white auditor -in 
the rental test, some rental agents undoubtedly believed that the black 
would rent a single vacant unit. Although all auditor? were Carefully 
instructed not to leave the impression that they were interested in the 
apartment offered, some black auditors' possibly overzealousne^s or some 
.rental agents' misinterpretation of auditors' Intents could have left the 
rental agent believing that the black would have rented a vacant apartment. 

112 
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Hence» th6 agent would have presented the unit as less available for tHe 
Mhlte auditor. Unfortunately, this hypothesis cannot be tested. 

In addition, because the Mack auditor visited the rental complex 
first, the white teanmate would more^ frequently arrive during lunch hour 
or before closing. These arrival times for the white suggest that, even 
If the agent wanted to 'treat both auditors mo differently, whites might 
have been treated less favorably. Such disparate arrival times could ex- 
plain some of the ambiguous cases. That Is, If the white arrived just 
before lunch, the rental agent may have treated him favorably on the 
Items related to availability but may no^ have conveyed much Information 
about lease requirements or a security deposit. Again, there Is no obvi- 
ous, straightforward way to test this hypothesis. 

3. Finally, and possibly most Importantly, the results reported here 
relate only to a search process that ^^sed newspaper advertisements to find 
available apartments* Because itiany discriminatory landlords might choose 
not to advertise vacant units In newspapers, the level of observed racial 
discrimination In the rental housing market Is probably underestimated. 

Given all of these limitations. It Is remarkable that such high level 
of discrimination In the rental market in«re observed. 



CHAPTER 3 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN THE'i|^LES HOUSING MARKET 

The audit procedure for the sales housing market was soit^hat dif- 
ferent from that used In the rental housing market. In the rental mar- 
ket, blacks always preceded whites In visiting a particular rental com- 
plex, with the white auditors visiting the sit^ usually within an hour 
of their black teamnates. The rental audits were conducted at specific 
apartment buildings or ccvnplexes; auditors arrived unannounced and in- 
quired about vacancies in the building or complex they were assigned. 
In the sales .market, however, although auditors usually arrived at real 
estate offices unanntfunced, they did not inquire about a specific house 
or houses. Instead, they Inquired about housing of a designated price 
and size, and a general location.^ As in the rental audit, both auditors 
always made the same request, so that differential treatment does not re- 
flect the auditors' different housing preferences. 



1. The seTection of neighborhoods to be requested by auditors was ex- 
ceptionally dVflcult because the locations of sales properties and. real 
estate offices are nof always identified in newspaper advertisements. 
Centralizing sampling at project headquarters in Washington, D.C., en-, 
sured sampling consistency across sites. However, because headquarters 
staff designated the neighborhoods to be requested by auditors, the staff 
had to determine tfie exact location of every real estate office (selected 
randomly from newspaper advertisements)^ and designate a neighborhood that 
appeared re|Sonably close to the office to be audited. Working with 
street maps, telephone directories, and a variety of other material, 
headquarters staff first identified the location of an office and then 
designated a "neighborhoc«l" that surrounded, was adjacent to, or was not 
too distant from the office. This procedure was not foolproof; audit 
supervisors wflo discovered neighborhood designation^ many miles distant 
frwi an office or who discovered terminology unlikely to be used to 
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since auditors did not request Infonnatlon about a |)art1cu1ar house, 
the black auditor did not have to precede the white. Ideally; blacks 
should have preceded whites half the time and whites preceded blacks the 
other half'. However, this approach would have unduly conipl icated audit 
supervisors' and auditors' tasks, so whites arbitrarily preceded blacks 
In all sales audits. 

A longer time was allowed to conpT^ the sales audits to reduce the 
likelihood that auditors would run Into their teammates during their site 
visits. Because the neighborhood the auditors requested >i1ways covered a 
sufficiently broad area, the likelihood of a change In the nunber of 
properties for sale over a^day or so was minimal. Auditors were allowed 
up to 32 hours to complete their visits to a particular "real estate of- 
fice. In many cases, black auditors' site visits tmre.on the day follow- 
ing their white tieammates' visits. For those audits conducted on the 
same day, white auditors normally visited the site In the morning, and 
their blaqk counterparts visited the site In, the afternoon. The agents 
spent widely varying amounts of time with prospective customers. As In 



describe the market area designated by' Washington staff were Instructed 
to change the "neighborhood," accordingly. (Most changes received prior 
approval from Washington.) (io attempt was made to select neighborhoods 
by their racial composition or any other criterion except that the 
neighborhoods requested had to be either the location of properties as 
advertised in the newspaper or the location of the real estate office. 
(Frequently, the neighborhood designated was a suburban political juris- 
diction. ) Future analysis of audit data for evidence of racial steering 
will address whether treatment of auditors may have been related to the 
neighborhoods they requested. 
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rental audits, sales auditors completed their standardized report forms 
shortly after visiting the sites. ^ 

For this chapter, sales Items are grouped Into four main categories: 

• housing availability \ 

• courtesy 

• service 

• household Information requested. ^ 

Two other categories— f1nanct]!jg, and terms arul conditions— Were considerefl 
for Inclusion. Because th^|i^1es audits simulated only the Initial phase 
of searching for a house (auditors were Instructed not to' express definite 
Interest In a particular house or houses), the study Includes relatively 
Tittle Inform^lon about different treatment according to race with respect 
to financing the purchase of a house. Therefore, the Important role that 
real estate agents may assume In assisting prospective buyers' to obtalh 
financing Is relatively unexamined In this report. (The limited Informa- 
tion on financing that has been collect»l will be Included in a later re- 
port.) "The terms and conditions category will use Itttns from the audit 
report forms for houses suggested as serious possibilities and/or houses 
the auditors actually inspected. ^ 



1. Auditors omitted surprisingly few items from their reports. The 
.quality of the data— particularly the low number of. missing items— is 
especially important because this report is based on an analysts of the 
comparative treatment accorded twp teammates on individual items in- 
cluded on the Sales Audit Report Form. 

2. Because of an unfortunate error during keypunching data about spe- 
cific houses, analysts could not ensure that the Information given the 
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A final category sales effort, will also be considered for Inclu- 
slon'ln a subsequent report. The/Sales Audit Report Forms contained a 
series of questions about the degrie to which a sales agent seemed Intent 
on closing a deil or, at least, on arousing the Interest of a prospective 
•buyer. The foVins also contained control (^estlons that will allow a 
comparison of the actual characteristics of a particular house and 
neighborhood with the real estate agent's corai«nts about that house and 
neighborhood. *^ , * . 

The nature of the sales market is very different from that of t^i^ - 
rental market. Reported '*es^|ts of sales audits may differ somewhat from 
those of rental audits for at least three reasons: , 

1. Two members of a sales audit team are much less likely to see 
the s^ame real estate agent than two members of a rental team 

. are to se« the same rental agent. 

2. Because buying a; house is a imich longer\nd more involved pro-*-, 
cess than renting an apartment, there are also more opportunities 

> 

for differential -rand often Subtle— treatment of pro«pect1ve 
homebuyers. Some of then were never examined during this study. 

3. Real estate agents' incomes— unlike those of rental agents— are 
• based predominantly on sales coimissions; -hence, there is an 

two members of an audit team about a particular house was, in fact, 
about the same house. This error Is being corrected and the terms and 
conditions category will be a.nalyzed for. inclusion in a subsequent re- 
port on evidence of steering. 
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Incentfve to serve both blacks and whites, even 1f one race may 
receive, on average, better treatment. 

HOUSING AVAILABIIITY 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS . 

Differential treatment regi|)3||ng housing availability Is an espe- 
cially Important indication of discrimination because different lal^reai- 
ment on these items Is a clear violation of fair ho"Using legislation, 
and differential treatment on these Items is perpaps the most fundamental 
form of discrimination a person might encounter. The most direct mea- 
sures of access^to housing are t'hose' questions that indicate what auditors 
were told or offered with respect to the housing they requested (see ques- 
tions 21 through ?5 in appendix D>. These questions reflect the proce- 
dures all a(^d iters, were Instructed to follow. Each sales auditor was to 
request housing 1^ price, size, ^nd general neighborhood location; both 
members of an a^dit team were to make identical requests, they vfere to" * 

be firm but n^ overly i^rsi stent in presenting their requests and in 

/ ■ ■ ' 

soliciting suggestions from the agent about houses that would meet their ' 

preference?. If an agent attempted to dissuade an auditor from his re- 

quest, the auditor was instru<?ted to repeat his request until efforts to 

do so appeared fruitless. Similarly, if an agent attanpted to have the 

auditor select available houses~e.g., from a multiple Usting directory— 

the auditor was always to attempt to have the agent suggest possibilities. 

Auditors were also encoaraged to inspect houses that agents suggested. 

4 
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In fact', if they did not inspect at least two houses, they were to^ex- 
plaln why.^ 

Table 25 presents the national results for each of tHe six items 
relating* to housing availability. With respect to what an auditor was 

if 

told in response to his housing request, both auditors v®re treated no 
differently in 68 percent of the cases. In t^ 32 percent of the cases 
in which auditors were treated differently with respect to responses to 
the housing request, the white auditor was favored nearly twice as many 
times (21 percent) as the^black (11 percent). This observed difference 

i 

in frequency with which whites were treated mo»;e favorably than blacks 
is significant at the Q.Ol level. Not reported" is that three-quarters 
of all auditors were told that something was available for inspection 
immediately, although the percentage varied. Whites were told something 
imm^iately available 81 percent of the time, but telacks received 
same response only 70 percent of the time. 
This question is perhaps the single ii||st important^item on the Sales 
Audit Report Form,*because it deals directly with the auditors' stated 



1. During the pilot audit conducted in January and February 1977 in 
Cincinni^ti, Ohio, It became apparent that the extra time and transpor- 
tation costs of inspecting houses deterred auditors from completing 
their audits as directed. Therefore, in the general atfd it, auditors 
•were compensated for each house inspected up to a maximum of four. This 
extra incentive was felt necessary if the study was to reveal any possi- 
ble steering into or away from segregated neighborhoods. However, be- 
cause this extra incentive to inspect houses may distort the results 
slightly (e.g.t if the monetary incentive was for some reason more impor- 
tant to white auditors than to blacks or vice versa), the question on 
houses inspl^icted was deleted from the aggregate -index of housing avail a- • 
bility. (Results with or without this question differ only marginally.) 
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. TABLE 25 
HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
(Percent) 



HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
(1.525) 

mTIPLE LIsfiNG DIRECTORY 

OFFERED 
(1.642) 

OTHER LISTINGS OFFERED 
(230) 

HOUSES VOLUNTEERED 
(1.640) . 

INVITATIONS TO INSPECT 

HOUSES 
(1.642T 

f 

HOUSES INSPECTED 
(1.642) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
68 



67 
76 
22 

23 
35 



WHITE 
FAVORED 



BLACK NET 
FAVORED DIFFERENCE 



21 

13 
18 
54 

46 

38 



11 



20 



24 

31 
28 



10*** 

12*** 
30*** 

15*** 

I 

10^ 



NOTE: (ij Percentages in first three columns may not total 100 because 
of rounding. 

« 

(2) Three asterisks Indicate that the difference between the nian- 
ber of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level. _ 

(3) Numbers In parentheses are the unweighted number of cases; 
tests of significance *«re performed on an "adjusted" sample 
size of equal magnitude. See footnotes on^page 4'9. 
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preferences (I.e., price, size, and location requested). Responses to 
most of the Items about availability on the form could be classified as 
unambiguously preferable (or less preferable) treatment. For example, 
three house inspections represent "better" treatment than one house 1n- 
spectlon. In a few cases, however, doubt remained about which of two 
responses concerning housing availability was IfTfact preferable— for ex- 
ample, whether being told nothing was Immediately available In the neigh- 
borhood requested was less favorable treatment than being told nothing 
was available of the price or size housing requested in the desired neigh- 
borhbod. (See question 21 on Sales Audit Report Fonn in appendix D.) 
In such situations, differential treatment of audit teammates was measured 
first with one of the responses assumed to be preferable ami then with the 
other response assumed to be preferable. If no significant differences 
occurred in the frequencies with which blacks ami whites were favored un- 
der these alternative assumptions, the original ordering of the refsponses 
was accepted. 

With respect to being shown a multiple listing or other similar 
directory, auditors were treated no differently with approximately the 
same frequency as in the case of housing requested^-67 percent. However, 
when differfii||1al treatment occurred, the black was favored more fre- 
quently than the white, and the difference is significant a^ the 0.01 
level. ^ This* result is somewhat surprisihg because it is counter to the 



1. Offering a multiple listing directory may be a means by which an 
agent avoids recommending particular houses or housing locations t« 

% • 
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results of the other availability Items, which show large dlfferent^ial 
treatments favoring the white auditor. The differences In the frequen- 
cies with which whites were treated more favorably than blacks for the 
four remaining availability Items range from 10 to 30 percentage points 
and are statistically significant at the 0.01 level. 



INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY \ 

Housing availability Is crucial to homebuyers; It Is probably more 
Important in eosuring accessibility than any other\s Ingle, category of 
treatment accorded bu^s by real estate agents. Therefore, differences 
in housing availability for blacks and whites also prcibabl^ constUute 
this study's clearest evidence of the extent of discriirilnalilon In the 
housing market. The aggregate index of housing avail abiliti combines 
four of the six. individual items reported in table 25--hous1ng availa- 
bility, multiple listing or similar directory offered, houses volunteered 
by the agent as serious possibilities, and invitations to inspect houses. 
The question of whether real estate agents suggested other houses if they 
did not show a multiple listing or similar directory to auditors was 

omitted because either the black or the white auditor was favorect in only^ 

If 



homeseeker. Analysis of audit data has not revealed that offering a 
directory invariably, or even frequently, means that agents did not also 
suggest particular houses to auditors or invite^ them to Inspect houses. 
Further exploration of this issue is planned; however, analysis has so 
far indicated that being offered a directory is not necessarily a sub- 
stitute for suggesting houses to auditors (either blacks or whites) or for 
inviting auditors to inspect houses. Therefore, for this report it is 
considered favorable treatment to be offered a multiple listing directory. 
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a very few cases (55 of 1,655), The number of houses actually Inspected ' 
Mas also excluded because results may haVe been distorted due to the in- 
centive given ^ud It prs to Inspect houses (see footnote on page 119). 
X Including or excluding these two items has little effect on the results. 
The following criteria were used to derive fhe aggregate index of 
housing avall^ility: 

• If the real estate agent treated both auditors no differently on 
all items, the index is classified as "no difference." If the 
case is ambiguous, with both the white and the black favored on 
at least one item, the Indfex is also dlassified as "no difference." 

t If the real estate agent treated the white auditor more favorably 
on one or more items and did not treat the black auditor more 
favorably on any it«n, the index is classified as "white favored." 

f If the real estate agent treated the black auditor more favorably 
on one or more items and did not treat the white auditor more 
favorably on any item, the index is classified' as "black favored." 

Table 26 presents the findings. In all four census regions and in 

the natlqg as a whole, the white was more likely to have been favored than 

\ the black.' Nationally, whites were favored in 39 percent of the total 

cases compared to only 24 percent for blacks, or a difference of 15 per- 

cent. This more frequent favoraBle treatment of white^ is significant at 

the 0.01 level, as it is also for all regions except the West. 

The index of discriminatory treatment indicates that black auditors 

were discriminated against in the North Central region mpre than twice the 

level nationally and about three times the level for other census regions. 

The Kruskal-Wallis test shows that the observed differences among regions 

. are statistically significant at the 0.30 level (see footnote on page 63). 
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TABLE 26 ' 

AGGREGATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATf€NT: 
HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
(Percent) 



NATIONAL 
(1.64ir 

N0rt1^e«st 

(469) ;. 

North Central 
(329) 

Souttr 
' (790)* 

<West 
(53) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
37 

'33 ' 

23 ' 

• .46 

34 



WHITE 
FAVORED 

39 

39' 
55 
33 
39 



BLACK 
FAVCRED 

24 
29 

. 22 
22 ' 
27 



DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATPCNT 



15 
10*** 
. . 33*** 



I^OTE:, (1> Percentages In first three columns may not total 100 because 
of rounding. 

(2) Three asterisks 1nd1ca|;e that'th© difference between the num- 
, * ber of cases represented -In Columns 2" and 3 is statistically 

' • significant at the 0.01 level, no asterisks that the differ-- 
ence is not statistically si gr\1fi^ant at the 0.10 level ^or 
» lower. ' • . . 

« ■ 

(3) <v Tests of significance were performed on* "adjusted" sample 

sizes equal to the number of castes in piarentheses; see foot- 
notes on page 49. , ' 



Table 26 indicates the frequency with which black auditors encoun- 
tered discrimination and Is an estimate of the percentage of sales agents 
who cKlcrinMnate. But the effect on blacks' housing search behavior 4nay 
greater than table 26 Indicates. House seekers may be expected to / 
Encounter more than one real estate agpnt In their search to. buy a home 
(especially where market Ing^hrough "open houses" Is prevalent). There- 
fore^ table 27 presents the probability that a 'black will encounter dls-* 
crimljfiatlon In a housing search Involving visits to three or more real 
estate offices given that 15 percent of sales agents discriminate.^ 

The table indicates that If a black visited four real estate offices 
the probability of his encountering. at least one Instance of discrimina- 

* » • » 

tlon would be 48 percent. A table similar to table 27 for each of the 
census regions would show that, in every region, a black who visits four 
real estate offices could expect to encounter discrimination in housing 
availability at least 34 percent of the time.^ (For the llorth tentral 
region, the probability of hi^ encountering discrimination in at least 
one of four visits would be BO percent.-) The 15 percent estimated level 
of discrimination in the sales market is believed to be conservative. 



1; See the discussion for the rental market that parallels that given 
here for the sales market. , . 

2. Relatively little is known about the number of real estate offices 
visited in a typical housing search. However, a recent study suggests 
that visiting four offices is about average. See Donald J. Hempel and 
Subhash C. Jain, "House Buying Behavior: An Empirical Study in Cross- 
Cultural Buyer Behavior," Journal of the American Real Estate and Urban 
Economics Association, vol. 6, no. 1, pp. 1-21. 
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' ^ . TABLE 27 

PROCiABIilTY THAT A BLACK WILL ENCOUNTER DISCRIMINATION 
• GIVEN A 15 PERCENT LEVa OF DISCRIMINATION 

ft* 

NUMBER OF CFFICES VISITED 



OC CO 

1 1 1 M 

pa o 



SCO 



NOTE: 



At Least 
1 



At Least 
2 



.61 



.39 



-.06 



.52 



.48 



11 



.44 



.56 . 



.17 



Numbers are derived by a sln^ile formila and a^ 
probabilities; for exan^le, 0.48 = l-( 1-0.15)*. 



binomial 
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If It is, the probability that a black would encounter at least one act 
of discrimination in a typical housing search is even higher than table 2p 
indicates. » ' 

Table 27 must be interpreted carefully. If 15 percent of, sales 
agents discriminate, then a black who visits several agents during a hous- 
ing search is liJcely to encounter discrimination with greater probability 
than a black who visits only one agent. As can be seen from the table, 
blacks who visit several agents have a rather high likelihood of being 
treated discriminatorily even if "only" 15 percent of agents discriminate. 
It is unknown to what extent' a discrimination leve]^^ 15 percent affects 
the search behavior of blacks. However, ifr explaining the impact of dis- 
crimination on search behavior the pei^eptions of black homeseekers are 
probably at least equally important to their knowledge' that they will, or 
may, encounter discrimination. The probability of encountering discrim- 
ination is not the same as the probability of perceiving to have been dis- 
•criminated agairtst. The searchj/oehavibr of blacks i$ constrained directly 
by discriminatorj^ treatment and, indirectly, by perceptions or by antici- 
pation of discriminatory treatment. As the ranainder of this chapter 
attests, discriminatory treatment in the sales market 1s very difficult 
to detect, even by auditing, and especially by the auditors themselves. 
However, as Courant has shown, t?he 'perception even of a rather low fre- 
quenlpy of discriminatory treatment can greatly affect housing search 
behavior. ^ ^ ' 



1. Courant, op. cit. 
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INDICES F(m AUDITS CONDUCTED IN LARGE SMSAs 
COeiPARED TO AUDITS CONDUCTED IN SMALL SMSAs 

• Dividing audits Into 32 liirge. SMSAs and 8 small SMSAs allows Investl^ 
gatlon of the possible differences In the nature and extent of housing 
market discrimination In metropolitan areas of various sizes. Variation 
In discrimination between areas of different populations Is to be more 
carefully explained after multiple regression analysis of audit data Is 
performed. However, It was decided to Include th6 results of dividing 
cases by large and small SMSA In this report primarily bec^iuse of the 
Interesting results of this division In the sales market. 

Table 28 shows the results of the index of housing availability when 
SWSAs are divided according to size. The Tevel of discrimination observed 
in small SMSAs is half the level observed ffi: large SMSAs. Although the 
Mann-Whitney test^ Indicates that observe variation in discriminatory 
levels as measured by the index of housing avatl ability is not statisti- 
cally significant (at the 0.30 level or l«(#er), each of the other indices 
of discriminatory, treatment in the sales market will be examined using 
this division of cases to get a rough estimate of the differences in 
sales market discrimination that may be attributed to the size of the 
metropolitan area in which audits were , conducted. i 



1. The Mann-Whitney test is a relatively restrictive test and may under- 
state the degree to which observed differences in discriminatory practices 
or levels by SMSAs of different sizes is significant. Regression analysis 
is. much more appropriate for determining the effect that SMSA size may 
have on discriminatory treatment of blacks. 

f » 
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TABLE 28 

A^REGATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT: HOUSING AVAILAB{LITY 

(Cases Classified by SMSA Siz^ 
(Percent) 



Large SMSAs 
(1.315) 

Small SMSAs 
(327) 



NO- 
DIFFERENCE 

37 



36 



WHITE 
FAVORED 

40 



36 



BLACK 
FAVORED 

23 
2^ 



J 

DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT 

17*** 



8*^ 



NOTE: (1) Three asterisks Indicate that the difference between the num- 
ber of casei represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level, two asterisks that the differ- 
ence is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

(2) Tests t)f significance were performed on "adjusted" sample 
sizes equal to the number of cases in parentheses; s6e foot- 
notes on page 49. 
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COURTESY 

INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 

A key difference betwen sales and rental housing markets is that a 
sales agent provides more service to both sellers and buyers. The measure 
of a successful broker or real estate agent is the frequenc;f with which 
he can match buyers' and sellers' needs simultaneously. It is assumed 
that agents will provide- whatever services are at their cofflm|nd, and will 
do so courteously. Unli-ke the rental market, where an apartment seeker f 
cannot go to a different agent for Information about a particular build- 
ing, sales offices and agents cranpete in soliciting buyers. Sales agents 
also have more flexibility than rental agents. Rental agents, especially 
^hose audited in this study, are likely to have information regarding 
units only in one building or complex.^ S^leis agents generally have in- 
formation on a variety of available properties, including properties that 
may be in primarily black or integratid neighborhoods. Therefore, not 
only would it be expected that both whites and blacks would be treated 
courteously, 'it would also be expected that no differences would e/ist 
in courtesies offered white and black teammatfs. By and large, the ex- 
pectation that auditors would be treated courteously is confirmed; how- 
ever, compared to the rental market, larger differences In courtesy 
accorded black auditors and white auditors occurred. 



1. Rental auditors were assigned to buildings or complexes, not to 
property management firms, real estate firms, or apartment listing 
service agencies. 
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Table 29 presents the findings for the items from the Sales Audit 
Report form that can be considered conmon courtesies. Responses to the 
first item indicate that black auditors were twice as likely to wait 
longer than their white teanniates. The difference is significant at the 

* ■ ■ * • 

0,01 level. Control questions on- the audit report form allo^ the de- 
termination of whether the length of wait for an interview and the time 
ipeht during a site visit were affected by the nimtber of employees and 
customers present during an interview. That is, an auditor would be 
likely to waif longer than his teammate if there were fewer employees 
available, if there were more customers present, or both. Even after 
cases are Excluded in which. the number of employees and customers pres- 
ent may have explained differences in the length of an auditor's wait, 
statistically significant differences unfavorable to black auditors 
still exist. 

White auditors were more likely to have been offered a drink or 
cigarettes, ^o have been offered a seat, and to have had the agent intro- 
duce himself. For eacb^T^these items, the differences are fairly large 
and. statistically significant at the 0.01 level. For example, in 19 per- 
cent of the cases, the white auditor was asked to be seated whi4e the black 
teammate was not; 12 percent of Ae time the black auditor was offered a 
seat while the white teammate was not. 

V 

Most auditors were asked their names (to be expected l'^ agents 
^treated auditors as prospective buyers), but when one member of an audit 
- team was asked and the other was not, the difference favored whites. 
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NO 

DIFFERENCE 



TABLE 29 
COURTESY 
(Percent) 

OCCURRED pjfM 
WHITE ONUY 



OCCURRED F(Ml 
BLACK ONLY 



NET 
DIFFERENCE 



lO*** 



0 

8*** 
2*** 

3** 



SHORTER WAIT BEFORE. 

" INTERVIEW 70 20 ' 10 

(1.623) 

DID ANYONE OFFER DRINKS, 

CIGAREHES, ETC. 73 16 11 

(1.646) ' 
DID ANYONE ASK YOU TO BE 

SEATED 69 19 12 

(1,646) 

DID ANYONE CHAT INFOR- ' 
MALLY WITH YOU WHILE 

YOU WAITED '64 18 18 

(1,642) 

DID AGENT INTRODUCE SELF 73 • 17! 9 
(1,642) & 

DID AGENT ASK YOUR NAME ^86 
(1,641) 

DID AGENT. SHAKE YOUR HAND 65 19 16 

(1.641) 

DID AGENT ADDRESS YOU BY 

TlfR 56 23 21 2 

(1,640) 

NOTE: (1) Percentages in first three colwnns may not total 100 because 
of rounding. 

(2) Three asterisks indicate that the difjference between the num- 
ber of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level, two asterisks that the differ- 
ence ^s statistically significailt at the 0.05 level, and no 
asterisks that the difference is not statistically significant 
at th^ 0.10 level or lower. 

(3) Numbers! in parentheses are the unweighted number of cases; 
tests of significance were performed on an "adjusted" sample 
size of equal magnitude. See footnotes on page 49. 
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Eight percent of the white auditors were asked their names while their 
teaumates were not, but only 6 percent of the Wack auditors were asked 
while whites were not. Although the absolute difference Is small, the 
•probab111t|f that It Is the result of chance Is less than 0,01. 

Agents were more likely to shake hands with white auditors than with 
black auditors, although the large percentage of female auditors probably 
explains why relatively few auditors (about 32 percerit) were accorded 
this courtesy. 

Only two It^s showed differences that were not statistically slg- 
#n1f leant at the 0,10 level or lower. The likelihood that anyone In the 

t 

sales office would chat Informally with either auditor occurred equally, 
regardless of the auditor's race. And the difference In the likelihood i 
•of an agent's addressing either auditor by title was sma'tl and not sta- 
tistically significant at the 0.10 level or lower. 

INDEX OF COURTEOUS TREATMENT 

Aggregating responses to individual courtesy items allows the deter- 
minatlon of whether an- auditor was treated better, on average, than his 
teanmate. To construct an index of courteous treatment, "address by 
title" was excluded because it is difficult to rank the outcome of this 
Item as being either "better" or "Vorse" treatment. Therefore, the index 

V 

of courteous treatment aggregates treatment on the following seven items: 
length of auditor's wait before interview 

• offer of drinks, cigarettes, etc. 

• offer of a seat 
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• Informal chat wtth auditor while waiting 

0 agent'^ Introducing self to auditor 

0 agent's asking auditor's name 

0 agent's shaking auditor's hand. 
The Individual responses to a11 seven/ Items are combined according to the 
same criteria used for combining responses about housing availability 
(see page 123).^ 

\ Table 30 Indicates that In both- the Northeast and the West, white 
auditors were favored slightly more often than black auditors, but not at 



1. Choosing api^roprlate Indices for the sales market was more difficult 
than jt was for the rental market. Items were excluded for y^hlch there 
were.no a priori grounds that one response should be ranked 
less* favorable than another. Generally, Items were c^lso excluded if the 
number of ambiguous cases— cases in which both auditors »®rel favored on 
at least one Item— was greatly affected. In the sales market, the number 
of ambiguous cases would be affected substantially by excluding nearly 
any one item from an index, and there was no a priori basis for choosing 
items to exclude. Also, if on an item very few cases were observed in 
which either auditor was favored, the item vras excluded. In the sales 
market, very few cases could be excluded on this criterion. Third i since 
the Sales Audit Report Fonn contained more items than the Rental Audit 
Report Form, items could be aggregated and the number of ambiguous,- casjes 
kept small only by arbitrarily excluding items or by arbitrarily-creating 
more categories in which to aggregate items. Finally, because of the 
larger number of opportunities for differential, often subtle, tireatment 
of prospective buyers, a larger percentage of total sales cases was 
ambiguous. For example, wh^ items for the sales index of courtesy were 
aggregated, 23 percent of the national total cases were ambiguous. In 
the rental market, only 14 percent of the cases were ambiguous. (Ambig- 
uous cases are treated as equivalent to cases where treatment was no 
different; evidence supporting this decision is given in the sections on 
alternative indices in the rental and sales chapters.) 

Including fewer than seven courtesy items in the courtesy Indej^has 
little effect on the results; that iil, the measured differential treat- 
ments of black auditors and white auditors in terms of courtesies extended 
by real estate agents were substantially the same for many different sub- 
sets of the seyen itens aggregated. 
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• TABLE 30 



4 



AGOREGATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT: COURTESY 

(Percent) 



NO 



WHITE 



NATIONAL 
(1,646) 

Northeast 
(469) 

North Central 
(329) 

South 
(795) 

West 
(53) 



DIFFERENCE FAVORED FAVORED 
34 39 27 



BUCK DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT 



39 
38 
29 
46 



31 
35. 
45 
29 



29 
27 
26 
25 



12*** 

2 

8** 
19*** 

4 



NOTE: (1) Percentages in first three columns may not total 100 because 
. !. of rounding. 

(2JL Three asterisks indicate that the difference between\ the num- 
ber of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 

* significant at the 0.01 level, two asterisks that the differ- 
ence is statistically significant at the 0.05 level, and no 
asterisks that the difference ^ not statistically significant 
at the 0.10 level or lower. ^ ' 

(3) Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample 
sizes equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see foot- 
notes on page 49. , 
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levels statistically significant at the 0.10 level or lower. In the 
South, however, white auditors were treated more favorably In 45 percent 
of the cases, while black auditors ii«re treated mre favorably only 26 
percent of the time, for a difference of 19 percent. This differential 
is statistically significant at the 0.01 level. The difference of 8 per- 
cent for the North Central region Is statistically significant at the 
0.05 level. After weighting adjustments are made, approximately half of 
the total cases reflect audits conducted in |the South. Hence, the large 
and statistically significant at the 0.01 level differential treatment 
favoring whites in the national sample reflects the substantial differ- 
entials favoring whites In the South. 

The treatment of ambiguous cases as equivalent to cases in which 
both auditors were treated no differently does not greatly affect the 
substantial evidence of discriminatory treatment contained in this report. 
However, this treatment of ambiguous cases obscures the fact that substan- 
tial differences exist in the way sales and rental agents treat prospec- 
tive customers. In many^of the rental cases classified as treated no 
differently, that treatment results from neither auditor's being accorded 
the service. Tor example, rental auditors were invited to sit down only 
22 percent of the time; sales au(Ji^rs were accorded this courtesy 79 per- 
cent of the time. Therefore, the likelihood of both a larger percentage ' 
of ambiguous cases and a lower percentage of cases in which both auditors 
were treated no differently is partly explained ^y thefgreater frequency 
with which sales auditors were likely to be accorded at least one of the 
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c^ourtesies Included In the aggregate measure. It Is also true that a 
larger number of Items Is generally Included in the sales in<Hces, allow- 
ing more opportunities for both auditors of a team to be favored on at 
least om Item. In sum, the treatn^nt of ambiguous cases as equivalent 
to cases where the treatment was no different masks the fact that there 
are Important differences In the frequencies with which services or 
courtesies are accorded prospective homebuyers and apartment renters. 

For the Index of courtesy, cases were again divided by SMSA size 
(table 31). The difference In the level of discrimination encountered In 
small SMSAs relative to the level encountered In large SMSAs Is even more 
pronounced than that observed for the Index of housing availability. 
Substantial differences between discriminatory treatment by SMSA size 
indicate that black auditors, on average, were actually treated more 
courteously than white auditors in the smaller SMSAs. The Mann-Whitney 
test Indicates tha.t this difference between large and small SMSAs was 
likely to have occurred by chance less than 30 percent of the time. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF COURTESY 

AND THE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY ' ' ■ 

I 

- Althpugh the aggregate indices of courtesy and housing availability 
identify systenatic patterns- of discrimination within each category, it 
is also important to explore possible relationships among alternative I 
forms of discrimination. This section examines whether courtesy is re- 
laled in any way to treatment in terms of housing availability. Table^2 
presents the cross-tabulation of the aggregate index of courtesy and the 
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TABLE 31 

AGGREGATE IN0E1^^- DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT: 
(Cases Classified by SMSAvSize) 
(Pei^ent) 



URTESY 



large SMSAs 
(1.319) ^ 

Small SMSAs 
(327) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 
34 • 

36 



WHITE 
FAVORED 

42 
26 



BLACK 
FAVORED 

24 



39 



DISCRIMINATORY 
TREAT^ENT 

18*** 
-13*** 



NOTE: (1) Percentages in first three columns may>onot tot^l 100 because 
r of rounding. ^ 



- Three asterisks .indicate that the differenee between the nm- 
'Nier of C4ses represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level. 

(3) Tests of sigrrificance were performed on "adjusted" sampile 
. sizes equal to-the number of cases in parentheses; see foot- 
notes o^page 49. " 

- 9 
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TABLE 32 

CROSS-TABUUTION (M^ THT INDEX OF COURTESY 
AND THE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

(Percent) 



C9 ^ 

CO «£ 

ZD -3 

o ^ 

3K: 







COURTESY 




• 


. WHITE 


NO 


BLACK 




FAVORED 


DIFFERENCE 


FAVORED 


WHITE FAVORED 


15 


14 


10 


• 


(15) 


(13) 


(10) 


NO DIFFERENCE 


17 


12 


8 




(14) 


(13) 


'» (10) 


BLACK FAVORED 


6 


-81 


9 




(9) 


(8) 


(6) 



Number of cases « \,b^L 

Chi-square « 52; significant at the 6.01 level 
Expected frequencies in parentheses (see table 9) 



NOTE: (1) Percentages may not total 100 b0cause of rofjnding. . 

(2) "Number, of cases" is the "adjusted" sample size for 
which cross-tabulation was performed; see footnote 2 
. on page" 49. 
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aggregate index of housing availability. Cross-tabulation allows a. sta- 
tistical analysis of the relationship between the two categories of dis- 
criminatory treatment. From the pattern of observed versus expected cell 
frequencies, one can determine whether discriminatory treatnrent as mea-^ 
sured by the availability index is related to discourteous treatment as 
measured by the index of courtesy and, if so, how they are related. 

The Chi -square value of 52 could be expected to occur by chance less 
than 1 in. 100 times. The chi-square results indicate th'at treatment- with 
respect to courtesy is not independent of treatment with respect to hous- 
ing availability. Moreover, discriminatory treatment as measured by one 
index Is positively related to discriminatory treatment as n^asured by 
the pther^. That is, if an auditor was treated favorably with respect to 
availability, he* was more likely (than one would expect) to have been 
treated favorably wifh respect to courtesy. (This, positive relationship 
is also statistically significant at the 0.01 level.) 

Cross-tabulation of indices was also performed for each of the densus 
regions and for large ahd small SMSAs. For the Horth Central and^5t5uthern 
regions and for large SMSAs, the results show a strong, positive relation- 
ship between the discriminatory treatments measured by the aggregate in- 
dices of courtesy and housing availability. The North Central, South, and 
large SMSA chi-square values are large and statistically significant at 
;he 0^01 level or lower. 



» ^ ■ 

1. Results of the jchi- square test indicate that the indices, are- not 

N»d€^en3^T>t. The j^amma statistic indicates that- the relationship is 

positive amiLstriDfng. 
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The relationship beti^n indices is positive for all cross^tabulatlons 
^xcept-imall SMSAs. The low chl -square results (not statistically signifi- 
cant at the 0.10 level or lower) for small SMSAs and* the negative relatlon- 
ship between availability and courtesy offer some evidence that in small 
SMSAs more courteous treatment Jteed not have been acctxnpanled by favorable 
treatment with respect to housing availability, 

SERVICE '. . 
INDIVIPUAL ITEMS C ' • ' 

The service category^ Contains ^0 items from the Sales Audit Report 
Form that indicate how" seriously agents regarded auditors as potential 
clients: ^ ^ 

• the amount of tfme an auditor spent with an agent 

. • • whether or not an auditor was offered any literature on specific 
houses or on buying houses In general 

• whether or not the agent offered the auditor a business fcard 

• whether "or not the agent requested the auditor's prcrf erred style 
, of housing 

• \whether or not the agent asked about any special attributes of 
Housing the auditor desired 

\ - . ■ • 



1. Items from the Rental and Sales Audit Report Forms are grouped into 
categories to facilitate understanding t1\e nature and extent of discrimi- 
nation. Because the rental and sales markets differ substantially with 
respect to agents' treatment of prospective clients, the rental and sales 
categories differ. The. service category constructed for the sales market 
reflects the greater likelihood of sales agents' providing prospective 
puyers with a variety of services that rental agents do not provide. pro- 
spective renters. The grouping of sales items in this report Is con- 
sidered an improvement over groupings used in* t^ie initial, study findings 
of April 1978. 
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• whether or not the agent asked about any ^special neighborhood 
features or amenities the auditor desired ; 

t .whether or not the agent requested a tielephone nisnber where the 
auditor could be reached 

• whether or not the agent recorded any Information the auditor 
gave In response to the agent's questions 

# • whether or not the agent Indicated he would assist the auditor 
to obtain financing » 

• whether or not the ageat Invited the auditor to call again. 
Table 33 gives the national results for each of the 10 Items In the 

» 

seirvlce category. J\^e table sh(»(fs few Items for which either blacks or 
whites were systenatlcally favored. The largest differential in provid- . 
-ing service *»as the length of the interview. WhitA' interviews aver- 
aged approximately 1 hour and 40 minutes, while blacks' averaged 1 hour 
and 25 minuted. When either auditor spent more time with an agent, the 
white was likely to be favored more freque^ntly than the black (56 percent 
versus 39 percent). (The dlffe^rence is^tatistically significant at the 
0.01 level.)' ' j 

I Is 

Whites were also treated more favorably with respect to being asked 
for a phone number where th^ could be reached ami with respect to being 
invited to call again. Although the net differential treatments favor- . 
able to whites are statistically significant at the 0.05 level or less, 
the absolute percentage of cases in which the white was favored was far 
'less than for the item measuring the time agents spent with auditors. 

The only other item where statistically significant differential 
treatment was observed 'was the frequency with which agents asked auditors 
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NO 

DIFFERENCE 



LONGER INTERVIEW 6 
(1,292) ^ 

OFFER OF LITERATURE 72 
(1.645) 

OFFER OF BUSINESS CARD 70 
(1.639) 

HOUSE STYLE DESIRED 62 

(1,637) 

SPECIAL HOUSE 

FEATURES DESIRED 64 
(1,636) " . 

SPECIAL NEIGHBORHOOD 

FEATURES DESIRED 83 
(1.602) 

REQUEST FOR PHONE 

NUMBER 72 
.(1,640) 
AGENT RECORDED 
' INFORMATION % 61 

(1.474) 

OFFER OF ASSISTANCE 

. TO OBTAIN FINANCING 62 

^(706) 
INVITATION TO CALL 

'AGAIN 86 
(1,636) 



TABLE 33 

SERVICE 

(Percent) 

SERVICE 
ACCORDED 
WHITE ONLY 

.56 

14 

t 

16 
' 20 

15 



SERVICE 
ACCORDED 
BLACK ONLY 

39 

14 

14 

19 

21 



NET 
DIFFERENCE 

17*** 

0 
2 
1 

^ ^ ' A A A? 



15 



20 



19 



10 



12 
19 
18 
4 



5*** 



N9TE: (1) Percentages in first three columns may hot total 100 because 
of rounding. 

(2) Three asterisks indicate tttat the difference between the fluin- 
ber of. cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statisticaTljfc 
significant at the 0.01 level, twd asterisks that the differ- 

* ence is statistically significant at the 0.05 level, and no* 
asterisks that the difference is not statistically significant 
at the 0.10 level or lower. 

(3) Numbers in parentheses are the unweighted number of cases; 
tests of significance were performed on an' "adjusted" sample 
size of eq^al^ magnitude';' ' See footnotes on page 49. 
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about any special features they desired In a house. The differential 
treatment on this Item inexpypably favors the black auditor. 



One of the by-products of vtht-s^^dy Is to shed light on just what 
real estate agents do when they are ^iil^ountered by a prospective hoine> 
buyer. Examining Individual serv4«»^tems as table 33 does generally 
obscures what happened to auditors because "no difference" does not Indi- 
cate m^ether the service was accorded to both auditors or to neither 
auditor. Therefore, table 34 reports how often auditors were accorded 
particular items of service. 

T\}e table shows several Interesting result^. First, the auditors 
must have appeared credible as prospective homebuyers based on the large 
number of Instances In which agents se^ to have established a profes- 
sional relationship. Throughout the study there jras always the p6ssl7 
blllty that the audltqrs may have been detected as auditors or as less- 
than-serlous hoilfisOliyIng prospects ami therefore have been treated 
atyplcally, but It appears that this was not the case. 

Second, the evidence confirming differential treatment on housing 
availability and, Xo a lesser extent, ^n courtesy was based on Items for* 
which .differential treatment may be especially difficult for one person 
to detect without having any idea^^of how another person— virtually i4en- 
tlcal in alT respects except race— would be treated/ As\an be seen 

« 

.from the "f requencies with which both blacks and whites were accorded 
service, *an infilvldual may have no Idea that he Is being treatedVUf- 
ferently. Thus, the subtlety with which discriminatory treatment may 

f « 
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TABLE 34 

FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH SERVICES WERE ACCORDED AUDITtHlS 

(Percent) 





ALL AUDITORS 


»<ITES 


BUCKS 


OFFER OF LITERATURE 


27 


27 


26 


OFFER OF BirSINESS CARD 


76 


77 


75 


HOUSE STYLE DESIRED 


54 


55 


54 


SPECIAL HOUSE FEATURES DESIRED 


31 


28 


34 


SPECIAL NEIGHBORHCKJO FEATURES 
DESIRED 


10 


10 


10 ' 


REQUEST FOR PHONE NUMBER 


80 


. 82 


79 . 


AGENT REC(A<DED INFOKMATlUri 




88 

< 


• 81 


FINANCING ASSISTANCE: 








t AGENT WJULD OBTAIN 
FINANCING 


9 


10 


8 


• agent' WOULD HELP OBTAIN ^ 
FINANCING . ? 


43 


47 


38 


INVITATION TO CALL AGAIN 


. 91 


94 


88^ 
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be practiced emphasizes the great value of using the audit technique, 
^hich may be the only means of detecting discrimination. 

Third, whether agents Indicated they would assist auditors to obtain 
financing is also of interest. Agents play a major role in serving fi- 
nanclal institutions as well as buyers and sellers. It is unfortunate 
that this audit did not allow more definitive information on the poten-, 
tial for differential treatment with respect to financing assistance 
that is thought to exist within the sales market. However, it is worth 
noting that, even on Initial contact, agents frequently indicated that 
they would assist auditors to obtain mortgage money. 

INDEX OF SERVICE s / 

The aggregate Index of service combines all 10 items reported in 

table 33, according to the same criteria used for combining responses 

about housing availability (see page 123). Unlike the other aggregates, 

all 10 items mentioned in the previous section were included because 'all 

the items showed a fairly large number of cases of differential treat- 

ment, and a clear order of preference could be established for all Items. 

Table 35 reports the results for the national sample. It clearly shows 

nonrandom differential treatment that is much lower than for either the 

y • ' 

Inde'X of housing availability or the index of courtesy. 

It 

Nationally, whites were treated more favorably on the Index of 
■service ?7 percent of the time (I.e., accorded more service than blacks 
on at least -one Item and service that was no different on the remaining 

■ ■ ' ' f 
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> TABLE 35 

AGGREGATE IPR)EX OF DISCRWINATORY TREATMENT: SERVICE 

(Percent) 



NO WHITE BLACK DISCRIMINATORY 

DIFFERENCE FAVORED FAVORED TREATMENT 



NATIONAL 
(1,^5) 

NoHheast 
(468) 

North Central 
(329) 



J 



South 
(795) 

West 
(53) 



50 
59 
56 
42 

52 



27 
19 ^ 
23 
32 
33 



24 
22 
21 
26 
15 



3** 

-3 

2 

6** 
18* 



NOJE:* (1) Percentages In first three colisnns m^y not total 100 because 
of rounding. / ^ 

(2) Two asterisks" Indicate that the difference between the number 
of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 Is statistically sig- 
nificant'at the 0.05 level, one asterisk that the difference 
is statistically significant at the 0.10 level, and no aster- 
isks that the difference is not statistically significant at 
the 0.10 level or lower. 

(3) -Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample 
sizes equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see foot- 
notes on page 49. 
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items). Blacks vmre treated more favorably in 24 percent of the cases. 
The difference between the two— 3 percent— is small but statisti easily 
significant at the 0.05 level. 

For e^^h of the four census regions, differences ranged from -3 per- 
cent in the Northeast to 18 percent in the West. In the South and West 
the differences are statistically significant at the 0.10 level or lower; 
the differences for the other two regions afe not statistlcallV'signifi- 
cant at this level. (Nevertheless* the Kruskal-Wallls test indicates 
that , the observed regioniil differences are statistically significant at 
the 0.30 level.) 

Comparing the index of .service, for 4 argeSMSAs and small SMSAs yields 
flndfngs similar' to those for the index of housing javailability and the 
1nd& of courtesy (see trfble 36). Blacks were' moi^e 'likely to substan- 
tially better treated in small SMSAs than in large SMSAs-' (The Mann- 
Whitney test Indicates that' results are statistically 'significant at the 
0*20 level.) 

\ . - . ■ - ■ ; •• • . 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDEX OF SERVICE AND. — ' 

THE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY ' , ' ** 

Table 37 presents the cross-tabulation of the aggregate index of 

service jand the aggregate tnd.ex of housir^gjtvat lability.. It Indicates a 

strong, positive relationship between service and housing aval Ubility. 

The probability of obtaining a chi-square^,' value of 127 is less thaa 0,01, 

and the service accorc^ed auditors' is very positively related to the 

treatment they received with respect to houslng'avafl ability. 
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TABLE 36 

AGGREGATE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY JREATfENT: SERVICE 
'teases Classified by SMSA.SIze) 
( Percent y 



Large SMSAs 
(1,313) 

Small SMSAs 
• (327) 



•N' ' NO 
'^OIFFERENCE 

51 . 



44 



WHITE • 
FAVORED 

28 



20 



BLACK 
FAVORED 

21 



36 



DISCRIMINATORY 
•TREAT^£NT 



-16^** 



tjOTE: ,(1) Threfe asterisks Indicate that the difference between the 
■■' ' number of cases represented in colianns 2 and 3 is statis-*^ 
. tically significant at- th^ 0.01 level . 

ffil Tests of significance were performed on "adjusted" sample 
' W sizes equa"! €0 the number of cases in parentheses; see 
^ footnotes on page 49. ^ 




TABLE 37 

CROSS-TABUIATION OF THE IfOEX OF SERVICE 
m THE mix OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
(Percent) J. 



oa 

CD 



O 





1 . *- 


SERVICE . 






' WHITE 


NO 


. BLACK 




FAVORED 


DIFFERENCE 


FAVORED 


WHITE FAVORED 




20 • 


. 5.' 




(10) 


■ (19) 


. (9) 


NO DIFFERENCE 


11 ' 


15 


11 




(10) - 


(18) 


(9) 


BLACK FAVORED 


^ 2 


14 « ' 


7 


. • (6) 


(12) 


(6) 



Number of cases = 1,641 ^ , 

Clj'l-square « 127; significant at the 0.01 level 

/ ■ * . 

Expected frequencies in parentheses (see table 9) 

* * * 

NOTE: (1) Percentages may not total 100 because of rounding. 

(2) "Number of cases" is th^ "adjusted" sample size 
for vifliich cross-tabulation was perfonned;~see foot- 
- ' " note 2 on page 49. V 
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The two Indices were cross-tabulated for each of the census regions 
and for large and sinall SMSAs^ jResultSA^nsi stent with the national find- 
ings were obtained^ if: an auditor was treated favorably as iroasured by 
one index, he was more likely Cthan one would expect) to have^'been treated 
favorably as measured by the other. Except for the West (with its SBiall 
sample size), all the results- were statistically significant at the-a.Ol 

s 

level or better. \ ^ " 

ITEMS F(m WHICH APPROPRIATE CATEGORICAL 
ATTRIBUTION WAS DIFFICULT 

A number .of items "on the Sales Audit Report Form could not .be readily 
classified as" representative of any particular type of treatment a prospec- 
tive hiSnebuyer might expect to encounter or could not be reajjily 'classified 
in some logical Order' of preferred treatment. They are the following: 

e whether or not the agent asked an auditor -how 'much money was 
available for a down payment ^ 

• whether or not the agent asked an audito? what type of financing- 
was desired (FHA, VA, conventional) ^ . 

t whether or not the agent asked if the auditor [or household) 
planneij to sell a housre 

• whether or not the agent asked for the auditor's address 

* • whether or not the auditor received a follow-up call from the . 
. . agent. ' • 4 • 

A sales agent migW: reasonably ask a prospective -homebuyer the amount 
• of down payment available. It remains unclear, however, whether the qiies- 
tien is intended to screen buyers or to elicit sane information from the 
buyer that will satisfy the buyer's needs. If a prospective homebuyer 
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asks to see housps. of a specific prii:e, as the auditors in £his study did, 
a request for .information about the buyer's available down payment is 
interpreted as screening buyers. Therefore, this question was included 
in the category "household information requested" reported on in the next 
part . * ^ ' , 

Results of whether or not an agent asked cfh auditor the type of 
financiJig desired are most curious. Some argue that, because blacks have 
a lower average incjwne^than whites, real estate agepts may reasonably ^ 
exfJect blacks to be more likely to qualify for FHA or VA mortgages than 
whites and that they 'therefore would be more likely to ask blacks about 
the type of financing desired. Assigning this item to "household infor- 
matioq requested" partly reflects this view. However, index results for 
discriminatory treatment as measured by either the aggregate index of 
household information requested or the ^aggregate index of service were 
not materially affected by includifig or excTUding the item. 

The third 'item— whether or not the agent asked an auditor if he ^ 
plarmed to sell a house— is especially difficult to Classify. \\. is not 
at all clear that questioning an auditor regarding his plans to sella 
currently owned house is an attempt to prov^e a servtce to the auditor 
oil an attempt to determine the assets available for supporting a new pur- 
chase. Therefore, this item was excluded from both the aggregate index 
of service and the afcgregate index of household information requested. 
(Including this item in either .aggregate does not significantly affect 
the outcome for either index.) . . 



The fourth ^item that was difficult to categorize was whether or not • 
the agent asked an auditor for an address where he could be reached. 
Although the item .appears toSse a likely request to provide better service 
and establish a serious relationship, it'can also be argued that asking a 
homebuyer's' address is, a method of learning more about th^t person's 
qualifieations to buy a house. Therefore, this item has been assigned to 
"household information requested", because it. may represent another means, 
by which agents . screen prospective homebu^ers. (The results reported in. 
"household information requested" are not substantially altered if this 
item is excluded.) About 35 percent of the white jauditors werre asked 
their ad(#ress^, and about 43 percent of "the black audltprs were asked 
their address. However, when one auditor's address was requested and the 
other's was not,.^ plausible explanation is that the higher frequency 
'observed for blacks (22 percent compared with 15 percent for whites, as 
-^oted in table 38) is evidence of screening, not service. 

The final item is whether auditors -received a follow-up phone call 
from agents they -had contacted.- Because auditors wene trained not ^^^^ 
appear .particularly interested in the houses agents suggested for their 
consideration or in houses they actually inspected; they weTe not expected 
to redeive foll.ow-up phone calls. 'Auditors ^were unlikely to be at home 
shortly after completing most .Qf their assignments: They were^^ither at 
work in part- or full-time jobs or conducting other audits. Calls re- 
ceived more than 7 days aft^r initial site visits were not included in 
the analysis of audit information. Nevertheless, appropcimat'ely 33 percent 
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TABLE 38 



ITEMS FOR WHICH APPROPRIATE CATEGORICAL ATTRIBUTION WAS DIFFICU^ir ' 

(Percent) 



> 



DOWN PAYMENT 
CAPABILITY 
(1.639) 

TYPE OF FINANCING 

DESIRED 
(1,641) 

'OWNERSHIP. OF HOUSE 

TO BE SOLD 
(1.640) 

4 

REQUEST FOR ADDRESS 
(1.639) 

FOLLOW-UP PHONE CALL 
CI, 632) 



NO REQUESTED OF REQUESTED OF^ .: • NET ' 
DIFFERENCE WHITE ONLY BLACK ONtY DIFFERENCE 



.54 

64 

64 
63 
64 



19 

13 

20 
15 
18 



27 

22 

16 
22 
18 



4** 
0 



NOTE; 



* * * 

(1) Percentages in first three columns may not total 100 because^ 
of rounding. 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



Thr^ee asterisks indicate that the difference between the. num- 
ber of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistical ly - 
significant at the .Q. 01 level, two asterisks that the differ- 
ence is srtatistical'ly significant at the' 0.05 level, and no 
asterislo^ that th^' difference is not statistically significant 
at the iD.lO Tevel /br lower, 

Numbe/s in parer^eses are the unweighted number of cases; 
test^of signi^iifeance were performed on an "adjusted" sample 
size/of equal jifQgnitude. See footnotes on page 49. 

I'onrthis table; negative differences in the last column should 
nojt be interpreted as meaning that- differential treatment, on 
a/erage, favored* blacks.' See text for explanation of whether 
jing asked a partiorular question is considei^d favorable 
treatment, unfavorable treatment^ or neither. 
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of all auditors received follow-up calls from agents t^hey had visited, 
with the results indicating that neither race received preferential 
treatment. Because there is no way of 'controll trig for whether or not 
auditors were at home during the time sales agents may have attempted to 
^all .them, this item is excluded from both "service" and "household in- 
formation requested." i ' 

\Results for the five itW are presented -instable 38. If an agent 
requested of one auditor but not the other down payment^wj^abllity^ type 
of financing desired, or an address where. the auditflff'^coul d be reached, 
' he was more likely *to have asked the- black^^ri the white. The differ- 
ences are fairly large and'can- be 'expetted to have occurred by chance 
less than.l percent of the time. When only one member of an audit tearfi 
was asked if ,he owned a how^e Jje planned to sell , whites were asked more 
frequently than blacks^^ and the difference in treatment is statistically 
significant at the/d.05 level. The likelihood that one auditor wouM 
receive a follow-up phone call while his teammate did hot was no differ- 
ent for both/6lack auditors and white auditors. 

/ ■ • • 
HOUSEHOLQ/^INFORMATION REQUESTED 

INDIVip(/AL ITEMS i 

rhis final sales category reveals the remarkable degree to which 
rea/ estate agents request information about prospective homebuyers' in- 
cdlie, employment, and socioeconomic statu*. The category includes eight 

/ m 

items : 

/ 
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• income 

0 spouse's income 
f debts or other obligations 
s t occupation > 

• employer's name ' , ' , . 
t length of employment 

•f information about spouse's employment 
f references. ' . • 

Very little is known about the behavior of people actually in the 
homebuying market; therefore, it is not known whether the generally high 
frequency with which household information was requested is typical. 
However, the results show that blacks were much^ more likely to be asked 
for- certain information than whites. It is reasonably certain that tWs 
finding indicates screening of blackT; which is discr<minaWy, either 
by intent orj in effect. • . 

White auditors were asked their- income 14 percenf of the time and 
their spouse's income 21 percent of the time. Blacks .'were asked their 
income 35 percent of the time and their spouse's incwne 37 percent of the 
time. Fifty percent of the black auditors were asked their 'occupation; 
40 percent of the whites were asked the sdme question. Blacks were asked 

^ 0 I 

something about their spouse's employment 62 percent of the time, whites 

♦ 

52 percent of the time. Thirty percent of the blacks were asked their, 
employer's name, but only '23 percent of the whites were asked this 
question. < ' ' , 

^ ' ■ » 
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Less frequently, auditors were asked how long they had been working 
for a partip*^ar employer, whether they had any debts or other obligations 
(e.g., alimony payments), or if they would give references. "Blacks were 
more likely to b^'^sked thfts^ questions tharv whitest 

- If one of thje auditors" was askeS an^ of these items "while his team- 
mate was not, the question was much mcfre likely to have been asked of the 
black. Table 39 reports instances in which both auditors were treated nor 
differently and instances in which items were asked of one auditor but 
riot the other. For every item except length cff employment, the differ- 
ences are statistically significant at the 0.01 level or lower, and the 
diff^-ences frequently are substantial. 

' - . ' 

-INDEX OF HOUSEHOLD INFORMATION REQUESTED 

The aggregate index of household information requested combines 

seven of the eight item;? shown in table 39 plus three itans judged diffi-* 

cult to classify: whether an auditor was asked how much money he had 

available for a down payment, whether an auditor was asked what kind of 

financing he preferred, arid whether an auditor was ^sked for an address 

where he could be reached. ^ All the items were cabined according to the 

same criteria used for combinii^g responses about housing availability 

(see page 123). Table 40 reports the national and regional results. 



1. The question on references was deleted because very few instances 
occt^rred in which one auditor was asked this question while hts teammate 
was not. Deleting this question has virtually no effect on index'results. 
The three items judged difficult to classify were included in the index 
for the reasons presented in the previous part of this chapter. Exclud- 
ing these three itdns does not greatly affect the index results. 
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TABLE 39 
HOBSEHOLD INFORMATION REQUESTED 
(Percent) • 



NO • 

DIFFERENCE 

66 
66 - 

84 
57 
76 
. 85 

60 
96 



R€QUESTED OF REQUESTED OF 
WHITE ONLY BLACK ONLY 



7 
9 

6 

16 
9 



INCOME 

(1.642) • . 

SPOUSE'S INCOME 
(1,642) 

DEBTS OR OTHER 
. OBLIGAJIONS 
(I.634)' 

OCCUPATJON 
(1.64i) 

EMPLOYER'S NAME 
(1.641) 

LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT 
(1'.641) 

» INFORMATION ABOUT 
SPOUSE'S EMPLOYMENT 
(1.642) 

REFERENCES ' 
(1,641) • 

%)TE: (1) Percentages in first three cpTumns may not total 100 because 

of rounding. ' ' 

•(2) Three asterisks indicate that the difference between the num- 
b*er of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically 
significant at the Q.Ol level, no asterisks that t-he difference 
is not statistically significant at the O.lOJevel or I'ower. 

(3) Numbers in parentheses are the unweighted number of cases; 
' tests of significance were performed on an "adjusted" saniple 

size of equal magnitude. "See footnotes on page 49: 

* * » . ♦ 

, (4) Negative differences in the last column do not imply that 

blacks were favored, only that agents requested Information 
fflore frequently of blacks than of whites. 



15 
1 



28 
'25 

9 

27 
16 
7 

26 
4 



NET 
DIFFERENCE 

V -16*** 

/ _3*** 
.11*** I; 



^*** 

r 



0 

-11*.** 
_3*** 
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TABLE 40 I ; ^ 
^AGGREGATE INDEX OF' DISCfWHHmTORY TREATMENT;' 
HOUSEHOLD INFORMATION REQUESTED 
■ (Percent) . . 



NATIONAL . 
(1.641) • 

Northeast ' , 
(469) * 
. • \ • ' 
, •torth Centriil 
- (329) 

« 

South 
(790) 

West 
(53) 



NO 

DIFFERENCE 



REQUESTED OF 
BLACK ONLY 



45 
37 
42 

51 



.47 



35 

34 
30 



3€ 



REQUESTED OF DISCRIMINATORY 
*WHiTE ONLY TREATMENT 



20 
19 

« 

23 

"19 
1.7 



15 
26*** 

11^ 



19** 



NOTE: (1) Percentages in 'first- thre6 columns may^not total aOO because' 
of rounding. 



indicit< 



(2)* Three asterisks indica'te that the difference between the liuip- 
ber of cases represented fn c?)lumns % and 3 is statistically , 
significant at the .0.01 level , two asterisks that ,j;he' diffef^ 
ence-'is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

-(3) Tests of significance were' per fonned on "adjusted" sadlple 

sizfes equal to the number of cases in parentheses; see ^oot-^ 
notes on page 49. - . . ^ 
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AS the table indicates, when more household information was requested 

/ 

of one auditor, it was more otten the black. Nationally,* blacks were 
asked*more household information than their teammates 35. percent of, the • 
time, while whites were asked more information only 20 percent -of the^time 
•Simil^ar discriminatory treatment -of auditors, occurred in each'region. 

The probability of otit'aining the reported oirtcome? by chance is less than 

*W - ■ ' ' 

f 1 pet»it for the -national ^sample and for eac^ region except the West, 

where *the probability of obtaining the reported outcome l^y chance is less 

than 5 percent. (The Kruskal-Wallis test indicates that regional differ- 

t ences are statistically. significant atthe 0.05 level.) Furthermofe, the 
difference between instances jn which blacks* were ask^ for more household 
ii*fonrtation than' those in which whites were a^ked for more information re- 

- mains^very st?ible*f?r a large number of combinations or subsets of the io 
iteffis* aggregated yto construct tJ^e index. The index reflects substantial, 
statistical>y significant, differential treatment of blacks and whites. 

The magnitude, of xiifference is at least as large for this index as . 
for any of the other sales' indices. The evidence indicates strongly that 
sales agents screened auditors e^ctensively and that they were more Jikely 
to screen blacKs than whites. 

Results for large and sn\alT SMSAs are aga.in similar to those for 
previous indices./ Blacks were more likely to be asked household informa- 
tion than whites. in ^arge SMSAs, but. virtually '^Iffei^ential treatment 
existed in small SMSAs (§ee table 43^), a result consistent with Sales mar- 
ket fjndings for other indices. ^ ^ > * ' 
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TABLE 41 • 

AGGREGAtE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMEN 
HOUSEHOLD INFORMATION REQUESTED 
(Cases Classified by SMSA Size)' 
(Percent) 



I. 



Large SMSAs 
(1.315) 

Small SMSAs 
(327) 



NO -REQUESTED OF 

♦DIFFERENCE /BLACK ONLY 



45 



47 



37 



27 



REQUESTED OF 
WHITE ONLY 

18 



26 



DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT ^ 

19*** 



NOTE: (1) 



Three asterisks'indicate that the difference between the num- 
ber of cases represented in -columns 2 and 3 is statistical ly - 
significant at the 0.01 level, no asterisks that the differ- 
ence is not statistically significant at the 0.10 level or 
Iwer. ■ . 

(2)' Tests of significance were 'performed on "adjusted" sample 
sizes equal to the number of qeises in parentheses; see foot- 
notes on page 49. 




THE RELATIONSHIP .BETWEEN THE INDEX OF HOUSEHOLD INFORMATION 
REQUESTED AND THE INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

Table 42 presents the cross-tabulation of the index of household in- 

fonnation_rejq^jested and« the index of housing availability. The relation- 

ship/^ween the two indices is positive and fairly strong. Thfe proba- 

/ ' * 

bil.iti &f observing the reported chi-square by Qhance is less than 0.01, 
and the\^tern of observed frequencies relative to those expected indi- 
cates thai if an agent requested- more ihformation of one auditor than- of 

his teanmiate* the agent was also more likely (than expected) to treat the 
L • • • . * ' 

atfdi tor, more favorably as measured by the index of housing availability. 

5eing a^ked more information t'han one's teanmiate may be unfavorable 
treatment, especially rf an agent did not provide a prospective buyer 
with" good service. The cros^-tabulation results provide additiooal' evi- 
dence that requesting household information is a screening device .used by 
real estate agents, but the relationship between the two indices should 
be interpreted with care. .;^iAsking mdre information may be an attempt to 
serve a buyer more effectively, to screen buyers "In" rather than "outt" 

An agent's request of information fran a prospective house buyer 

^ « 

whan he does not know is certainly not unexpected. But a distinction can 

be made between the frequency wit+i which household information is more 
% ^ • ■ 

likely to have been asked of blacks'and the rel/^ionship between agents' 

asking informatioh and providing Information or^ avail ablexhousing. Since 

— / 
both members of an audit team Requested identical housing, <the higher 

frequency with which blacks were asked househt^ld information is strong 

' ' .« ■ ' 

evidence that blacks are screened more rigorously than whftes. A partial 
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TABLt 42 

CRq3S-TABULATI0N OF TH| INDEX OF HOUSEHOLD INFORMATION 
' REQUESTED AND T^E JNDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
J , (Percept) 



z *—< 

t— • CO 

CO <c 
3: *s: 



HOUSEHOLD' -li^FORMATION REQUESTED 



i REQUESTED OF 
WHITE ONLY 



NO 

.DIFFERENCE 







f 


WHITE FAVORED . 


10 


17 




(8) 


(18) 


NO DIFFERENCE 


5 ■ 


20 




' (7) 


. (17)' 


BLACK f AVORED 


« 4 






(5) . 


(11) 



REQUESTED OF 
BLACK ONLY 

12 
(14) 

12 
(13) 

- 11 
(8)' 



Number of cases = 1,642 

Chi-square = 51; significant at the 0.01 level ^ 
Expected frequencies in pareijjfreses (see table 9) . 

NOTE: (1) Percentages may not total, lOO because ^f rounding.' 

(2) "Number of cases" is the "adjusted" sample size for which- 
cross-tabulation was performed; see footnote 2 on page 49, 
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• explanation for this observed result is that m^ny agents. may have been un- 

* familiar with blacks In general / and With black homeseekers in particuVar. 
•* - . Agents'- unf ami 1 iarity with black homeseekers niay explain part of the 

■ • . ■ ^ 

V,. "Kf^her f requericy* of blacks' l^eing asked household InfonnaJtion. But the 
v -' Crosi'' tabulation. resiflt?s indicate that the mare, ri gorous screenfng of 
•^'f Vj>1 acks need not raeap that blacks are offered fewer Musing choices. For 
,^^exampl^ t^e.expecte^^^^^ of a black auditor's being favored on . 

>i,.\4yiilafei^^it^and asked more information 'is 8 ^rcent; the bbserved 

* "si^^flJ^ency ii 11 percent. Whites who were- |sked rnai^e information— i.e., 

(p.^fr^.,; ■ , - ^, ,. 

whites who 'Were screened more.' rigorously than their teammates--were^ ,1^^^ 



,^rm6rei^ likely (than expected) to have rece-iverf'Tavorabl e treatm^%ith 
re'sp^ti^to housing availability^ The expected fr eque ncy of a white audi- 
♦ - ;."£g|or.' s bein^ J'avored' oh availability and also ask^^p^ information is 

8 percent; the observed frequency is 10 percent. Rigorous screening may 

... . . ■ ■ . 

be an attempt by the real ei*ate agent to detennine whether, a customer 
^#>^- is a serious prospect or, at least, can afford housing of the price re- 
quested. (The incomes and assets assigned to audit teams were designed 
to ensure that^ they were perceived as financially capable of affording a' 
, house of the price they requested.) ^ 

It remains true that blacks were far more likely to have been asked 
■'more household information than were wliites who asked for the same hous- 
ing-; t+iis observed systematic differential treatment (as measured by the 
index) can'" only be classified as discriminatoi^y^. ,Thus, the observation 

♦* t ' 

.. ' that many blaqk auditors and many white auditor^ who were scj^eened more 
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• rigorously than their teairenates were also treated y^ll with reapect to 
hSusing availability should not obscure the finding that black? were giuch 
more bkely to be screened than whites.^ . * ' , 

RESULTS FOR AUDITS IN WHICH* BOTH AUDITORS SAW THE SAME AGENT 

One of the reasons two members *of the same audjt team may have beafii 

^ treated differently is that teammates may have seen different sales 

*^^-'. 

agents. The frequency of two ".auditors' having seen the same agent is 
much lower, in the salei audit (26 percent) than- in the rental audit (57 
percent) ^for two main reasons. First, the amount of time allowed between 
the teammates' site visits was gn^ater in the sales audit than in the 
/^rentar audit. Second, there are generally fewer 'agents in a given apart- 
ment building or complex than there are in a given real estate off+cfrj 

Tlje fact that tearranates saw different agents does not imply that 

' ' ' ■ ■ \ 

observed differences in treatmenf*-are justified. A crucial assumption' 

*^ \ i 

underlying the audit experiment is that rental and sales pewonnel auOT- 

'tors visited are jndeed agents of the fimi that employs them. Any differ 

ential. treatmertt encountered is attributable to a single entity— the real 

V 

estate .firm or the landlord— and is the responsibility of that entity. 
This assumption is- based firmly on established legal doctrine and comqjon" 
business practice. However, to eliminate some of the nondiscriminatory 



1. More definitive evidence of whether sales agents* screenlrig blacks 
1s dflscrlmlnatory in intent may be determined once analysis' is completed 
of steering and of the differences in sales >ef fort that 'may have been 
accorded auditors. 
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differences .in treatment of auditors due solely to differing personal 
styles of real estate agents, .individual items ar«J indices of dis- 
crimination were examined for those cases in which both auditors of 

-a team saw the same agent, • • 

" • • . , . •». '\ ' 

y ^ ' • J") ' ' ' ' 

Individual ptems - ■ . - 

Housing Availability • - 

For four of the six housing availability items, the difference 
between 'Vhite favored" and "black favored" increased substantially when 
only thoser cases in which both auditors saw the samfe agent vmte analyzed. 
That is, systematic unfavorable treatment of blacks was greatA* on these 
four items: housing availability, other listings o^'ered, invitations to 
inspect houses, and houses inspected. Results were virtually the same 
for whether a multiple listing directory was offered an auditbr.l For - 
houses volunteered, the systematic differential treatment' unfavorable 
to blacks declinedi for all cases, the difference betwe.en "white favored" 
and "black favored" was 30 percent and for "same agent" cases 18 percent. 
These substantial differences in results were unexpected. 

Courtesy ' . - - 

Limiting analysis to only those cases in which both auditors saw 
the same agent generally reduces the observed difference between '"'white . 
favored" and "black favored" by a few percentage points foe each courtesy 
Item. On only one item— whether an auditor .waited longer than his ^team- 
mate before being interviewed— 1s the difference substantial. For all 
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cases the difference between "white favored" and "black favored" on this! 
iten was 10 percent. For "sanre agent" cases it was -7 percent. <> ^ 

Service 

, The^ results for. service items change nominally when cases are limited 
to only those in which teamipates saw the same agent. * 

Household Information Requested • . ' ■ * ' 

For the majoi*^tty j3C,i terns' on hpusehold information requested, little 
difference exists between the results observed for all cases and the re- 
sults when analysil is limited to cases where teammates saw the same agent. 
On two of the items— down payraeTit and address requested— the difference 
between- "reques'ted of black only" and "requested of white only^' increases. 
On' two other items— debts or other obligations and auditor's occupation — 
the difference decreases. ' * 



AGGREGATE INDICES 



v.- 



Deducting the percentage of cases in which blacks were favored from 
^he percentage of cases in which whites wej:e favored a'djusts for the ran- 
domness that might be ei^ected in the ^r§^^er3t accorded two auditors. 
Even if perfectly matched auditors saw the same agent, they could not ex- 
pect to receive exactly the same treatment. Indeed, an agent coiAW not 
be expected to give -exactly the same tr^tment to one person under two 
virtually identical circumstances. Therefore, when indices of treatment 
for cases in which both auditors saw the same agent were constructed, the 
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tage of ca^es favoring blacks was again deducted from the percentage 
ses favoring whites. ' • ' * ' 

Wljen analysis was limited to cases in which teansnates saw the same 
^geht, it was anticipated that differential treatment of 'teammates would 
be|^less random^ There was no reason to expect that the level of discrimi- 
nation would be different, but the results do not support this expectation 

tibusing Availability ..j 

'i "; 'V. . 

'The index for discriminatory treatment on housing availability for 

. I - 

al4 cases showed that blacks were treated favorably 24 percent of the 
tinie, while whites were treated favorably 39 percent of the time, for a 
difference of 15 percent. When analysis was- 1 imited to "same agent" cases 
blacks were f^ivored 22 percent of the time and whites were favored 46 per- 
cent of the time, for a level of discrimination of 24 percent. Although 
there is no reasonable explanation for the observed higher level of dis- 
criminatory treatment ^wnpng cases in which both auditors saw the same 
agent,, the? finding does indicate that observed differences in the fre- 
quencies with -which whites and blacks were favored cannot be attributed 
to teammates' having seen different agents. 

The^ regional results for housin^availabil ity also changed. The„ 
level of discrim-inatory treatment increased from 10 to 14 percent for the 
Northeast and from 11 to 29 percent for the South; the level decreased 
from 33 percent to 26 percent in the North Central region. Results for 
the Northeast are statistically significant at the 0.05 level and for 
the South and North Central regions at the 0.01 level. Few cases were 

\ • 
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observed in the. West, and index results are irtot statistically significant 
at the 0.10 I6ver0 lowef. * 

I 

Courtesy * ' 

'For the index of courteous treatment, controlling for whether both 
«d|lit*ors Isaw the same agent yielded an ifiterestin^ result: The i^requen- 
oies with vihich blacks and whites were treaited favorably when teammates 
visited the same agent' were virtually, identical. Whites were .treated 
favorably in 35 percent of the cases, and blacks were treated favorably 
in 33 percent of the cases. The difference— 2 pecfiftftt^^fs* much lower 
than that observed for all cases combined — 12 percent— and is not sta- 
tistically significant at the 0.10 level or lower. 

Given the results for the availability index, the results for 
courtesy are somewhat surprising. One reasdn for the small difference 
is that a larger percentage of "same agent" cases occurred in small SMSAs 
than in large SMSAs. Blacks were more likely to be treated favorably on 
the index of Qourteous treatnjent than were whites in audits that took 
place in small SMSAs. However, >^s also true that blacks were less 
likely to be discriminated agam5t-tin housing availability in smaller 
SMSAs. Therefore, it is unclear why among cases limited to those in 
which teammates saw the same agent, there is both a higher frequency 
of discrimination Wffch-s::^pect to housing av4,ilabil ity and ^virtually 
no discrimination with respect to courtesy. ' 

Disaggregating the national results by region, discriminatory treat- 
ment unfavorable to blacks increased for the Northeast (from 2 percent to 
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15 percerti) and decreased for the North Central region (8 percent to 
-14 percent) and for* the South (19 percent to -1. percent). The result.< 
are statistically significant at the 0.05 level for^the Northeast, /at .: 
the 0.10 level -for the North Central region", and not statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.10 tevel or lower for the South and West. Again, these 
changes in regional results were unexpeceed. Regress^ on^:inal-ysis of audit 
data wi 11^ provide better understanding of the factof^s influencing auditor 
treatment. ' ■ / 

• • ■ ■ /■ / ' : ■ ■ 
... / /■ 

Service ^ * ' 

The results for the aggregate measure of service are very similar 
to results reported for all cases. The difference between the frequency 
with which blacks were favored-25 perc^nt-and that in which whites were 
favorad--31 percent-Is higher than the 3 percent observed before and, 
again, is statistically significant at the O.ip level. Regional index re- 
suits -changed very little, except for the South, where bl acks were" favored 
more often than whites, and the difference (10 percent) is significant at 
the 0.05 level. 

Household Inflfrmation Requested 
* Both national and regional results on this index are very similar to 
results reported for all cases. Blacks were much more likely than whites 
to have been asked more household information. For the nation the differ- 
ence between "requested of black only" and "requested of white only" is 
15 percent and is significant at the 0.01 level, a result identical to 

/ 
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that ^served for all cases. The differences for the NortKeast, North 

» 

Cerftral region, and South are 24 percent, 16 percent, and 10 percent, re- 
spectively, and are significant at levels of 0.10 or lower. 

The levels' of discriminatory treatment reported for those instances 
•in which teammates visited th« same agent ^re not dramatically <lifferent 
from the levels reported for all cases, but, wh.en they are different, the 
levels are actually higher for all3^ndices except courtesy. Therefore, 
systanatic differences in the treatment accorded auditors do not seem to 
be the result of teanmiates' having seen different agents. 

ALTERNATIVE If<DICE$ OF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT ' ' ' 

A major /ea son for employing an alternative means of aggregating re- 
sponses to individual items is to test the appropriateness of classifying 
ambiguous cases as equivalent to cases ir\ which audit teammates v^re- 
treated no differently. Ambiguous cases— i.e., instances in j^hich both 

* 

audit teammates were favored on at least one item used to construct an 
indeK— were much more prevalent in the sal 6s audit than in the rental 
audit. ^ Therefore, the results of alternative aggregation are reported 
for each of the sales categories: housing availability, courtesy, serv- 
ice, and household information requested. 



1. Ambiguous cases were more prevalent in the sales market than in the 
rental market for three reasons. First, audit teammates were much more 
likely to have seen different agents in the sales market. Second, buying 
a house is a lengthier and more conplex process than renting an apartment*. 
Third, the incentive structures differ for sales and' rental agents; black 
homebuyers may be systematically accorded differential treatment but may 
still be given service because agents derive their incomes from sales" 
commissions. V . ^ 
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Table 43 presents national and regional results for the alternative 
index of housing availability. Crises in Vhich^he white auditor was 
treated favorably -on more housing avail abil ity»iterns than his teammate , ^ 
are classified "white favored." Cases in wlrich the black auditor Wis 
"treated favorably on more items than 'his teairmate are ^classified "black 
favored." Cases in which both auditors were treated no differently and 

r , 

cases in which both auditors were favored on the same number of items 

» - 

are classified "no difference." 

the difference between "white favored" and "black favored" is 18 per- 
cent for the national sample, which is slightly higher than the 15 percent 
reported earlier (see table 26). Higher results occurred for each region, 
and the results are statistically s^Jgnificant at the O.OJ level for the 
nation and for all regions ^^e|^!^e West. , 

The higher levels of discrimination reported in table 43 indicate 
that 0* cases previously classified ambiguous, whites were treated favor- 
ably on more items than their black teammates, .That is, in cases where 
both auditors were favored on at least one item used to construct the 
Index, whites were favored on more items, on average, than blacks. 

Table 44 presents resul ts for all four sales indices of discrimi-, 
natory treatment when the alternative. aggregation technique is used. 
Entries on the table represent the differences between "white favored" 
and "black favored." The results show that the levels of discriminatory 
treatment- reported earlier in this chapter are relatively insensitive to 
this alternative treatment of ambiguous cases.' 
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TABLE 43 

ALTERNATIVE INDEX OF DISCI^fUNATORY TREATMENT: 
, HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
(Percent) 



* * 


NO 

DIFFERENCE 


WHITE 
' FAVORED ^ 


BLACK 
FAVORED 


DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT 


NATIONAL ^ • ' 


24 ' ^ 


47 ' 


29 


18**^ 


Northeast 


19 


48 


33 


. 15*** 


North Centrat 


13 




2&^ 


35*** 

* 


South 


32 


■ 40 


28 


J 2*** 


West ' > 


18 


49 


33 


16 



NOTE: Three asterisks indicate that tlie difference between the number 
of cases represented in columns 2 and 3 is statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level, no asterisks that the difference is 
not statistically significant at the 0.10. level' or lower. 
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TABLE 44 

. ALTERNATIVE INDICES DF DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT: 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ."WHITE FAVORED" AND , "BLACK FAVORED" 

(Percent)" 



HOUSEHOLD 





. * HOUSING . 






INFORMATION 




••AVAILABILITY 


COURTESY 


SERVICE 


REQUESTED , 


NATIONAL 


18**** 


12*** 


4** 


25*** 


lArtheast 


15*** 


3, 


o" 


r 

28*** 


North Central 


35*** 


9*- ' 


0 


9** \ 


South 




20*** 


7** 


32*** 


West 


16 


11 


27* 


21** 


« 




k 


9 



NOTE:. (1) ' The entries for "household information requested" are, the 
differences between the percentage of cases in which more 
» information was requested of the black minus the percen- 
/ tage of cases in which more information was requested- of 
the white. 

(2) Three asterisks indicate that the difference (i.e., per- 
centage "white favored" minus percentage "black favored") 
1s statistically significant at the 0.01 level, two aster- 
isks that It 1s statistically significant at the 0.05 3evel, 
• one asterisk that it is statistically significant at the 
0.10 level, and no asterisks that it Is not statistically 
significant at the 0.10 level or lower. 
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IIHITATIONS ' • . , 

'Most of the limitations presented in chapters 1 and 2 regarding ^he 

' ' ' ■ . ■ •' 

study and the findings in this report af)ply equally to the saTes market. ' 

Hcwever, several craiments pertain exclusively fo'ttre sales results. 

• F1%t, buying a house is-'a much more complex procedure .thian ren?lng 

■ ♦• ■ ^ * 

an Apartment, and in this study far less of the buying process was examined 

than of the renting process. The complexity of the sales market mgans 

thaj; many opportunities exist for discriminatory treatment in the^ buying 

process, some of which were not examined at all (e.g., the treatment of 

prAspective buyers who indicate definite interest in a particular hpuse), 

andj-^orae of -which are to be examined bit are not reported here (e.g., 

steering and the degree of sales effon accorded auditors). ^ 

^ Second, real estate ag*ts earn their incomes from commissions. 

Pr(fepective black buyers may receive systematically different treatment 

or service than whites but may still receive service. This complicates 

the assessment of audit results, because it is difficult to classify 

"differentia service between audit teammates as discriminatory; 

The principal implication of these two points is that the reader 

should not conclude that- discrimination in the sales market is either 

less or more prevalent than discrimination in the rental market. Simple 

comparison of the relative levels of discrimination in sales and rental 

markets based on results presented in this report is unwarranted.. Also, 

the complexity of the' sales market and the study's limited exploration 

of the homebuying process imply that less importance can be placed on 
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the results of the index .of housing ayailabil Ty^for the sales market 
ffian'on the results of the index of housing ava^\l ability for the rental 
market. * ' . , 

Finally, the ^ud it project was a carefully designed /control led , 
experiment." .Rental auditors requested an apartment of a given size, 
which jsrobably' closely approximates the type of request made by mqst 
prospective renters. However, for a variety of reasons, sales auditors 
requested housing by price, size, and neighborhood. Although these pro- 
cedures ^nsure^ that differential treatment of teammates "on individual ' 
items could be careful ly (measured,' the procedures may also have arti- 
'^icially reduced the estifbates oi^ differential treatment accorded^ blacks 
and whites actually ^g^sales market. .By specifying a price, size, ' 
and neighborhood, auoW^r probably narrowed the range of responses fran 
agents.^ Auditors were carefully trained and were also likely to have 
appeared knowledgeable about buying a house. Thus, the levels of dis- 
crimination reported for the sales market generally depend much more on, 
and are therefore sensitive to, project design requirements than those . 
reported %)r the rental market. ^ 



1. Requesting houses by neighborhood wab d difficult design decision, 
since racial steering may occur more frequently if a prospective buyer 
does not request a particular neighborhood. However, the design team 
decided that evidence of differential treatment would be much stronger 
if audit teams presented very specific requests. 
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, CHAPTER 4 • 

GEOGRAPHIC VAR'lATION IN THE LEVEL OF DISCRIMII^TION: • 
SITE-BY-SITE RESULTS ' . ' 

♦ 

- Chapters 2 and 3 presented' audit results for census regions, large 
and small SMSAs, and the- nation. This chapter presents results by hous- 
ing market area, which for t;his/ s^udj^' is the SMSA. . 

The chapter is divided into two parts. Tlje first part r^))or^s dis- 
•criminatory behavior .^as measured \)y the housing availability indices' for 

the sales and rental markets for each of the 40 SMSAs. The second part 

:" ■» ■ • 

compares site-by^site rental and sales results ^tli each other and with 
.indices of Segregation to assess how discrimination and segregation may 
be related. The change in focus from national arKl regional results to 
site results is a logical progression in data analysis because it is a 
move from observing the forms and level of discrimination to explaining 
their differences. This report does not try to explain why observed 
differences in the level of discrimination exist. That task is left for 
subsequent analysis and reporting. It does,- however, present observed 
levels and estimates of the actual levels of discrimination by site. 

DISCRIMINATION BY SITE * ^ ' 

Two of the most difficult decisions during project design were how 
many sites and how many audits per site were necessary. to fulfill the 
study's objectives. Since it was decided very' earl> that both. sales 
and rental markets were to be audited, the total mlmSer of audits was 
roughly half as many as would be possible if only salW-or rental audits 

': " ' ■ X77 



were performed. Given the study's multiple objectives, tlife^imited re- 
sources available, and the considerable expense of data collection, re- 
solving these sampling ij^gs was especially trouhlesane. There was 
always a tt'ade-pff: ;j^^^p|lte cross-seetional relationships between 
demographic .and progr&^^^m^^fs- and- the level of discrimination re- 
quired a sufficiently 1 arge ^riupiber ofr^iidit si.tes^ to develop precise 
metropolitan area estimates of the level of .d.iscr i mi nation reqjuired a 
sufficiently large number of tests within each area. 

The initial analysis of results, indicates that with as few as 30 
{and ocoasionally fewer than 30) audits per site, t^. statistical esti- 
mates of .the leyel of discrimination, per site cannot, be determined pre- 
cisely. The small sample sizes affect the fulflTlment of the stody's 
objectives in two ways. First, cross-sectional analysis may.be affected 
if the level of discrimination attributed to a site_is not measured accu- 
rately. Second, comparing sites with respect to the probabiHty that a 
black may encounter discrimination depends on the confidence one can 

* ■ ' 

place on- the estimates for each site. Thus, ^Imall sample sizes affect 
the degree, to which sites can be accurately ccmipared and affect the de- 
gree to which the relationship between discrimination levels and other 
phenomena c^n be assessed.^ 



1. Varying degrees of confidence in site-by-s1te 'estimates of the level 
of discrimination is not a serious deficiency in the multiple regression 
analysis to be done during the next phase of the data analysis because 
the iTKllvldual test will be the unit of observation. That analysis will 
attempt to explain why audit teaimnates were treated differently or no 
differently. 
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The problem of small sample sizes is ev^eitf,'f;?(Mn tables 45 and 46, 
which present the site-by-site results "tor' ^e* indices of housing availa- 
bility for the rental and sales^markets, resplfc^vely. As one- would ex- 
.pect, the tabled indicate that \he observ^nFe^ets of discrimination vary 
more among sites than among -region's. Howe\ler,'as is readily apparent from 
the' number of sites for wh^h'the'rufultr'are not statistically signifi- 
cant, it .would be "very misleading to simp>y rank sites by the percentages 
noted in the last column'. To adjust for ciifferefi6es in the confidence 
with which the site-by-sit;e results can>be taken .''^^stjmates were mad§ 
to assess how accurately^ the observed leVel^ of discrimin^atfon for each • 
site were likel^to reflect the actual le\?els of discrimination.' That 
is, an effort was *nade to determine how conf ident*one can be t(m fhe 
level of discrimination reported for a site is the tfue., level of d1s- 
'crimination for that site'. ' . • ' ' 

Tables 47 and "48 reporC confidence .intervals for the observed level 

9 • ^ / ♦ ^ 

of discrimination for the rental /an^^sales* markets. The scales on the 
horizontal axes of the tables range above and' below zero. (Negative 
values would r&ult 1f reverse discrimination oqcurred^,- that is, if 
^blacks were favpred, on average, over whites.) For each sfte, the dif- 
ferehce derived by "subtracting the percentage of cases^'in 'which the tjlack 

[ ■ ' / ■ ' 

was favored fVom the percentage of cases -in whicTi the white was .favbred 

is npted by placing, a do* (>) along the horizontal axis. The differences 

''• ^ ■ " • . 

marked by the dot are the same as th,ose .giv.en in table's- 45 and 46. For 

i . ' 

example, in both.tabl,e 46 arid table 48, the observed leVe'l of discrimi- 

nation for Savannah 15-30 percent. / 
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TABLE 45 . 

RENTAL MARKET INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 



(Percent) 

fi 



Sim 

Akron, Ob (26) ~ 
Albany- Schenectady-Troy, NY (30) 
Asheville, NC(29) 
Atlanta, GA (119) ; 
Boston, MA (110) 
Canton, OH (29) • 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN (29) 
ColiOTbus, OH (29) 
Dallas, TX (114) 
Dayton, OH (29) 
Detroit, MI (30) 
Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, FL (28) 
Fort Wayne,' IN (30) 
F^rt Worth, TX (28) 
Greenville, SC (30) 
Harrisburg, PA (28) 
Hartford, CT (30) 
.Indianapolis, IN (28) ' 
Lawton, OK (30) 
Lexington, KY (30) 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA (30) 
Louisville, KY-IN (30) 
Macon, GA (30) 
Mtlwaukee, WI (108) 
Monroe, LA (29) 
Nashville-Davidson, TN (29) 
New York, NY* (29) 
Oklahoma City, OK (30) 
Paterson-Clifton-Passai.c, NJ (29) 
Peoria, vIL (30) 
Sacramento, CA (118) 
Saginaw, MI (30) 

San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, CA (29) 
Savannah, GA (15) 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, MA-CT (29^ 

Stockton, CA (28) 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, FL (30) 

.Tulsa, OK (30) 

Vallejo-Napa, CA (29) 

Yo^k, PA (29) ■ 



NO WHITE BLACK^ DISCRIMINATORY 
DIFFERENCE FAVORED FAVORED TREATMENT 



27 


50 


23 


27* 


47 


20 


33 


-13 


41 


41 


17 


24* ■ 


27 


45 


29 


16** 


32 . 


46 


22 


24*** 


35 


52 


14 


38*** 


31 


48 


21 


27* 


24 


52 


24 


28* 


36 


40 


24 


16** 


31 


55 


14 




23 


67 


10 


57*** 


29 


54 


18 


36** 


23 ' 


53 


23 


30** 


32 


46 , 


. 21 


25* 


40 


37 


23 * 


14 


14 


46 


39 


7 


43 


40 


17 


23* 


21 


64 


14 


50*** 


40 


40 


20 


20 


30 


47 


23 


24* 


20 


63 


17 


45*** 


50 


40 


Ip 


30** 


37 


50 


13 


37*** 


51 


32 


18 


14** 


28 


62 


10 


52*** 


> 21 


59 


21 • 


38** 


35 


45 


21 


24* 


30 


47 


23 


24* 


21 


38 


41 


-3 


50 / 


40 


10 


30** ' 


48 


34 


. 19 


15**' 


27 


50 


23 


27* 


31 


59 


10 


49*** 


27- 


47 


27 - 


20 


35 


59 


7 


52*** 


32 


46 


21 


25* 


30 


53 


17 


36** 


47 


47 


7 


40*** 


'28 


62 


10 


52*** 


' 31 


52 


17 


35** 



NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are the number of observations; tests of signifi- 
cance were performed on unweighted, unadjusted data. See footnotes on 
page 49. 
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TABLE 46 . 

SALES MARKET INDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

(f>ercent) 



SMSA 



NO WHITE BLACK DISCRIMINATORY 
DIFFERENCE FAVORED FAVORED TREATMENT 



Akron, -OH (40) 

Albany-Schenectadv-Troy, NY (30) 
AsheviLle, NC (28) 
Atlanta, 6A (78) 
Boston, MA (73) 
Canton, OH (30) 
Cincinnati, 1)H-KY-IN (48) 
Columbus, OH (40) 
Dallas, TX (80) 
Dayton, OH (43) 
Detroit, MI (51) 

Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, FL (45) 
Fort Wayne, IN (25) 
Fort Worth, TX (29' 
Greenville, SC (30^ 
.Harrisburg, PA (30; 
Hartford, CT (30) .. 
Indianapolis, IN '{50) 
Lawton. OK (30) 
Lexington, KY (30) 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA (50) 
Louisville, KY-IN (39) 
'Macon, 6A. (45) 
Milwaukee, WI fSO) 
Monrfc, LA (29) 
Nash^n^lle-Davidson, TN (39) 
New York, NY (50) 
Oklahoma City, OK (29) 
Paterson-CTifton-Passaic, NJ (30) 
Peoria, IL (30) 
Sacramento, CA (79) 
Saginaw, MI (30) 

San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, CA (50) 
Savannah, GA (30) 

•Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, MA-CT (30) 
Stockton, CA (30) 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, FL (44) 
Tulsa. OK (29) ' 
Vallejo-Napa, CA (29) 
York, PA (29) 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are the number of observations; tests of- signifi- 
cance were performed on unweighted, unadjusted data. See footnotes on 
page 49. 
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20 


53 


27 


26* 


33 


33 


33 


0 


34 


38 


28 


10 


37 


33 


30 


3 


17 


38 


45 


-7 


37 


47 


17 


30** 


*30 


20 


5P 


-30** 


47 


23 


30 


-7 


44 


34 


22 


12 


28 


52 


21 


31**" 


27 


44 


29 


15 


45 


45 


10' 


35** 
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TABLE 47 

CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR SITE-BY-SITE RENTAL RESULTS: HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

(narCAnt) ' NATIONAL 

ipercemi estimate 



8MSA 



-20 



20 



40 



CO 

ro 



2'n 



Akn)n. ON 

AihjvilNL NC 
AdifTte, GA 
Bottun. MA 
Ctftton, OH 
Ctncinnftt), OH^KV-lli 
CoJuinfttn. ON 

Oivton. ON - 

Dttfott «» , ^ 

FwlMToftti, TX 
Grtvnviiet, SC 
Hjrvdbufg, PA 

lawten, OK 

Lcstngma KY 

L« Afyiftt-Long B^h. M 

Mkor, GA 

UltWUfllH, Wt 

llanfot, LA 

Ntw York, WY 
Dkl«fwm« C>tv, OK 

Pwin, IL 

Stctwmntv, CA ^ 

San 8<vwtfHio~Bivtrv(i»~0n»fio. CA 
Sm«iiwN GA 

Spf iii8(««44-CliiC9pM-HoiYoU. MA-Cr 
Srock^sn, CA 

TutM^OK 
Va(l«io-Mapa. CA 
YcwJi.PA 



-22 



f- 



-2^ 



lot- 



3H 



-3H 



'J- 



«2H 



.8h 



•H 



-I 1 31 



SI 



«0 



13 • 



n 



J. 



♦1 



r 
« 



17 



77 



77 




TABLE 48 

CONnOENCE INTERVALS FOR SfTE-BY-SUE SAUS RESULTS: HOUSING AVAILABILITY 

NATIONAL 
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For each site an interval was constructed around ^he observed level 
of- discrimination; the Interval gives the range of probable values fjr 
the true level of discrimination given the instances in wh.ich auditors 
were treated no differently and the instances in which either the black 
or the white was favored jnd given the sample size for the site. The 
intervals were constructed so that the probability that the true level 
of discrimination for a site falls within the interval noted is 95 per- 
cent,, given the observed treatment and the size of thcf sample.^ In table 
48 the observed level of discrimination in Savannah was 30 percent. The 
sample size for Savannah was 30. Because this is a relatively small sam- 
ple and because a fairly large number of instances occurred in which both 
auditors wj^ treated no differently (37 percent), the true level of dis- 
crimination may vary considerably from the observed level of discrimina- 
tion. The actual level of discrimination, given that the observed treat- 
ment of auditors is only an estimate, could be between 3 percent and 57 
percent, as noted by the bar to either side of the dot, which is the ob- 
served level of discrimination for Savannah. 

\ ' 

V- It is conventional in statistical analysis to decide upon a particu- 
lar "confidence level"; the 9 S percent level is frequently used. A care- 
ful reading of tables 47 and .48 indicates that only in those sites whose 
intervals do not overlap zero can we be confident (95 percent of the time) 
that discrimination actually exists as measured by the housing availability 
Indices. Were one to choose a lower confidence level (say, 90 percent or 
even lower), the number of sites whose intervals did not overlap zero would 
Increase. ^ Therefore, the number of sites for which one could confidently 
say discrimination existed would also increase. The acceptance of survey 
results that measure behavior (or anything else) based on samples is in- 
creased if the estimates are presented at high confidence levels (or, 
conversely, if low levels by which to report findings as being "statis- 
tically significant" are decided upon). 
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The Importance of the confidence intervals cannot be overemphasized. 
Readers may be tempted to compare sites by ranking ^hem according to the 
level of discrimination observed. However, the confidence intervals show 
that this procedure is, at best, difficult^ For example, in table 46, 
the level of discrimination reported for Lexington (40 percent) is almost 
twice the estimated level of discrimination for Macon (22 percent). flC^ 
ever, the confidence intervals reported in table 48 indicate that the 
actual level of discrimination for Macon may range between -3 percent and 
47 percent, which overlaps the estimated' level of discrimination for Lex- 
ington (40 percent). Since the interval for Macon overlaps the estimate 
for Lexington, it is possible that the actual levels of discrimination 
may be the same. <- 

i 

As tables 47 and 48 show, the intervals for n^ny sites overlap the 

* 

reported level of discrimination for other sites. If the estimated level 
of discrimination of pne site is higher than any point within the confi- 
dence interval of another s,1te, then blacks are more likely to be^is- 
criminated against in the first site than in the second site. For 
example. In table 48 the estimated levels of discrimination for AshevlTle 
and for Atlanta are 36 percent and 11 percent, respectively. The confi- 
dence interval for Atlanta Is -8 percent to 30 percent, and any point 
within the interval Is less than the observed level of discrimination 
for Asheville (36 percent). Therefore, one can safely say that the true 
level of discrimination 1n Asheville is greater than the true level of 
discrimination in Atlanta. But one camiot say confidently that the level 
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af discrimination in Asheville is 3 times the level of discrimination in 
Atlanta.' 

Confidence intervals caution the reader that comparing results by 
site is complex. The term itself serves as a reminder that the reported 
l-evels of discrimination are estimates. Generally, the larger the sample 
size, the more accurate the estimate and tl^e sma1*ler the confidence inter- 
val. For these reasons, the site-by-site results should be used with cau- 
tion, keeping in mind that the overall levels of discrimination reported, 
for the nation and for census regions are not subject to the problems" 
inherent In estimates for metropolitan areas, which are based on much 
smaller sample sizes. (For example, the true levels of discrimination 
for the nation are estimated to differ by no more than 4 percent from 
the observed levels of 27 percent for the rental market and 15 percent 

for the sales market.) 

* 

The. reader should remember two other issues when interpreting site- 
by-site results. First, the results presented for sites are of the mea- 
sures of availability only. Discriminatory practices may vary not only by 
region, but also by SMSA. Differing practices may mean that a particular 
site may-exhibit low levels of discrimination on one index but high levels 
on another. (This point is discussed more fully in the next chapter-J. 

Second, aggregating responses on indi,vidual items to construct an 
index obscures information. For example, identical index results may 
not reflect the seriousness of the discrimination auditors may have en- 
countered; individual items used to construct an index are not weighted 
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by their HkeT^ Importance in obtaining housing. If two tests reveal 
that the white auditor was favored on one Item and the black auditor was 
not favored on any item, both tests would be counted as favoring the 
white. However, in one test the white may have been told an apartment 
was -immediately available while the black was told nothing was available. 
In the second test, the white may. have been told that two apartments were 
available while the black was told only one was available. Both tests 
would have been counted on the availability index as favoring the white 
auditor, but the differential treatment in the first test may be more se- 
rious than that in the second. Such "masking" of information is inevita- 
bly whenever aggregation occurs. Identical indices for two sites give no 
indication of whether the differential treatment that occurred in both 
sites was on the same subset of items included in the index. 

USES FOR ESTIMATES OF DISCRIMINATION LEVELS BY SMSA 

One reason for deriving estimates of the level of discrimination in . 
each SMSA, even with limited observations in many sites, is to compare 
the observed level of discrimination with other phenomena related to dis- 
crimination in housing. This section investigates the relationship be- 
tween measured discrimination in the rental housing market and measured 
discrimination in the sales housing market, and between measured dis- 
crimination in the rental and sales housing markets and a well known 
index of segregation. 
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COMPARISON OF DISCRIMINATION IN RENTAL AND SALES MARKETS BY SMSA ' 

The first relationship to be- investigated is that between discrimi- 
nation in the rental housing market and discrimination in the sales hous-' 
ing market. Since mar\y factors can influence the level of discrimination 
observed and these factors can differ across 'marto^ts^i thin the same SMSA, 
there are no presumptions about the' sign or strength of the relationship 
to be investigated. 

In chapter 2, four of the five 'availability items v^re combined to 
derive an aggregate index of housing availability for the rental housing 
market; in chapter 3, four of the six availability it«ns were combined 
to derive an Aggregate index of housing availability for the sales hous- 
ing market. The site-by-site results in the first part of this chapter 

■ 

were used to test the hypothesis that high levels of discrimination 
the sales market are associated with high levels of distrimi nation in 
the rental market. 

The Pearson correlation coefficient gives the strerjigth of the rela- 
tionship between differential treatment on housing availability in the 
rental and sales housing markets- The observed *correl at ion coefficient 
was 0.05 and indicates a pos1t1ve\but very weak relationship between 

measured discrimination in th§ rental and sales housing markets. The ' 

\ I 
coefficient indicates that the correlation between the two indices is 

not statistically significant at the 0.10 level or lower. Thus, it does 

not appear that high levels of discrimination in the sales market are 

necessarily associated with .high levels of discrimination in the rental 
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market. The r^ression analysis of audit data to be performed in the 
next stage of HUD's analysis will extfiine the probable causes of dis- 
crimination in the sales and rental markets. • 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEGREGATION Afffi DISCRIMINATION ' 

Racial residential segregation and racial housjng discrimination 
continue to be maibr features of American society; Racial residentia^l 
segregation is a measure of the physical separation of the residential 
locatfQns of different races. Racial housing discrimination, on the \ 
other hand, is beJfavtor that denies homeseekers who are nwnbers of a 
racial group access to housing opportunities, even if their socioeco- ; 
nomic status would' otherwise allow them to rent- pr buy the housing 
they seek. . , 

Racial residential segregation and racial housing discrimination 
impose tremendous costs on racial minorities. Price discrimination 
against blacks and exclusion of blacks are powerful forces in explaining^ 
the racial characteristics of cities. The empirical evidence is fairly 

o 

\ 

strong that blacks frequently pay more than whites for equivalent hous- 
ing, whether in^e same market, or across separate markets, the' evidence 
is also fairly strong\that blacks own houses at a lower rate than whites 
and that blacks consume less housing than whites, halding constant a^\ 
characteristics other than race. Residential, segregation and housing 
discrimination impose additional costs on blacks in terms of reduced 
job opportunitaes, increased t ra n s port a't ion costs, higher consumer 
.prices, and inadequate public services. 
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Thus, this section Investigates whether racial residential segrega- 
tlon Is a proxy for racial housing dlscriml nation. The Taeuber. index of 
residential Segregation fs available fpr'i6s|ud1t sltes.^ The site- by- 
site results for the Indices o$ housing availability are usecf to test 
the hypothesis that measured dlsCrinri nation In the rental or sales hous- 
ing market Is related to the Taeuber .Index of resi dent laV segregation. 
The correlations are reported below. 



NDEX OF HOUSING AVAILABILITY 
Rental Sales 



o2 I960 .21 .06 

«a 1970 .29 .07 

|§ 1960-1970* .29 ^' .05 

<: ■ ■ ' 



o 



♦Change In measured segregation betvi«en 1960 and 1970 



T^ Pearson correlation coefficient Indicates that there is a weak, 
"positive correlation between measured indices of discrimination and the 
Taeuber indices of segregation. None of the ^rrelatlons are signifi- , 
carftly different from zero at the 0.10^1 evel 'or better. 

These results are the ffrst that attempt to pireasure the relationship . 
between bousing segregation and housing discrirfrfnation. TbSs approach has 
several limitations. First, the Taeuber results are for central cities of 



1. See Sorenson, Taeuber, and Holl ingsworth, "Indexes of Racial Residen- 
tial Segregation for 109 Cities in the United States, 1940 to 1970," Socio - 
logical Focus , vol. 8, no. 2 (April 1975), pp. 125-42.. 
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SMSAs, while the indices of housing availability for the rental and sales 
housing markets*^re for the entire SMSA. Second, 26 o|)servations may be 
too small a sample size to conclude that the indices are weakly corre- 
lat^ or that segregation lndice| are not gofjd proxies for the level of- 



discriminat^erK^ a housing market. 

Third, the comparison is between segregation indices constructed for 
1960 and 1970 and discrimination indices constructed from 1977 data. A 
more relevant comparison would be to correlate 1977 discrimination in- 
dices with an index of the change in segregatjon from 1970 to 1980, some- 
thing that will not be possible urttil 1980 census data become available. 
The magn^ude of fair housing enforcement efforts increased significantly 
in the 1970s, and segregation indices for 1970 and earlier do not^flect 
the^ impact that these efforts may have had on the degree to which blacks 
and whites live in proximity to one another. Finally, furth^ refine- 

ment both of discrimination indices and of segregation indices may re- 

*f *- ' 

suit in a higher correlation between the two types of indices. Future 

HUD rese'ar^wilJ.^ress this issue irr greater detail. • ' . ■ ^ 
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CHAPTER 5 '• ' 
INTERPRETII«3 THE RESULTS: SUMMARY Al*® CONCLUSIONS 

this chapter provides a framework for Interpreting findings presented 
In the three preceding chapters. It presents general limitations of the 
Study (some of which have not been previously mentioned), a more detailed 
rationale for selecting the measures of racial discrimination reported, 
and the authors' persp'ectlve on the importance of the numbers reported 
ahd their Implications for policy. In addition, the chapter outlines the 
direction of future analysis of project data, emphasizing thjat this report 
is the first in a series of products anticipated to stem from the project. 

GENERAL LIMITATIONS ^ . 

The estimates in this report may vary fran the 'actual levels and 
forms of discrimination for many reasons.^ F'irst, the selection of audit 
sites was from SMSAs with particular characteristics. The audit results 
estimate discrimination only in the 117 SMSAjs from which sites were 
selected. Second, the audit was designed to simulate housing search 
experiences, based on reasonable assumptions about how pjople search for 
housing. Little is kn6wn about most such experiences, however, and, to 
the extent that the audit does not simulate the true search behavior -of 
housing seekers, the estimated prc^abilities of encountering discrimina- 
tion may vary from actual probabilities. 

_ i- ■ . , O 

1, The preceding chapters included several caveats about generalizing 
the reported findings. This section emphasizes a few of the more impor- 
tant limitations.' 
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Third, rental complexes and real estate offices were selected from 
newspaper advertisements. To the extent that actual housing seekers use 
other means by which to inqu-ire about housing opportunities, and to the 
extent that blacks and whites may differentially use newspapers as 
sources, the results may vary frran discrimination measured by 6ther means. 
The use of newspaper advertisements from which to select rental and real 
estate offices jnay affect the inferences to be drawn from the study in 
four other ways: 

1. Advertisers may differ considerably from nonad|^ertiserj/inX 
their tendency to discriminate. If it is trueV as'm^ people 

' suspect, that nonadvertisers are nrore likely tavdi«criminatel 
the reported results underestimate the amount of racial ^ 
discrimination. 

2. The sample from newspaper? excluded ia great many types of 
rental and some sales properties~e.g., two- and three-family 
houses with rental units, houses for rent, houses for sale at 
$100,000 or more. The exclusion criteria were adopted to sim- 
plify audit procedures. However, the exclusions may have had 
considerable— if indeterminant— effect on the estimates of 
discrimination. 

y 

3. To derive metropolitan-wide estimates of discrimination, no 
part of a metropolitan area (within SMSA boundaries) was pre- 
cluded from being audited. However, the economic circumstances 
of maiTy actual housing seekers, whites as well as blacks, con- 
strain them to portions of housing n^rkets. Just as discrimi- 
nation varies by region and by site, it is likely to vary by 
submarket. (This question will be examined in the next phase 
of HUD's analysis.) Again, the estimated discrimination levels 
reported should not be Interpreted as equivalent to those faced 
by people who are actually searching for housing. 

4. The use of newspapers, the exclusion criteria, and the weight- 
ing of some rental advertisements to reflect the likelihodd of 
greater vacancies in larger a-partment complexes have several 
major Implications that cannot be fully explored until the re- 
gression analysis of audit data is performed. However, the'^ 
sales audits were of the existing housing market (i.e., resales) 
almost exclusively, while the exclusion and weighting criteria 




for the rental audits probably bias. the sample toward larger, 
newer rental buildings and complexes. It also appears that a 
disproportionate number of both sales and rental tests occurred 
outside the central cities of many of the SMSAs audited. 

Another general limitation of the procedures used during the study 

is that the entire audit process required a fairly sophisticated group 

of auditors and audit supervisors. The education and* other socioeconomic 

characteristics of auditors, exceeded the education and other socioeconomic 

characteristics of the general population and of most black homeseekers. 

Auditors had to be relatively well trained and reasonably well educated 

to play the roles they were required to play and to complete the complex 

audit report fontis. The result is that auditors were likely to have 

been— and certainly appeared—middle class. In conjunction with the 

^sampling procedures employed, the net result is that audit findings are 

likely to indicate discrimination in subsections of the SMSAs survey^ 

and to reflect discrimination against a limited socioeconomi'c spectrum 

of black households. (Again, Information about how the characteristics 

of auditors and of the offices and areas in which audits were conducted 

may affect discrimination will be explored in the regression analysis.)* 

GENERAL COf^NTS ON THE ANALYSIS AND R^PORTEO FINDINGS ' 

* 

The initial findings presented in the three preceding chapters 
focused on the level and forms of discrlminatioJt auditors encountered. 
The approach followed during this first phase of data analysis has 
deliberately been conservative. Wherever the authors doubted how to 
interpret individual items or the results of the data analysis, they 
selected the alternative that appeared least likely to exaggerate the 
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extent of the problem.^ Despite this conservative approach, large and 
statistically significant differences in treatment of black and white 
auditors were observed. 

The basic analytic technique used for this report is simple: For 
both individual items and aggregate items the treatment accorded one 
auditor was compared to the treatment accorded his tearrmate, and the case 
was classified either as having favored one'auditor or neither auditor. 
This approach does not consider the degree of differential treatment 
that may have been accorded tvw) teammates. That is, differential treat- 
ment was not scaled by how "serious" or "odious" it may have been to the 
auditors, with the exception that emphasizing- the housing availability 
indices of discriminatory treatment relative to other indices means that 
these indices were assumed more important than other indices. 

A major decision regarding treatment of ambiguous cases significant- 
ly lowered the estimates of discriminatory treatment in the sales market. 
Several alternatives can be used t^ treat cases in which both auditors 
were treated favorably on at least one of the individual items used to 
construct the Indices. One alternative is to exclude these ambiguous 
cases from the cases used to construct indices and cross-tabulate them. 
This approach was used for the prelimi^iary findings released in April 

1. This does not mean that attempts were made to underestimate levels 
of discrimination deliberately. The techniques selected were chosen 
because the authors believed they would provide the most useful and 
accurate description of housing discrimination. The authors made con- 
servative choices whenever they believed that none of the alternatives 
were clearly superior on analytical grounds. j 



1978. It assumes that the excluded cases are distributed among "white 
favored," "black favored," and "no difference" in the same proportion 
as the iticluded cases. 

Another alternative is to decide whether a case In which both 
auditors were treated favorably on at least one Item was actually more 
.favorable to one or the other auditor. This alternative would have re- 
quired, ranking individual items in an index in some order of Importance, 
a strategy that generally was avoided (but which will be explored in 
great detail in continuing analysis of audit data). 

The procedure eventually adopted, which is consistent with the con- 
servative analytic strategy adopted for this report, was to treat ambig- 
uous cases as cases that favored neither auditor, that is, to classify 
them as instances of "no difference." The result for the sales market 
(for which large numbers of cases were ambiguous) was to lower the index 
estimates of discriminatory treatment below those reported in April 1978. 
For example, the sales index of housing availability indicates discrimi- 
nation of 15 percent. Had ambiguous cases been excludai from the index 
calculations, the level of discrimination would be 22 percent.^ The 
figures for other indices are affected similarly. 



1. Initial study findings released in April 1978 reported discriminatory 
levels, different from the ones contained in this report for two major 
reasons. First, this report treats ambiguous cases as cases where the 
treatment was no different, while the April 1978 announcanent was based 
on Indices that excluded ambiguous cases. Second, the individual items, 
aggregated to construct index measures and the categories of treatment 
defining indices differ from those released in the early report. 
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This report does not examine all of the diffenentlal treatment that 
may have been accorded black a.ud1tors and white auditors. First, some 
of the audit material specific to apartments and houses has not been ana- 
lyzed, primarily because sore coding problems were encountered on the com- 
puter tape that Is being analyzed. These problems have beeti rectified and 
analysis on Information specific to particular housing has begun. This 
analysis will include an attempt to examine racial steering In the sales 
market. A significant amount of discriminatory treatment -In the sales 
market may be in the form of steering, and the levels of discrimination 
presented in this r;eport may therefor^be underestimatls.^ 

The aggregation of items to construct indices was used to facilitate' 
the interpretation and presentation of study findings. Items that seemed 
naturally related to one another (e.g., courtesies, service Items) were 

r 

grouped together, and results were presented for several categories in 
both the rental and sales markets. However, the responses to particular 
items contained on»the audit report forms that are aggregated and reported 
here could be aggregated? in different ways or not aggregated at all. 
Some alternative indices of discrimination were presented earlier, but 
not all means of using the data to determine the nature and extent of 
discrimination have been explored. Some have been explored but are not 



1. It is unknown whether conclusive evidence of systematic racial 
steering can -be easily derived from the audit data. A high percentage 
of audits were apparently conducted in census tracts with predominantly 
white populations, reflectlnig the neighborhoods requested by auditors. 
Auditors* requests reflected the neighborhoods advertised in the news- 
papers from which a sample of real estate firms was selected for auditing. 
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reported; other alternatives will be explored In the continuing anal^ls 
of audit data. The aggregation^ technique ©nployed for this report was 
used because it appeared intuitively reasonable and a relatively simple 
way to report the treatment of auditors on a very large number of items. 
Alternative techniques would almost inevitably show different levels of 
discrimination but would just as inevitably show substantial racial 
discrimination. 

« 

« 

INTERPRETING. THE NUMBERS 

A recent review of the literature on racial discrimination and segre- 

* 

gation in American housing markets^ emphasized an important point about 
the relationships between discrimination Ind segregation: The racial 
segregation existing in our society cannot completely accounted for -by 
factors other than discrin^ination such as differences in income and wealth 
by race. This project represents the , first systematic attempt to quantify 
the nature and extent of ^jacial discrimination in American housing markets. 
5y whatever criteria one Ses to analyze the data collected during this 
<tudy, it is clear that discrimination is extensive and pervades metro- ; 
politan areas throughout the country. 

One question this study cannot answer Is whether the nature and 
extent of racial discrimination have changed over time. However, a body 

t 

I. John Yinger, Gieorge Galster, Barton Smith, and Fred Eggers, The 
Status of Research into Racial Discrimination and Segregation 1n"itTOrican 
Housing Markets: A Research Agenda for the DepartTOnt of Housing and 
Urban Development (Washington^ D.C.: Department of Housing and Urban 
Develofxnent, in press). ^ 
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of datfa has been" gathered that" can provide a baseline for future research 
on changes in racial discrimination. A related question this report can- 
not answer Is whether the levels of discrimination auditors encountered 
are encouraging or discouraging. Civil rights legislation— particularly 
the 1866 Civil Rights Act and Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968-- 
prohibits differential treatment of black housing seekers and white hous- 
ing seek«ys if that ;differential treatment- is solely the result of the 
housing seeker's race. This study found considerable differential treat- 
ment of auditors, bo^h for individual items and for categories of items. 
A large amount of differential treatment is remdom and can be explained 
by auditors' having seen different agents or because agents act differ- 
ently in two situations that are identical in virtually all aspects. 
Despite allowances made for nond^lscriminatory differential treatment, 
however, black auditors, on average, were systematically treated less 
favorably regarding housing availability, treated liess courteously, and 
were asked more information than were whites. In very few instances were 
blacks systematically favored. 

With respect to housing availability, for example— the most impor- 
tant of the discrimination indices reported— discrimination in the rental 
market was 27 percent and in the sales market 15 percent. Virtually all 
other Indices exhibited, for the most part, smaller but still statisti- 
cally significant differences unfavorable to blacks. With respect to in- 
dividual items, blacks were a-lso more likely to have been systematically 
discriminated against. The law prohibits differential treatment based 
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solely on race, but the audit has clearly shown that racial discrimina- 
tion has not been eliminated. 

What can be said about the magnitude of the problem of racial dis- 
crimination? %our points should be kept; ^" mind. 

♦ 

1. There is a key distinction between the level of discrimination 
and the effect it may have on black housing seekers. The proba- 
bility of encountering discrimination in a housing search in- 
volving visits to more than one real estate firm or apartment 
complex increases with the number of visits. If a black were 

to visit four apartment complexes or four heal estate firms, the 
probability of encountering discrimination would be 72 perceht 
^nd 48 percent, respectively, for the rental arci sales markets. 
Thus, while the reported levels of discrimination in the rental 
and sales markets examijied in this stu^y nu^ appear to some 
^readers as not being very high, th^ cumulative effect on the 
housing search behavior of blacks may be considerable. This 
potential cumulative effect has Important consequences not 
only on whether blacks can be equal participants in housing 
markets but also on whether blacks can be equal particifJfants — 
in labor markets, education, and other social institutions. 

2. The results presented in this report are of a study that mea- 
sured racial discrimination according to a specific project de- 
sign. The reported levels of discrimination should not be mis- 
interpreted as reflecting the actual housing search experiences 
of all black and white housing seekers. To the extent that the 
-actual search betiavior of housing seekers differs from the simu- 
lated search experience of this project, and to the extent that' 
the characteristics of actual housing seekers differ from those/ 
of the auditors, the true nature and extent of discrimination in 
American housing markets may differ from results reported here.* 
The difference between what real housing seekers may encounter 
and what the auditors encountered may be substantial. 

3. One should not assume that because an individual site or census 
region showed a low level of discrimination on the housing 
availability measures that discrimination is necessarily less 

of a problem in that site or region than in others. Disjcrimina- 
tory practices appear Jo vary; the nature by which discrimina-; 
tion is practiced may vary irm region to region and from site 
to site. TaBle 49 snows that an area may rank high on one index 
but low on another. 




TABLE 49 
SALES MAftKET imX RESULTS 
(Percent), * 



HOUSING 



H(%ISEHOLD 
INFORMATION 





AVAILABILITY 


COURTESY 


SERVICE 

> 


REQUESTED 


NATIONAL 


15*** 


12*** 


3** 


15*** 


Northeast 


10*** 


2 


-3 


26*** 


North Central 


33***" 


8** 


2 


11** 


South 


11*** 


19*** 


> 5** 


11*** 


West 


12 


4 


18* 


19** 


LARGE SffSAs 


17*** 


18*** 




19*** 


SMALL SMSAs 


8** 


^13*** 


-16*** 


1 


SAME AGENT 


24*** 


2 


6* 


15*** 



NOTE: (1) For this ^ble, being requested more household informa- 
tion Is tf®1d§red unfavorable treatment. 

(2) Three asterisks Indicate that the difference between 
the number of cases represented In colimins 2 and 3 is 
statlsticaliy significant at the 0.01 level, two aster- 
isks that tne difference is statistically significant 
at the 0.05 Nevel , /one asterisk that the difference is 
statistically significant at the O.l'O level , and' no 
asterisks that the difference is not statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.10 level or lower. 
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4. The report focuses on instances of differential treatjuent and 
on systematic patterns of differential treatment. Instances in 
which both auditors of a team were treated no differently must 
not be neglected, however, for two reasons. First, it should 
be made apparent to blacks that in a significantly large per-* 
centage of both the rental and sales housing markets, black 
housing seekers may be treated the same as white housing seek- 
ers. Second, the efforts of rental and real estate agents who 
treat blacks no differently from whites should not go unnoticed. 

In short, the study reveals extensive discrimination, although the 
level and nature of discriraination clearly. vary among regions and sites, 
the absolute magnitude of the problem is less important than the fact 
that unequal housing opportunities that are solely ,th^ result of race 
still exist. The research persj)ective of this report has been that the 
precise numbers associated with the quantification of racial discrimina- 
tion ape considerably less important than the fact that substantial dis- 
crimination was observed, the goal of fair housing is to eliminate dis- 
crimination, not to *reduce it. There is no such thing as a ".tolerable" 
level of discrimination. 

-• 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The principal policy Implications to be derived from the audit must 
await regression analysis of the data, which facilitates determining^ 
which factors, including fair housing enforcement. Influence discrimina- 
tion. However, several major observations can be drawn from the findings 
presented in this report. 

First, efforts to combat racial discrimination have not been com- 
pletely successful, as is obvious from the extensive evidence of its 
existence presented in this report. It exists in some form throughout 
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all parts of the country and 1s sufficiently prevalent to have major 
consequences on blacks' searches for housing; The task of eliminating 
racial discrimination' faced by the Department of Justice, and other 
private and public fair housing agencies is far from complete. One can 
only conclude that the sanctions imposed on discriminators are insuffi- 
cient, or that the probability qf detecting discriminatory behavior is 
too low, or both. 

Second, discriminatory treatment may be quite difficult to detect..; 

m 

In both the rental and sales markets, many black auditors experienced/* 
treatment that appeared favorable compared to their white teammates. 
Systematic differential treatment unfavorable to blacks cap be confirmed 
only by exj^lning a Targe nwnber of expediences.- In the sales market, 
U may be especially difficult for a black to percei'Ve having been treated 
less well than a white partly because, although blacks and whites may be 
served differently, they do receive service. 

These two issues anphasize the usefulness of the audit technique. 
Ope of the project's original objectives was to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of auditing as a research tool. The project has clearly fulfilled 
this objective, but 1t has also confirm'^d that testing is an especially 
Important tool in enforcing fair housing laws. The usefulness of testing 
for enforcement is evidenced by the use of the audit data by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. As of December 1978, Justice had used the audit data 
to initiate over 100, FBI investigations of suspected discriminators. It 
is expected that the information supplied on individual firms and agents 
suspected of discriminating will have significant enforcement benefits. 



Third^although significant racial discrimination, was observed, 
blacks and i^ites were treated no differently in a high percentage of the 
total nisnber of tests. Blacks and whites were often tpld the housing 
they requested was immediately available. The battle to eliminate racial 
discrimination is far from complete, but unequal access to housing mar- ' 
kets does not mean total exclusion. 

« 

FUTURE ANALYSIS- OF DATA 

? ; 1 — ^ 

Much of the data collected during the audit have yet' to be analyzed 

(e.g., the information about specific- houses auditors were invited to 

•inspect). In addition, the audit informatfbn represents only onejjortion 

of the iVosing amount of data HUD will anal-yze. Other components of the 

data irSetSiinclude: * 

.• 1970 census tract information keyed to the location of the 
rental complex or real estate office 

• 197Q census tract information keyed to the location of each 
unit suggested to or inspected by an audjtor 

■ • measures of efforts to enforce fair housing laws by the Oepart- 
' ments of Housing and Urban Development and Justice, ^and 6y 
state', local, arid private fair housing agencies 

,t information, about the attitudes and knowledge of fair housing 
laws and their enforcement from both telephone and in- person 
interviews of a sample of rental and rekl estate agents audited 

• updated census tract information for each' of the five in-depth 
sites and for each site for which the R. L. Polk Company has 
collected housing martcet data more recently than 1970 

• information about the size of 'the firms and complexes audited, 
including information about the probable share of market 
activity for each of the sales firms audited. 



The data collected will alltAi^ tfll testing of a large number of 
hypotheses regarding the factors that may influence racial discrimination. 
In general » It Is assumed that the treatment accorded auditors Is a func- 
tion of three sets of characteristics: those the auditor, those of 
the area in whichthe audit occurred, and those of the rental complex or 
real estate firm audited. During the design phase of the project, numer- 
ous hypotheses about racial, discrimination an^ the factors that influence 
it were identified. All of them will tested during subsequent phases 
of the analysis. The principal analytic technique that will be used to 
test these hypotheses is multiple regression analysis, which allows for 
testing' the effects of various factors on the treatment accorded auditors. 
Special computer programs are being assembled to facilitate the regres- 
sion analysis. 

Future HUD reports will ^address the following issues: 

0 whether the enforcement activities of HUD and other public 
and private fair housing agencies are effective in combating 
racial discrimination 

• which factors, in addition to enforcement efforts, affect the 
probability of encountering differential treatment S 

t whether real estate and rental agents' attitudes and knowledge 
Of fair housing laws and their enforcement' affect their treat- 
ment of black housing seekers 

e the extent of racial steering in the sales market and whether 
the degree of sales effort accorded auditors differed by race. 

The data provide much material on racial discrimination, but the 

information also lends Itself to examination of other issues. For 

example, the data will provide information on rental and real estate 
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market practices In genej^al. In addition, differences in the socio- 
economic characteristics of an auditor—black or white— and the- char- 
acteristics of existing residents of a community to which the auditor 
sought entry can be examined to explain whether the differences affedt 
accessibility to the community. The HUD research team plans to explore ^ 
these and related issues in the next stages' of data analysis. This 
report can therefore be considered volume one of a series. 



The next major HUD report wtOI present the principal results of 
the multlpl^e regression analysis and will address the issue of 
how the discrimination observes during the audit can be explained 
or predicted'^ by social, demographic, and enforcement variables 
peculiar to the settings where testing was conducted. HUD is 
maintaining a mailing list of all organizations and individuals 
who have expressed Interest in receiving this first report. 
Copies of subsequent reports will be mailed to anyone who wishes 
to receive them. Inquiries should be addressed to: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Office of Policy Development and Research 
Division of Product Dissemination and Transfer 
451 - 7th Street, S.W., Room 8124 
Washington, D.C. 20410 
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APPENDICES 

A - Title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 

B - The Manual for Auditors 

C - Rental Audit Report Forms 

D - Sales Audit Report Forms 



EXCEBPTS FBOM TBE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 0^ 1988 

FuUlc Law 90-284 
90th Congress, H.R«^2U6 
11, 1968 .fl 

anSct 

to PMcHbc pcpfthki to* e«rt»la Mta of vtoS«M« » MiaM&ikm, and for otte 




<t enacted by th€ Senate and Home of BepresentoHvee of 
the United States of America in Congrees aeeembled. cwii risbu. 



TITLE VIII— FAIR HOUSING [•! 

POUCY 

Sbc 801. It is the policy of the Unit^ Stftt^ to provide, with- 
in Gonatltutional limitationa, for fair housing titroughout the 
United SUtes. 

DSFlNmONS 

9 

Sec. 802. Ab used in this title-- 

(a) '^Secretary" means the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development 

(b) ''Dwelling'' means any building, strue^ire, or porticm 
ther»9f which is occupied as, or designed or intended for occu- 
pancy as, a residence Iqr one or more families, and any vacant 
land which is offered for sale or lease for the instruction or 
location thereon of any such building, structure, or portion 
thertof. 

(c) 'Tamily" includes a single individual. 

(d) 'Terson" includes one or more individuals, corporations, 
partnerships, associations, labor organizations, legal repr^^- 
tativea, mutual companies, joint-stock companies, trusts, unin«f 
corporated organizations, trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, re- 
vivers, and fiduciaries. 

(e) 'To rent" includes to lease, to sublease, to let and other* 
wise to grant for a consideration the right to occupy pnonises 
not own^ by the occupant 

(f) "Discriminatory housing practice" means an ftct that is 
unlawful under s^ion M4, ^6, or 9X^. 

(g) "State" means any of the several States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United Stat^. 

EFFECTIVE DATSS OF CESTAIN raOHiSlTlONS 

Sec. 808. (a) Subj^t to the provisions of subsection (b) and 
section 807, the prohibitions against discrimination in the sale 
or rental of bousing set forth in s^tion 804 shall apply r 
(1) Upon enactment of this title, to — 

(A) dwellings owned or operated by the F^eral Gov- 
ernment; 

A (B) dwellings provided in whole or in part with the aid 
of loans, advances, grants, or contributions made by the 
Federal Government, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment due thereon has been 
made in full prior to the date of enactment of this title; 

(C) dwellings provided in whole or in part by loans in- 
sured, guaranteed, or otherwise soured by the credit of the 
Federal Government, under agreements enter^ into after 
November ?0, 1962, unless pa3rment thereon has b^n made 
in full prioV to the date of^nactment of this title: Provided, 



•NoU, TitW Vlir, M ftmcncM by Section 808(b) (I), m, and (8) of the Kousifls 
Afid CommuDity Dw^omnt Act of 1914, Publk Low n*n$. 9Srd Conffrtos, Augv*t 
tS. 1974. 
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fi-ntn^t^Tin That nothing contained in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of 
SmttS«L^ this subsection shall be applicable to dwellings solely by 
virtue of the fact that they are subject to mortgages held 
by an FDIC or FSUC institution; and 

(D) dwellings provided by the development or the re- 
. development of real property purchased, rented, or other- 
wise obtained from a State or local public agency receiving 
Federal financial assistance for slum cl^ranc^ or urban 
renewal with , respect to such real proi^rty under loan or 
grant contracts entered into after November 20, 1962. 
(2) After Decemt^r 31, 1968, to all dwellings covered by 
paragraph (1) and t^ all other dwellings except as exempted hy 
subsectioft (b)- 

E^&pUonA. (b) Nothing in s^tion 804 (other than subswtion (c)) shall 
apply to — 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented by an owner: 
Provided, That such private individral owner dow not own 
more than three such single-f amily houses at any one time : 
Provided further, That in the ca^ of the sale of any such 
single-family hopse by a private individual owner not re- 
siding in such house at the time of such sale or who was 
not the most recent resident of sGch house prior to such sale, 
the exemption granted by this sut^eotion shall apply only 
with res^t to one sueh sale within any twenty-four month 
peric^: Provided further, That "such bona fide private indi- 
vidual owner does not own any interest in, nor is there 
owned or reserved on his behalf, under any express or vol- 
untary agreement, title to any right to all or a portion of 
the pn^^s from the sale or rental of, more than thx&o such 
sinyle-family houses at any one time: Provided further, 
That after December 31, 1969, the sale or rental of any 
such single-family house shall be excepts from the appli- 
cation of this title only if such house is sold or rent^ (A) 
without the use in any manner of the sales or rental facilities 
or the sales or rental services of any real estate broker. 

. ^ ^ agent, or salesman, or of such facilities or services of any 
{^son in the business of selling or renting dwellings, or 
of any employee or agent of any such broker, agent, salei^- 
man, or person and (B) without the publication, posting or 
mailing, after notice, of any advertisement or written notice 
in violation of sectiqn 804(c) of this title; but nothing in 
this proviso shall prohibit the use of attorneys, escrow 
agents, abstractors, title companies, and other such prt>- 
fessional assistance as necessary to perf^t or transfer the 
title, or 

(2) rooms or units in dwellings containing living quar- 
ters occupied or intended to be occupied by no more than 
four families living independently^ of each other, if the 

V owner actually maintains and occupies one of such living 

quarters as. his residence, 
(c) For the purposes rOf subsection (b), a person shall be 
deemed to be in the businesi of selling or renting dwellings if — 

(1) he has, within the preceding twelve months, par- 
» ticipated as principal in thr^ or more transactions involv- 
ing the sale or rental of any dwelling or &ny interest there- 
in, or 

(2) he has, within the preceding twelve months, par- 
. ticipated as agent, other than in the sale of his own per- 
sonal residence in providing sales or rental facilities or 
sales or rental services in two or more transactions involving 
the sale or rental of any dwelling or any interest therein, or 

(3) he is the oWner of any dwelling designed or intended 
for occupancy by, or occupied by, five or more families. 

DISCRIMINATION IN THK SALE OR BENTAI. OF H0US;NQ 

Sec. 804. As made applicable by section 803 and except as 
exempted by sections 803(b) and 807» it shall be unlawful— 

(a) To refuse to sell or rent after the making of a bona fide 
offer, or to refuse to negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling to any person because 
of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

,(b) To discriminate against any person in the terms, condi- 
• tions, or privileges of sale or rental of a dwelling, or in the pro- 
vision uf services or facilities in connection therewith, because 
of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause to be made, printed, 
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or pubHrii€^ my noti<^, statement, or jidvertisement* with re- 
spect to the sale or rental of a dwelling that indi^tes any 
preference, limitation, or discrimination based on race* color, 
religion, sex, or national origin, or an intention to make any 
such preference, limitation, or discrimination. 

(d) To represent to any person t^cause of ra^^ color, reli*^ 
gion, sex, or national origin that any dwelling is not available 
for inap^^on, ule* or rental when such dwelling is in fact so 
available ^ 

(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to induce any person to 
sell or rent any dwelling by representations regarding tha entry 
or prospective, en try into the neighborhocKl of a person or per- 
sons of a imrticular ra^, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

DI»»I1|INATI0K IK tHE FINANCING OF HOUSING 

Sj^ 80& After December 31, 1968^ it shall be unlawful for 
any bank, building and loan association, insurance company or 
other corporation, a^ociation, firm or enterprise whose busipesa 
consists in whole or in part in the making of cojpmercial real 
estate loans, to dray a loan or other financial assistance to a 
person applying therefor for the purpose of purchasing, con- 
structing, improv^g^ repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, or 
to discriminat^^^i^cist himJn the fixing of the amount, interest 
rate, duration, tiratlier terms or conditions of such loan or other 
financial assistance, because of the race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin of such person or of any person associated with 
him in connection with such loan or other financial assistance or 
the purposes of such loan or other financial assistance, or of the 
presentror prodi^tive owners, lessees, tenants, or occupants of 
the dwelling or dwellings in relation to which such loan or other 
financial assistance is to be made or given: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained in this section shall impair the scope or effective- 
ness of the exception contained in section 803(b). 

DISCRtMINATlON IN THE TOOVISION OF BBOKEHACE SERVICES 

Sec. 806. After December 31, 1968, it shall be unlawful to 
deny any person access to or ntembership or participation in any 
fiiultiple-listing service, real estate brokers' organization or other 
service, organization, or facility relating to the business of 
selling or renting dwellings, or to discriminate against him in 
the terms or conditions of such access, memberrijip, or partici- 
pation, on account of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec. 807. Nothing in this title shall prohibit a religious orga- 
nization, assMiation, or society, or any nonprofit institution or 
organization operated, supervised or controlled by or in conjunc- 
tion with a religious organization, association, or society, from 
limit;ing the sale, rental or occupancy of dwellings which it owns 
or operates for other than a commercial purpose to persons of 
the same religion, or from giving preference to such persons, 
unless membership in such religion is restricted on account of 
race, color, sex7 or national origin. Nor shall anything in this 
title prohibit a private club not in fact ope« to the public, which 
as an incident to its primary purpose or purposes provides lodg- 
ings which it owns or operates for other than a commercial 
pur^se, from limiting the rental or occupancy of such lodgings 
to its members or from giving preference to its members. 
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ADMINfSTRATION 

Authority tnd Sec. 808, (a) The authority and responsibility for administer- 
wiioniibiiity. .j^^ ^ijjg ^j,^ gj^^jj ^ ^j^g Secretary of Housing and Urban 

Development. 

Assiunt secre- (b) The Department of Housing and Urban Development shall 
be provided an additional Assistant Secretary. The Department 
of Housing and Urban Development Act (Public Law 89-174, 79 
Stat. 667) is hereby amended by-^ 

(1) striking the word **four." in section 4(a) of said Act 
48 use sm. (79 Stat. 668; 6 U.S.C. 624b(a)j and substituting therefor 

*'five,"; and 

(2) striking the word "six,'' in section 7 of said Act (79 , 
Stat. 669; 6 U.S.C. 624 (c) ) and substituting therefor *t use 
'•seven." J 
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(c) The Secretary may del^ate any of his funetipna, duti^, »!itfcofto. 
and powers to employee of the Department of Housing and 

Urban Development or to boardi of such employ^^ including 
functions, duti^ and powers with respect to inv^tlgating, con- 
ciliating, hearing, determining, ordering, certifying, r^rting, 
M or otherwise acting as to any work, business, or matter under 

this title. The im^ns to whom such delegations are made with 
r^pect to hearing functions, dutieSi and powers shall be ap- 
• pointed and shall serve in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development in compliance with sections S105, 3344, 5362, and 
7621 of title 5 of the United SUtes Code. Insofar as possible, 
conciliation meetings shall be held in the cities or other localities 
where the discriminatory housing practices alleg^ly occurred. 
^ The ^retary shall by rule prescribe such rights of appeal from 
the decisions of his hearing examihers to other hearing examin- 
ers or to other officers in the Department, to boards of oflfeers 
' or to himself, as shall be appropriate and in accordance with law. 

(d) An ex^utive departments and agenci^^ riiall administer - 
their programs and activities relating to housing and urban 
development in a manner a^rmatively to' further the purpose 
of this title and shall cooj^ate with the S^retary to further 

su^h purposes. ^ ^ • ^ 

(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban Developn^t shall — . 
(1) make studies with resist to the hature and extent 

of discriminatory housing practices in representative com- 
munities, urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the United 
States; * 
( (2) publish aM disseminate reports, r^ommendations, 

and information^wrived from such studio; 

(8) cooperate with -and render technical atfslstance to 
F^eral, State, local, and other public or private agencies, 
organizations, and institutions which are formulating or 
carrying on programs to prevent or eliminate discriminatory 
housing practices ; 

(4) c(M>i^ate with and render sych technical and other 
assistance to the Community Relations Service as may \^ 
appropr iat e to fu rther its activities in preventing or elim- 
inating discriminatory housing practice; and 

(6) administer the programs and activities relating to 
housing and urban development in a manner affirmatively 
to further the policies of Mis tiUe.^ 

Q)UGATI0N AND CONCiUATION 

Sk. 809- Immediately after the enactment of this title the 
Secretary shall comnifence such educatioiial and conciliatopr ac- 
tivities as in his. judgment will further the puriwses of this 
title. He shall call conferencfes of persons in the housing indus- 
try and other inter^t«l parties to acquaint them with the 
provisions of this title and his suggested means of implementing 
it, and shall endeavor with their advice to work out programs of 
voluntary compliance and of enforcement. He may pay per diem, 
travel, and transportation expenses for persons attending such 

go Stmt- 499 conferences as provided in section 5703 of title 5 of the United 
States Code- He shall consult with State and local officials and 
bther interested parties to learn the extent, if any, to which 
housing discrimination exists in their State or locality, and 
whether and how State or local enforcement programs might be 
utilized to combat such discrimination in connection with or in 
place of, the Secretary's enforcement of this title. The Secretary r 

Reports on ghail issuc rcports on such conferences and consultations as he 

confercncct^ dcems appropriate. 



ENFORCEMENT 




CaropiEinti. Si*!. 810. (a) Any person who claims to have been injured 

fiu^J^"'^ ^""^ by a discriminatory housing practice or who believes that he will 
be irrevocably injured by a discriminatory housing practice that 
18 about to occur (hereafter **person aggrieve(K[) may file a 
complaint with the Secretary. Complaints shall be iQ/^iting and 
shall contain such information and be in such form as the Sec- 
retary requires. UiJon receipt of such a complaint the Secretary 
shall furnish a copy of the same to the person or persons who 
allegedly committed or are about to commit the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice. Within thirty days after receiving 
a complaint, or within thirty days after the expiration of any 
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• period of reference under Bubsiectiou (c), the Secretary shall 
mvestijate the complaint and give notice in writing to the- person 
aggrieved whetiwr he intends to resolve it If the Secretary de- 
cides to resolve the complaint, he shaU proce^ to try to eliminate 
or correct the alleged discriminatory housing practice by infor- 
mal'metbods of conference, conc^iation, and perauaaion. Nothing 

- said or done in the cdurse of such informal endefivors may TO 
made public or used as evidence in a subsequent proceeding 
V*uttr. under this title without the written consent of the persons con- 

cerned. Any employee of the Secretary who sha\\ make public 
any information in violation of this provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a mi^emeanor and upon ponvicfion thereof shall be, 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one y^r. 
' (b) A complaint under subsection .(»>) shall be filed within 
one hundred and eighty days after the alleged discriminatory 
housing practice occurred. Complaints shall S>e in writing and 
shall' state the facts upon which the allegations of a, discrimina- 
tory housing practice are based. Complaints may Be reasonably 
and fairly amended at 'any time. A respondent may .file an 
answer to the complaint against him and with the leave of tne- 
Secretary, which shaH be granted whenever it would be re^wm- 
able and fair to do so, may amend h'lB answer at any time. Both 
complaints and answers shall be verified. * . 

(c) Wherever a State or local fair-housing law provides rights 
and remeidies for alleged discriminatory housing practices which 
are substantially equivalent to the rights and remedies pro- 
vided in this tiUe, the Secretary shall notify the appropriate 
State or local agency «tof any complaint fll^ under this title 
which appears to constitute a violation pf such State or local 
fair housing law, and the Secretary shall take no further action 
with respect to such complaint if the appropriate State or local 
law enforcement official has, within thirty days fKOm the date the 
altaired' offense has been brought to his att^tion, commenced 
proceedings in the matter, or, having done so, ^rries forward 
such' proceedings with reasonable promptness. In no f vent shall 
the Secretary take further action unless he certifies that in ms 
iudgment, uhder the circumst^aces of the particular the 
protection of the rights of the parties; or the mteresU of justice 
require such action. - - . . ' , , 

(d) tf within thirty days after a complaint is filed with the 
^retary or within thirty days after expiration of any PS"od 
fef reference under subsection (c), the S^retary has b^n un- 

/able to obtain volutatary compliance with this Utle, the- person 
/ amrrieved may, within thirty days thereafter, cojnmence a civil 
^ action in any appropriate United States district fcourt, against 
the r^pondent named in the complaint, to enforce the rights 
granted or protected by this title,, insofar as, such, rights relate 
to the subject of the complaint: Prov^ed, That no such civil ac- 
tion may be brought in any United States district court if the 
person aggrieve* has a judicial remedy under a StAte or loc^ 
fait housing law which provides rights and remedies for alleged 
discriminatory housing practices which are substantially equiva- 
lent to the rights and remedies provided in this title, Jsucn 
actions may be brought without regard to the amount of con- 
troversy in any United States district court for the district in 
which the discriminatory housing practice is alleged to have 
occurred or be about to/occur or in which the respondent resides 
or transacts business. If the court finds that a discriminatory 
housinff practice has occurred or is about to occur, the court may, 
subject to the provisioiis of section 812, enjoin the respondent- 
from engaging in such practice or order such affirmative action 
as may be appropriate. . . .u- 

(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant to this section, tne 
burden of proof shall be on the complainaflt. 

(f ) Whenever an action filed by an individual, m either f ed- 
eral or State court, pursuant to this section or section 812, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately terminate all efforts 
to obtain voluntary compliance. 

INVBSTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; GIVING OP EVIDENCE 

Sec 811 (a) lii conducting an investigation the Secretary 
shall have access at all reasonable times to premises, records, 
documents, individuals, and other evidence or possible sources 
of evidence and may examine", record, and copy such materials 
and take and record the testimony or statements of such per- 
sons as are reasonably necessary f6r the furtherance of the in- 
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vestigation : Provided, however, That the S«:retary first complies 
with the provisions of the Fourth Amendment relating to un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. The. S^retary may issue 
subpenas to compel his access to or the production of such ma- 
terials, or to the api^rance of such persons, and may issue 
interrogatories to a respondent, to the same extent and subject 
to the same limitations as would apply if the subpenas or in- 
terrogatories were issued or served in aid of a civil action in 'the 
United States district court for the district in which the in- 
vestigation is taking place. The Secretary nlay administer oaths. 

(b) Upon written. application to the Secretary, a respondent 
shall be entitled to the i^uance of a reasonable number of 
subpenas by and in the name of the Secretary to the same extent 
and suWect to the same limitations as subpenas i«®ued by the 
Secretary himself Subpenas issued at the request of a resMn- 
dent shall show on their face the name and address of su&i 
respondent and shall state that they were tssued at his requ^tT 

(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of the Secretary shall be 
entitled to the same witness and mileage^fees as are witn^ses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. F«s payable to a 
witness summoned by a subpena issued at the request of a 
respondent shaU be p^id by him. 

(d) Within five days after service' of a subpena upon any 
person, such person may petition the Secretary to revoke or 
modify the 8ub|^na. The Secretary shall grant the petition if he 
finds that the iubpena requires api^rance or attendance at an 
unreasonable time or place, that it requires^ production of evi- 
dence which dcfes not relate to any ipatt^r under investigation, 
•that it does not descrite with sufficient particularity the evidence 
to be prc^uced, that compliance would be unduly onerou^, or 
for other good reason. 

(e) In case of contuniacy or refusal to obey a subpena, the 
Secretary or other person at whose request it was issued may 
petition for its enforcement in the United States district court 
for the district in which the person to whom the subpena was 
addressed resides, vva* served, oV trMisacts business. 

(f) Any person wfio willfully faib or neglects to attend and 
testify or to answfer any lawful inquiry or to produce records, 
documents, or other evidence, if in his power to do so, in obedi- 
ence to the subpena or lawful order of the l^gcretary, shall he 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one yev, 
or both. Any person who, witn intent tiiereby to mislead the 
Secretary, snail make or cause to l>e made any false entry or 
statement of fact in any report, account, record, or othef docu- 
ment submitted to the Secretary pursuant to his subpena or 

'other order, o^; shall willfully neglect ^r fail to make or cause to 
be made full, true, and correct entries in such reports, accounts, 
records, or other ^uments, or shall willfully mutilate, alter, or 
by any other means falsify any doeum|gtsry evidence, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoniAiiot more than one year, 
or both, t ^--w- 

s (g) Tie Attorney General shall conduct all litigation in which 
the S^mary participates as a party or as amicus pursuant to 
S thisjAjif. 

ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 

Sec. 812. (a) The rights granted by s^tiorts 803, 804, 805, 
and 806 may be enforced by civil actions in appropriate United 
States district courts without regard to the amount in con- 
^troversy and in appropriate State or local courts of general juris- 
diction. A civil action shall be commenced within one hundred 
Jfhd eighty days after the alleged discriminatory housing prac- 
tice occurred: Provided, however. That the court shall continue 
\ such civil case brought pursuant to this section -or -section 
.ji 810(d) from time to time before bringing it to trial if the 
court believes that the conciliation efforts of the S«:retary or a 
State or local agency are likely to result in satisfactory settle- 
ment of the discriminatory housing practice complained of in 
the complaint niade to the Secretary or to the local or State 
agency and which practice forms the basis for the action in 
court: And provided, however, That any sale, encumbrance, or 
rental consummated prior to the issuance of any court order 
issued under the authority of this Act. and involving a bona fide 
^purrhaser. encumbrancer, or tenant without actual notice of the 
existence of the filinR of a complaint or civil action under the 
provisions of this Act shall not be affected. i» 

(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and in such circum- 
stances as the court may deem just, a court of the United States 
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in which a, civil action under this section has been brought may 
apiK)int an attoriiey for the plaintiff and may authorize the 
commencement of a civil action upon proper showing without 
the payment of fees, costs, or security. A court, of a State or 
subdivision thereof may do likewise to the extent not inconsistent 
with the law or prtxredures of the State or subdivision. 

(c) The court may grant as relief, as it deems appropriate, > 2S5^' 
any iiermanent or temporary injunction, temporary restraining 
orderi*or other order, and may award to the plaintiff actual dam- 
ages and not more than $1,000 punitive damage, together with 
court costs and reasonable attorney fees in the case of a pre- 
vailing plaihtiff: Provided, That the said plaintiff in the opinion 
of the court is not financially able to assume said attorney's fees. 

BNI-mCEMBNT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ^ 

Sec, 813. (a) Whenever the Attorney General has reasoaable 
cause to believe that any person or group of persons is engaged 
in a pattern or practice of resistance to the full enjdyment of 
any of the rights granted by this title, or that any group of 
persons has b^n denied any of the rights granted by this title . 
and such denial raises an issue of general publfe importance, he 
may bring a civil action in any appropriate United States district 
, court by filing with it a complaint setting forth the facts and 
r^uesting such preventive reUfef, including an application for a 
permanent or temporary injunction, restraining" order, or other 
order against the peraon or persons responsible for such pattern 
or practice or denial of rights, as he deems n«:essary to insure 
the full enjoyment of the rights granted by this title. 

, EXPH)ITION OP PROCEEDING^ 

Sex;, 814. Any court in which a proceeding is instituted under 
section 812 or 813 of l^his title shall assign the case for hearing ' 
at the eatliest- prafcticable date and cause the case to be in every 
way expedited. \ ^ * ' 

EFFECT ON , STATE LAWS 

Sec. 815. Nothing in this title shall be construed to invalidate 
or limit any law of a State' or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any other jurisdiction in which this title shall be effective, 
that grants, guarantees, or protects fhe same rights as are 
granted by this title r but any law of a State, a political sub- 
divisi4)n, or other such jurisdiction that purports to require or 
permit aijy action that would be a discriminatory housing prac- 
tice under this title shall to that extent be invalid, 

'* 

i COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES ADMINISTERING 

FAIR HOU^NG LAWS 

Sec. 816., The Secretary may cooperate with ^State and local 
agencies charged with the administration of State and local fair 
housing laws and, with the consent of such agencies, utilize the 
services of such agencies and their employees and, not withstand- 
ing any other provision of law. may reimburse such agencies and 
their employees for services rendered to assist him In carrying 
out this title. In furtherance of such c(K)perative efforts, the 
Secretary may enter into written agreement^ With such State 

Pu^ieaUon In or local agencies. All agreements and terminations thereof shall 

F#<i«i B««iitcr. published in the Fedefal Register. , 

INTERFKIENCE, COERCION, OR .INTIMIDATION 

Sec. 817, It shgll be urilawful to coerce, intimidate, threaten, 
or interfere with any person in the.exerci.^e or enjoyment of, or 
on account of his having exe^cis^ed or enjoyed, or on account of 
his having aided or encouraged any other person in the exercise 
or enjoyment of, any right, gtanted or protected by section 803. 
804, 805, or 806. This Section may be enforced by appropriate 
civil action, 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 818. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. ^ 

A SEPARABILITY OF WlOVISfONS 

Sec. 819. If any provisions* of this title or the application 
thereof to Any person or circumstances is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the title and the application Of the provision to other 
persons not similarly situated or to other circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 
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An Audit is a studjr done to determine the di£f erekioe in quality 
content, and tp^txty a£ infiomatian and service given to clients 
by real estate finm and zent^l pcoperty toanagers that could on^y 
iiesult fxoB a Aif^mnm^ in tbe clients' race. The audit is 

mte the s^pexvision of a coordinator, {and sends teams [sic] 
of trailed volntecBS to well-known real estate agencies [or rental 
oooplcKtesl to poae as hone-se^cers. Each team is jnatched according 
t9 inooBB, family si2S# age, g»«ral appearance, etc.— every factor 
exce^ skin Gokr. Each menber is sent to the saiife agoicy at ' 
closely spaced intervals, presenting siinilar.hpusijig toires. Eac±i 
volunteer then keepe- detailed account^, of his expe|rience in the 
eategbties being tested, anS' aroids contact vdth Nis audit oounter- * 
part untU his report is aoD^leted. (Fpjn Racial feteering t 1^ 



Dual Hoysinq Matk^ and ?tiltiracial Neighborhoods, 



National Neic^ibors, 




I. INYRODDCTION AND BACKGROUND ! 

^ Thank yon for helping/us to survey housing %a^^k|t 
practices'. This sixrvey is part of a nationwide effort to measure 
th9 fxtent ai)d nature of racial discrimination ip housing and, 
especially, to measure the impact and effectiveness of Federal, - 
State, an<f local fair housing laWs and- enf orcenasjnt activities. 
This manuAl is designed: (1) to provijde ah overall description^ 
of the audit project? (2) to prdvide a descriptij^n of the pror 
cidures you will be reqfuired to follow in conducting the audit; 
and (3) to ser^e as a reference and guide for you throughout 
the course 'of the project. This manual is to be read carefully , 
in its entirety and consulted frequently to refresh your memory 
concer^ning prescribed procedures and to answer your questions^ 
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as th^y arise. Any guesuions about auditing procedures or forms 
*Cor anything else) which remain unanswered or unclear after con- 
suiting the manual should be directed ta your Audit Supervisor. 

Since 1968, it has been a violation of Federal law to 
discriminate in the sale or rental of housing on the basis of 
race, color, religion, national origin, or —since 1974 — sex. 
Discrimination .had been prohibited in a number of states and 
municipalities at earlier dates — going back, in th)e case of 
Colorado, to 1959. Priox* to enactment of these laws, discrimina- 
tion was the accepted practice ^n most real estate markets, with 
one section of the market reserved for whites — another section 
for blacks and dther minorities. Market operators, through 
their abilit^y to influence or control specific sales or rentals, 

effectively determined the boundaries of those separate markets. 

. . . t • • 

Although there have^ been changes in practices by agents 

> 

and brokers which have reduced housing discrimination, the extent 
of those changes is not fully known. Knowledge of the degree to 
which blacks currently, have access (or do not have access) to 
the total real estate housing market on the same basis as whites 
is of- crucial importance in informing the citizenry and public 
officials of -the extent of existing compliance with the law. 
Therefore, by participating in this project, you are assisting 
in a major research and evaluation project, the results of ;rfhich 
will be used by policy makers at all levels in devising and 
implementing more effective fair housing programs. 
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II. ' PROJECT DESIGN AMD IKSTRDCTIONS 

T 

A. Confidentiality ' ^. ■ 

Remember yoar pledge, o£ confidentiality. This is of 
critical in^rtahc^. Please do not disclose to anyone that you 
are engaged dn auditing real estate and rental agents. (The only 
One who will probably need to Icnow about your auditing activities 
is your spqu^e.) If yo^ are asked by friends, or others concern- 
ing your activities, you might offer some generalized answer 
about "marketing research." But avoid using such words as 
■testing," "auditing," etc. 

Please treat the use of this manual and of all other 
documents and forms related to this project as confidential. 
Never take any documents or forms with you into any real, estate 
or rental office. Do not leave them in an unlocked autoawbile. 
Always complete your forms immediately after each site visit, 
but at some point well out of sight of the office you audited. 

All materials relating to this project, including this 
manual and folder, are the property of the sponsoring organiza- 
•tion and must be returned to your Audit Supervisor as you will 
be' instructed. * ' . 

Confidentiality about this project roust be strictly main- 
tained until all data collection has been completed. At some 
time, within six months after the audit has been completed, the 
results will' be available from your Audit Supervisor upon 
request. You will then be released from your pledge of confiden- 
tia,lity and open discussion will be permitted. 
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B. Prcilcet Design 

THIS IS A RESEARCH PROJECT. TO QiSURB THE VALIDITY OF TK£ 
RESOLTS , ALL AUDITS IN ALL AUDIT AREAS MUS? BE CONDUCTED IN 
STRICT ACCORDANCE WITH PROJECT DESIGN AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
Although this audit shares with all other audits the sane 
general objective — to elininate discrimination — the priinary 
objective o£ this project is to aeasure the accessibility of 
housing to blacks relative to whites in order to evaluate the 
^effectiveness of fair housing enforcement activities. 

You may have had experience in conducting audits in the 
past, most of which bi(ve been conducted to collect evidence 



such 
those 



for litigation or for other enforcement purposes. For' 
puxyposes, it is appropriate to concentrate auditing in 
areas where there is greatest reason to believe evidence will 
be found.. In contrast, ' for this particular project, the 
objective is raftasureroent of discriminatory market b^avior. 
Agents and brokers to be audited have been selected lo as to 
be representative of the entire market in this area^ Therefore, 
we will expect to detect the absence of discrimination fay some 
agents and btfokers as well as the presence of discrimination 
by others. Objective measureawnt can be achieved only by > 
auditors behaving as typical home-seekers and adhering strictly 
to prescribed procedures and instructions. 

This project has been carefully designed and tested by a 
team of persons who are skilled ^ social science researchers 
and highly knowledggabla about housing and real estate auditing 
practices. FAITHFUL ADHERENCE TO THE PROCEDURES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
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SET FORTH IN THIS MANUAL IS ESSENTIAL TO THE PROJECT'S SUCCESS. 

Without such adherence, the research will Iosa much of its validity 
and policy relevance. For escan^le, you should be aware of the 
in^rtance of conducting actual inspections of houses, whicl}^ ' 
is essential if steering is to be detected. 

« 

V 

III. DEFINITIONS OF TERMS DSED THROUGHOUT THIS PROJECT 



A. AUDIT 

SUPERVISOR: 



B. REAL 
ESTATE 
AUDIT: 
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The Audit Supervisor is the person who 
bears full responsibility for managing 
this audit project in each audit area.' 
Your Audit Supervisor is responsible for 
recrtiiting and training, auditors and for 
providing all necessary direction of the 
audit in your particular area. 

A Real Estate Audit is a systematic, 
controlled measure of the extent to which 
white hon»see}cers and black homeseekers 
receive equivalent service from sales and 
rental offices. Matched teams of auditors 
(one idiite and^^ blacic) visit real estate 
sales offices or apartment rental offices, 
each team member requesting comparable 
housing but at different t^jaes. Each 
auditor records his or her experiences 
independently on a standardized form. The 
recorded experiences frcm each pair of 
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auditors are then compared systematically 
to determine whether services and informa- 
tion were supplied, equally to both indivi- 
duals. 

An Audit Team in this particular project is 
Bade up of one black and one white indivi- 
dual. The members of each team must be 
matched as closely as possible in all 
relevant characteristics — age, sex, family 
cooposition, income level, etc. — other 
than race. (In some instances it may be 
necessary for auditors to assume characteris- 
tics other than their own in order to match 

their teammate's characteristics.) 

•i 

An Audit Unit entails visits by both members 
of an audit teaus to a particular real est#te 
sales or rental office. Each member visits 
the office individually, one after the other, 
requesting comparable housing. Responses of 
the sales and rental personnel are observed 
and recorded on standard for&s immediately 
after the visit. A completed audit unit .con- 
aists of the following items at a minimum: 

(a) A visit to the real estate or rental 
office by both audit team members. 

(b) Completely filled-out audit report forms. 

(c) Debriefing by the Audit Supervisbr. / 

2S6 
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SITE A Site Visit is one-haif pf ^ Audit Unit, 

VISIT: 

i.e., ^a visit by either th^ flack or the 
white member of an Audit Team including 
the completion of the aj^ropriate report 
forms. 

POi-LOW-UP: A* '•Pollow-up" is any further contact by 

the real estate agent, after ^ site visit, 
to supply or obtain further information, 
and th^ recording of this con^tact. 

OEBRIEPING: A Uebriefing consists of tl>e Audit 

Si^rvisor's review of the ctanplete'd 

. audit report forms and interview with 

each audit team mendser. Debriefing will 

be scheduled within a day after audit 

units are completed whenever possible. 

SITE VISIT A Site Visit Assignment Porm is prepared 
ASSIGNMENT 

PORM: by the Audit Supeinrisor for each Audit 

Unit. This form provides-: 

(1) The name pf the real estate agency 
or rental office to be audited. 

(2) The specified housing to be re- 
quested, e.g., size, price and 
location- 

(3) The characteristics you are to 
assume and the role you are to play. 
The characteristics assigned will 
be those %fhich maJce you a credible 
prospective renter or buyer of the 
requested housing m^it. 

2S7 - 
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Your Site Visit Assignment Form will be* 
stapled to the appropriate audit report 
'form when you receive your audit assign- 
nent(s) from the, Audit Supervisor. (If 
you receive vsore than one assignment at 
a timers make certain that a separate Site 
Visit Assignment Form is attached to ea6h 
audit report form.) 

INSTRUMENTS/ Instruitents and Audit Report Forms are 
AUDIT REPORT 

FORMS used synonymously tb refer to the forms on 

which you are to record your experiences 
jjDB^diately after conpleting a site visit. 
There are four such forms: 

(1) "Housing Market Practices Survey — 
Sales Audit Report Form No. 1" 

(2) "Housing Market Practices Survey — 
Supplementary Sales Audit Report 
Form No. lA.* 

(3) "Housing Market Practices Survey — 
Rental Audi^ Report Form No. 2." 

I 

(4) "Housing Market Practices Survey, — 
Supplementary Rental Audit Report 
Form No. 2A." 



CONTROL 
NUMBER: 



The Control 'Number consists of eight 
digits and identifies each individual 



85 
86 
8'f 
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K. OTHER 

NUMBERS : 



% 

For example ; 

15. Did the at 

could b«/feachj 




aodit as Illustrated belovs 
. OBO- 1-101-2 

080 - audit ar^a or SMSh (Standard 
~ Metroppiftan Statistical Area) 

1 - sales audit CI"- would indicate n 
rental) . " 

101 - serial number of first audit unit 

in sales series ("201" would designate 
' first audit unit in rental series) 

' 2 - whit« auditor ("1*. would indicate* 
blaclc auditor) 

■•■ 

%n addiiion to the control number described 
above, three other sets of numbers are to be 
found' on each page-of each audit instrument: 
"(l) Data $>rocessing numbers 
—(2). Item (or question) numbers 
(3) Response numbers 



uest any>of the followlna Information about how you 

(ClfXLE y55 or no for EAOJ): 



t 



"^elephcfte number \t which you coultTtyss reached 
^Addresa at which y^u could be reachedy 
•V . ' ^/^' Other /specify )^ 

15. If thflT agent requeeted any of thd^ above injarfmation (Itcfms 9 through 15). 
did /ne agbnt record any of this Wonn^^fon or ask you to record it 
(CIRCLE ONp: ^ 

I'^Yes, on what appeared to be a stifidard/ilflnted or duplicated forni, a 
^^ile cafd, lo4 book, etc. ^ 

g^Yes, but not/on a standard printc^or duplicated fom, file card, 
leg bool;, eic. \ 
3 No, did not retorrf even though agent requested information 
4 No, agf-nt/did not request any infomation 

17. Did the agent ftate at any time that you n\ght be unqualified to rent 
an apartment (lIRCLE CliE): 

" 1 Yes (2^ No 

269 
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IV. PREPARING TO CONDDCT THE AUDIT 
A. Training 

All persons who have agreed to participate as 'auditors 
dre required tq complete the training course. This consists of 

four parts: , - 

(1) Carefully reading this manual, including appendices 

(2) Attending group training sessiojis 

(3) Performing two practice auc 
^ (4) Participating in review and deb?^fing session 

No person. will be assigned to conduct any audits unless 
(s)he has completed the full .training course. You will be paid; 
a stated sum for taking the full course, providin^^^ you also 
conduct a specified minimum number of audit units. (See "How 
Auditors W^ll be Paid," pageAud-37.) 

Group Sessions — The precise schedule. for the group training 
sessions may vari^ from one audit area to another. Each Audit 
Supervisor will adapt the schedule to meet local conditions; 
howevtff^ it is likely that there will be three sessions of • about 
three hoiirs each, e.g., Friday (6:30 p.m. -^9:30 p.m.); 
Saturday (9:00 a,m. - 12:00 noon); and Saturday (1:00, p.m. 
4:00 p.m.). The program schedule in. full detail will be presented 
to each auditor-^trainee prior to the beginning of. the group ' 
training session. , ^ . 

Practice Audits — Each audit teaa will be assigned -two 
audits, one sales and one rental, to be conducted exactly as' 
though they were real audits. Prcx:edures must be followed-,- . 
inspections made, and forms filled 'out, followed by the reviefw 
and debriefing described below. 
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. The oal^ difference betwq^n practice and real audits is 
that practice audits will not go into the data bank. Practice 
audits are intended to serve three purposes: 

— tp bel^ you assisne your role and to feel more 
comfortable and secure in playing that role, 

— to help yoa develop faailiarity and experience with 
the procedures and ix^struitients , 

— to help the Audit Supervisor evaluate ♦•he capability 
of your audit team. 

Review ahd Debriefing ' — You are required to review your 



Supervisor 
debriefing. 
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completed practice audit report forms with the Audit 
and to partici^te with a group of other auditors in 
shar^^ of experiences, and mutual se^f-criticism. 1^ assign- 
.ments of regular audits will be made to your team until you and 
your teammate have coi^leted this Review and Debriefing process. 
B- Survey Standards 

In order to ensure reliability of the overall audit 
results, it is 6ssent;lal that the Same standards be used 
throughout the country- Tl^e following points are crucial: 

(L) Confidentiality t All information about the Audit — 
, the fact that. it is to take place, the times, the 
participants, the locations — must be kept 
confidential until ^e entire national ptojecij^has 
been completed and the results made public. 
(2J Comparability-: Both members of each audit team 
must request the same size (and, for sales audits, 
•-..price- and neighborhood) of housing, and.must present 
similar c^i^acteristics appropriate for a renter or 
buyer of that housing^ 
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(3) Credibility as bomese^ers: You must dress and act 
the part of a bona fide bOTieseeker. For example » 
^hen shopping for high-priced suburban homes, you 
^ould dress in accord with local standards for 
persons of that econonic status and you ought to 
know some of the basics of housing finance. You 

should know enough about houses to ask credible 

i ■ 

questions. However, uncertainty about exactly what 
housing unit you want or at what, precise location 

\ 

V » 

is not inconsistent with being credible. That is, 
homeseekers cannot know exactly what they want until 
they find out what is available from the agent or 
broker. Certain audit teams may have greater 
\ credibility for particular assignments than w^ll 
other teams and, therefore, they may be assigned 
more audit units than will|pthers. (Auditors are 
actors. Actors must .dress and act the part they 

; . 

are to play. If a Sapervisor comments on dress, ^ 

'l 

the comments are not directed at the person in her - 
or his normal role in life, but to the role beincj^ 
played.) 

(4) Acceptance and ccfafortability in role: Not everyone 
can be a credible actor in an assumed role. This is 
no reflection upon the person. However, a poor 
actor makes a poor auditor 'and will do the project' 

\ ' 

more harm than good. If you are uncomfortable ^n 
your' role, spfeik to your Audit Supervisor. You 
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are imdcr no obli^tion to- continue doing some- 
thing that you do not like to ,do. ^ 

(5) Pariiitineas Inditori should behavo as though 
thay axe gwiuin^ly active r bona fide honeseelcers T 
You Should first make the specified housing 
request and respond appropriately to inquiries 
from 'the real estate or rental agents. Then, if 
the agents dp pot volunteer infozmation that a 
homeseeker ifould nonsally wamt to have, you 

' should ask the appropriate questions. In conduct- 
ing a sales audi-^, you Should particularly ask: 
What exactly is the asking price? What is the 
exact address of the house? What is the required 
downpaynent? What type of financing would be 
available? In, cox^ucting a rental audit, you 
\ shoulil particularly ailk: l^at is the exact rent? 
What is the exact apartaent number? What security 
deposit is required? /^^^ lease arrangements? 

These are questions that any hoeeseeker might 
be e9q>ected to ask« and you should get as much 
.. specific inforaatioo along these li^es as possible 
^ through polite, but persistent, quejstioning , if 
s.uch information is not volunteered by the agent. 

(6) cJoti-directiveness with respect to discrimination: 
You 'should avoid asking questions that would 
suggest an audit is under way. There should be 

• no questions about race or^^^al policy. In some 
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instaaoet, agents say dtsoiT^^arks that appear to 
be subtle appeals to prejudice. "You are not to 
follow op OB suc^ coBBoentay however, it is impor- 
tant that tMfiT remarks be recorded on the audit 
•forms. , . - ■ 

(7) Accuracy in Beporting: The audit report forms 

Btust be coa^l^ted fully and accurately isanediately 
after leaving the reaJ^ estate or rental office. 
. 'Complete and accurate notations of 'addresses of 
both offices and houses inspected are very , very 
important. You are urged to check and double check. 
Completed audit forms mast be reviewed with tlFie 
Audit Supervisor within a dav after completion , 
and before anether aafsionment is undertaken. 

Team and Individiial "Preparation _ 

(1) Team Preparation? For each Audit Unit both you 
' • ' * ' .' ■ ■ 

and your teammate will receive a Site Visit 

- Assignment Form which will have been prepared by 

• the ;ifudit Supervisor. This form will supply you 

, ■ 

with the following information: 

a) Name, address, and telephone number of real 
estate arcker or rental agency to be audited. 

b) Instructions concerning the type of house or, 
apartment to be requested. 

c) Instructions concerning the characteristics 
you are to assume and the role you are to play 
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* (le.g.*, your sex, 'age, .jparital st^us, number 
and ages of children, iiousehol^ incooe, 
occupation, and earnings both you' and your 
Spouse, and your availably downpayment ) . 
NOTE: Your Site Visit jissigibment Forfts siu>uld be con^letely 
filled out when you receive them. If not, or if you have 
questions abo^tt your assigned characteristics, bring them to 
the attention of your Au^it Supervisor iaaediately. Return 
each Site Visit Assignment Form with the coii?>leted Audit Report 

>*(2) Individual ^preparations The purpose of the audit 
is to measure tfie response of a rieal estate or 
rental agent to' tofiailiar custon^rs or prospects. 
Therefore, it is essential that Auditors not visit 
sales or rental of fi^s where they night be 
recognized^ Preferably^ you should not visit 
offices located in yoiir hone neighbor!] ood« 
a) If. you are not from the neighborhood in whic^'^ 
the site visit is to be ma^e, your real name, 

•address, and tel^hcxie number will normally 

■ ' 'f 

be used. Besxdes, if you. live in another 
neighborhood-, you are more likely to be 
^ uninformed about the neighborh^d in which 
the site visit is b<4btg made, and you can 
logically ask pertinent guestiois. . , 
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b) If yon Ilv« in thm neighborhood to be 
audited, it as; be necessary to assume a 
diffemt identity for audit purposes. There 
are several ways of do£ng this which may be 
co ve r e d in the training sesfion. (Since the 
use of fictitious identities often leads to 
canfusi-on. and say generate suspicion, 
fictitious identities will be' avoided as 

lb 

much as possible.) 

V 

CONDUCTING THE ftPDIT . ^ * 

A, Arranging Visits — Sales and Rentals 

(1) Sifllce you are one-half of a twq-person team, be 
sure to i&intify your teammate and become 
acquainted with h4« or her*' On thef inside cover 
of this manual 'ihere is s|>ace for recoirding your 
teammate's name^ address and telephone number. 

(2) You and your teammate will receive exactly the 
same set of instn«tions on your Site Visit ^ 

. . Assignment Fonts. The two of you should mutually 
confer in person or by telephone in planning and 
cooitdinatinjp^ach day* s assignments and activities 

(3) Your Audit ^S\^rvisor will issye instructions ^ 
^ concerning whether or not appointments are to be 

made with the assigned real estate and rental 
agents . ^ 
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(4) It i« iaomti^ that iioth maxofoars of an audit 
taaa sake tha aaaa typ% 6£ approach. That Lb, if 
an appointsMnt is mada for tha white auditor, one 
should be Bade for the black auditor as well. 

\ It is als o iaperative that auditors follow 

practices which, are conventional ^or a giv^n area. 
• For example, if the usual local practice is to 

* 

nake appointaents , your Audit Supervisor will 
Instruct you oh the exact procedure to be followed. 

(5) Care must be taken to avoid forewarning the 
audi tee ^at a black ^hoaeseeker is on the way. 
for example, some people have ,accent8 that "sound 
black.* Heneer it is essential that any telephone 
inquiries be conducted by persons whose accents 
would not suggest that they are black. Each Audit 
Team should work out an arrangement in consulta- 
tion with the Audit Supervisor. 

(6} If appointments are notice usual local practice, 
it mey still be advantageous to telephone to 
.Mcertain the hours when the office will be open, 
(fttien such calls are necessary, an arremgement 

0 

for making them will be determined in cronsultation 
with your Audit Supervisor. ) 
(7) You and your teammate should consult with eaqh 
other before, during, and after making the 
^ required telephone inquiries and/or appointments 
in order to coordinate your auditing schedules. 



\ 
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For rcBfl audits the blade mast go first . The 
. white iBSt £olXow within ohe hour. 
Far ^Sales audits the white ilaust go first . The 
blade WBMt, follow no later than the very next 
4 day ti—y{iinmi tine interval ^f thirty-two hours ) • 

(8) The Audit Supe^^isor must be advised on a daily 
' basis odnceming the audits underway . As soon 

as you ud your teammate agree upctfr a day's 
. ^ ^ schedule, one of y§a should telephone the Audit 
Supervisor and give a report. 

(9) No Vacancies; Ifr while making telephone 
inquiries, you discover that no vacancies are 
ajirailable from the assigned rental office, 
iuBediately telephone the Audit Supervitot for 
instructions. ' ^ , 

(10) Emergencies: In the event you czmnot cOT^lete 

an assignment due to an emergency (e.g., a sudden 
illness) , contact your' teammate emd Audit 
Supervisor immediately. ' 

(11) You wili be eaqiected to report in person to your 
^ , Audit Si^Tervisor for a deblriefing within a day 

afte^ dampleting an Audit Site Visit. If you are 
to do a good job of auditing, you should do no more 
\ -.^tban two or three |)er day. tour Supe^isor will ^' 
liait the number of assignments between debriefings 

* • according ly- 

.ERIC ^ 
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Sales Audita . 

(1) Before Site Visit: Study your Audit Report Forms 
Mo. l;aad Mo. lA and your Site Visit Assignment 

^^v^.^ Form thoroughly. 00 NOT TAKE F0I91S OR FOLDER 
INTO BROKER'S OFFICE OR ON HOOSE INSPECTION. 
Leave then in your locked car. Review the list 
of "Reminkers." 

(2) Getting into the role: To be successful, you. 
must be: 

a) 'BELIEVABLE — Being ccMttfortable with your 

assigned background is necessary. 

b) INTERESTED AND ATJENTIvi — " "Psych" yourself 
into a house-hunting mood. 

c) PATIENT — lt\is essential that you be willing 
i to spend the necessary time., To inspect 

houses, it sometimes may be necessary to return 
for a second visit. 

d) RELAXED — If you are believaisle, interested, 
and patient, ]^u will also be relaxed. 

e) KNOWLEDGEABLE — Be familiar with a few of - 
the basics about buying houses'. (See 

■ (1) "A Typical Real Estl^e Transaction" and 
(2) "Home Buyer's Vocabulary" included wi'th 
your audit^aanual.) /■ 
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(3) Parking: Keep in aind that you should never 
work on audit foxni while under possible obser* ^ 
vation from the rea^: estate office under dudit. 
If you want to refresh your nenory about 

1 

questions on. the forms before going into the 
office r do so while parked some distance away. 
Ccsoplete your forms almost immediately after 
leaving the office; however r be 'sSSb^o drive to\_ 
a locatiMi several blocks away. \ 

(4) Office Introductions Wien entering a real< estate 
office, the first bpntact is frequently made 
with a receptionist. After you tell him or -her 
that you are interested in, say, a three-bedroom 
house in the designated price range, (8)he 
typically will call a salesperscm who will take 
you to his or her desk. It ^ essential that 
you and your teammate ask for the same size, 
price range, and aeig^lborhood. It is equally t 
essential that you and your teaaspate adhere to 
your assigned cover story. If you are asked how 
you happened to coma to the office , say that " you 
had heard about the agency frc»n an acquaintance 
or saw their sign in the window or noticed their 
listing in the yeliow pages (make, sure they are 

- • listed}.' Use a plausibl,e explanation, ^b'ut make 



sure that you nwm refer to a current 




o advertisement, -if o 

ERIC ^ ,f '-^'^ 
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(5)' The Interview: The main idea of an audit is 
to detezsine.how a paziieu^ax real estate fizn 
and its sales personnel are serving black hos»- 
seekers and white honeseekers . You should 
request size, price ^ and neighborhood as 
specified on your Site Visit Assignment Form. 

* * 

If the requested housing is not available, ask 
the sales agent to suggest sone alternative 

4 

4 

houses. Remeinber that the agent's role is to 
offer and sell houses. Leave the burden of 
selection to the agent. 

The salesperson nay offer you a book '(or 
similar directory) containing listings of houses 
available for sale. These are usually listed 
according to price and neighborhood. It is 
pre'fereible that the salesperson leaf through the 
listings and make recommendations to you. If the 
salesperson asks you to nake soft« selections from 
the listings, politely decline and ask^ the sale$~ 

J V > "si * 

f 

, person to make recommendations to you. ^^JSee 
"Vignettes" for sone reasons for declining.) 
Remember everything that transpires, tivery bit 
bf information you obtain is important and s,hould 
be re^ordfi^ However, the -two most important 
\ piecaz ol infomation needed in these audits aj 

* the precise addresses and prices of Rouses 
^ ^ . sug?aested tp vou as seri-dus possibilities . 
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(6) Visiting Homes: If the salesperson offers to 
show you houses, by all neans go. If at all 
possible r you should inspect several of the 
houses (at least two) • 

a) Be as natural as you can, and act the way 
any real hoxaeseeker would be expected to act. 
Don't volunteer any information about yourself. 
Respond to questions with answers consistent 
with your Site Visit Assignment Form. 

b) Check the closets and storage areas; look at 



rage^ a 

the kitchen, bath facilitiesHyard, and 



basement; ask about the heating, wiring, ejind 
' pluatfjing, etc- 

* c) If the agent has not already volunteered the 
information, ask ibout the asking price, the 
dovn payment, the interest rate, and the type 
of financing. , 

d) * If the agent ha^ not already volunteered" the 

information, ask about the neighborhood, 
shopping areas, transportation, schools , etc. 

e) It is perfectly acceptable to take notes 

^ about any i|jpor^tion you receive. Any home-- 

» 

seeker might do this, 
f } The sales audit lias been budgeted on the 
assumption that an average of three houses 
* will be inspected in each audit unit, i.e. , 

^ • ' that each team pfMaditors will inspect an 

ERIC . ■ f'-'-J^Z * ' 
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■rarage of Uuma housas between then when 
the^^odit a partlcxiXar real estate ai^^cy. 
The overall qoality of the real estate audit 
is very dfepeiideht upon the number of hoi^es 
inspected. This is because discriminatory \ 
shoring of hooves by location is often too 
subtle to detect without actually ins{>ectin9 
houses. 

(7) DisccntLnuir.g the Audit: .^ou may find it 

difficult to end the audit/ especially if the 

salesperson is eager to sell you a house.' There- . 

fore, here are sci^e plausible reasons for^discon- • • 

tinuing the aodit:, (1) "Sorry, I must get home 

in time for ay children" or (2) "I think I've 

seen enou^ hous^ss to give me an idea of what's 

' ■ ' ' ' 

■ available" or {3J "Before I go further I should 

discuss what I have seen so far with my (spCUse) ." 

; 

, , Wtten you are ready to leave the agent, ask for a % 
business caxd if you have not been oiffered one. 

(8) Recording Racial Comments; Agents may offer ^ 
gratuitous connents which appear to be appeal's 

tO' racial prejudice; e.g>, to a white auditor 

' ' ' ^ y • ' 

he may say, "rou won't have to worry about 
neighbors who don't fit in; we're careful about 
whom we show houses to." Or, to a black auditor ' 
he may say, "Tou'll like it here; there are several 
o ' other ^oole like you living in the neighborhobd. " 

ERIC: 2S3 
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In Bos^ Instances the comnsents- can be ignoted. 
In sane instances r however, comnents may be so 
pointed that a response is required. *I see what 
you mean* or "Is that so" should suffice; The 
important thing is to record accurately these 
apparent racial comments on (A^dit Report Form No. 1. 
Pbllow-upi If you are a conv^fcUjg homese^er, 
the salesperson may follow up with a phone call 
to .suggest other available houses or to a$k 
whether ^ou have come^tb any conclusions. It is 
essential that yoti handled such follow-up calls 
with considerable aiail. If not, tii^ salesperson 
may. suspect that an audit is underway, A. few 
plausible responses are: 

— "Thank you very much for calliHg. My (spouse) 
and I found another house that we rike«" 
"After looking at houses,, we were, surprised 
at how little we can get for what we are 
willin,g to spend? so we stopped looking." 

■V- 

*— *We. just changed our minds." 

In some .cases the telephbne may be answered 
by\ someone qther than youself. The salespe.rson 
may ask, for, exaiiple, "Have you and your (spouse) 
discussed the houses we looked at the other day?" 
It'- is essential that your spouse have some know- 
ledge and be prepared tp^ give a credible answer 
to discontinue the audits You will receive a 
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fpllov-t^ fom for each assignment which you wi^l 
be asked to eoiit^letft and return to your Audit 
Supervisor seven days after the site visit. If 
you receive axaili fron the'bro)ter you audited, 
record this infot&a^lon. No audit report is complete 
until the £ollov-up form has been turned in. - 
(If the follovup call comes in after seven 'days r 
you need not report.it.) 

. <* 1^ 

. ■ *■ ' ♦ 

Rental Audits , ^ 

(1) Before Site Visits Study your 'Audit Repor^ Forms 
' No. 2 and No. 2A and your Site Visit Assi^^nt 

Form thoroughly. DO NOT TAKE FOBMS OR FC)3JdER 
11^ RESTAL OFFICE OR ON APARTMENT INSPECTION. 
Leave them in your locked carl '~~RewL^ ^::he list 
of "Reminders.* ' 

(2) Getting into Yoi^ Bole: To be successful, you 
must be: ^"'^ 

a) BELIEVABLE — Beings ccsnforteible with your ' 
assigned becpc ground is necessary. 
. b) _ INTERESTED AND ATTENTIVE — "Psych" yourself 
into an apartment-btaiting-mooa. 

c) PATIENT — It is essential that you be will- 
ing to spend the necessary tijne.. 

d) RELAXED — If you are believable, interested, 
and patient, you will also be relaxed. 
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e) KMOWTiFTXTRARTiK '-^ Be familiar with a few of 

tbe basics about renting apartSDents. 

Parking: Keep in mind that you skotild never work 

on audit ^orms while under possible observation 

from the rental office under audit. If you want 

t9 refresh your memory about questions on the 

forms before going into the office » do so while 

■. ■ ' ■ . - 1^ ■■ 

parked some distance a%^y.' Complete your forms. 

almost ims^diately after leaving, thd. of fic§.r - 

however,* be surB. to drive io a locatim -several 

0 

I. . • 

blocks away.. ' . . ' . 

Rental Offices; There are ^likely to b& three 
different types of rental offices: 
&) - Large apartment 'complexes with management/ 
rental .office pn tfce premises — the type 

- ' 1. ■ 

you will commonly visit, 

b) A central office of a" manageifient firm with- 
apartaients under management in several parts 
of tt)e audit area/ Althouglr .there may be a 
c'entiial rentaL office, it is more likely that 
resi<^nt rmanagers or agents at the r^espeptive 

sites 'handle the rental of apartments. " 

' :" •*■ ' . ■ 

c) -An owner-occupied house with am& or two 

apartments, duplexes, and houses, for rent'. 

X-- ' ■ • • •■ 
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(5) Office Introduction ind Interview — Large. 
Apartnent Coaplexes: Hhen ^tering a r^tai 
office, the first contact is usually with a 
, rental agent. Yon should Request the ^ize of the 

apartnent as designatetd on your Site Visit Assign- 
sent Form. If you request an efficiency apart- 

\ 

% ' ment and are told that no efficiences are 

available, you should request a one-bedroom 
apartment. If you request a one-bedro<liB apartment 
»nd are told that no ^e-bedrooms are avalleibier 
you should request a two-bedroom apartment. If.. 
/ you requisst a twor>bedroOT apairtment and are told 

^ f * ■ 

that no two bedrooans are- available, you should' 
request a one-bedroom apartment-. If y6o request 
a three-bedroom apartment and are told that no 
' three-bedrocAis are available, you should request 
a two-bedroom apartment. 

If your second request is not available, ask, 
what is available. Avoid volunteering ihforma- 
tion- about yourself, but answer the agent's 
questions -about yourself on the basis of your ^ 
assigned characteristics. Also fill odt anV 
required application form and guest cards with 
information, as to name, address-, phone number, 
etc. ,' according' to the informatior. provided you 
on your Site Visit Assignment Form. , , 
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ft) lihcthar Jr not yo^ are told an apartaent is 
8?aiUb3A, take careful note of the following 

< * 

Itesw: y 

— The precise address of the building (s 

— The age, race, and sex of the agent; 
The total nnnber'of apartaents. 

b) . If ^7oa are told that no apartments are 

available c ask the following questions: 
Is there a t^aiting list? ^ 

— Qow long will I have to wait? 
^ ' 77 May I see a model apartflent? 

After asking these questions, .thai^c the agent 
and. leave. X, 

c) If yoi}'are told that o^a or more apartioents 
are available # take careful note of the 

. following iteass « 
The apartaent number of each unit. 

— The monthly , rent of each unit. 
^ — The security deposit 

— The terms of the lease , ' 

*- Ifhat utilities and services are included 
in the rent 

If yoB are told that one or more apartments are 
available, ask to see them. If this is not 
possible, ^sk to see any other \mit( e,g., a 
mi^iel apartment. 
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Visiting Apartwants: . - " 

a) Be as natural as you can,* and aet the way 
any real apartinsnt hunter would be expected 
to act. Don't volunteer any informati'oh 
about you:rself • Respond to questions with 
answers consistent with your Site Visit 
Assigxui^nt Form. 

b) Be sure to record the apartn^nt number of 
the apartn»nts you visited.- 

c) Check thie kitchen, bath, closets, etc. * 

5 

d) ' if the agent has not volunteered the informa- 

tion, ask about the monthly rent of the unit,, 
the security deposit, and the terms of the 
lease. 

e) In addition, recprd what the agen€ sa4d about- 
application procedure^ application fee, credit 
cneck, and length o^ time to complete the 
credit check. ^ 

Discontinuing the Audit; When you are ready to 
leave, ask for a bvtsiness card if you have not 
been offered one. If the agent doesn't have a 
card, ask for her or his name. You should not 
find it difficult' to end a rental audit; simply 
say you are going to look at apartments elsewhere. 
Don't leave the impression that you are ' 
interested in the apartments offered . 

289 . . 
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(8) Recording Racial • Ccmnwents ; Agents may offer 

gratuitous cqaments which appear to be a|>peals to 
racial prejudice? e«g. , to a white auditor he 
nay say, "Ypu wonV: have to worry about neighbors 
who don't fitsjji; we're carefiii about jrfiom we 
show apartJsents to." Or, to a-black auditor he 

may say, 'you'll liXe it- here; there are sey^ra'l 

■ : ■' ■ 

other people like ydu living in the neighborhood." 
; In Aost instances the comments.; can be'^ignbred. 
In soB^ instances, however, coomients may be so 
pointed that a response is required. "I see what 
Y^we&n" or "Is that so" should suffice. The 



/ 



/ 



important thing is to reOord accurately these 
apparent racial conoents on Audi^t Report Form No. 2 



{9} Follow-*Up: After thfe audit has been coa?)leted, 

you* may still receive calls from, agents or managers. 
A plaus'ible response ig to say that you are no 
longer lookin^'^r an apartment '■ 
(10) Office Introduction' and Inte'rview — A central 

office o^ a management firm with apartments under 
managemetit in severail parts of ithe audit area: 
In inaking the initial telephone inquiry. It is 
. esseiitial to d^termiae- whether the aved.lable 

Ux^its and the rental office are at the same 
-/address. # 
'/. a) If the agent's office is at the rental sit6,' 



proceed as instructed above {Sections 5-9) 

^^0 
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aaking use of sound judgn&nt as to what is 

applicable and appropriate for the given 

sitoation. 

b) If there is a central rentaU. office, you may 
be told to speak to the "super," j^itbr, or 
resident asanager at^he rental site. SincV 
yon are to, audit the individual whp bears . 

« 

responsibility for the rental of apartments, 
thi« may involve filling out an appplication 
fora at the site or going to the central^ 
management office for that purpose. If so^ . 
you should follow through as tho^jgh you were : 
genuinely interested in obtaining an apartment. 
In any event, proceed as instructed above 
(Sectotts 5-9), maJcing whatever changes are 
^necessary. 

{^ Office Introduction and . Interview — an ovmer- 

bccupied house with one or two apartments, duplexes, 
and houses for rent: In general, these properties 
have been exclude^ from the san^le. Inj some cases, < 



however, it . was is^xsssible to identify them 



advance and, therefore, these types'^ of properties 
itiay be included among your assigninents* If re- 

'quested to apdit these iinits adhere as closely as 

» . ' • • • 

possible to the procedures identified in Section^ 5 

through 9 ,abave. 
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Vi. COMPLEtINQ tHE ADPIT REPORT- FORMS 

When you first see the Audit Report Forms, they may seem 
. long, complex, 2md formidable. After you have practiced 

filling them out a few times, honrever, you will not find them 
' difficult, if -you -follow instructions. 

Only by recording your ej^riences and dbservatioijs fully 
and accurately will they be. useful to the study. Unfortunately, 
computers Jiave no iAtelligance of their own and possess no 

r 

judgment or conaon sense. Errors fed into the con5)uter cannot 
be corrected by the cop5>uter. Nor, can the coii?>uter fill in 
omitted data. Study the forms carefully; familiarize yourself 
Vith them thoroughly; rccmrplete every item. * 
THIS ENTIRfi. EFFORT WILL HAVE BEEN WASTED IF AUDITORS 

I 

BECOME CAREi*ESS IN FILLING OUT THEIR AODIT REPORT FORMS ^ " THE 
> IIIPORTANCE^ OF. HAVING EVERY ITEM OH EVERY FORM COMPLETELY AND 
ACCCrRATELY FILLED IN CAifNOT OVERSTATED. AN IMPROPERLY OR 



INADEQUATELY COMPLETED FORM ;S NOT ONLY WASTED; IT JEOPARDIZES 

• \ - ^ 
THE INTEGRITY OF THE ENTIRE, STUDY. • 

* \ 

A, • Circling Responses 



(1) 



When conqpJ;eting the Audit Report Fonur make sure you 



only Circle the response numbers, not the coding 
. , or itel^ numbers. (Hote the distinctioiis on page 

Aud-9.) • ^ * 

(2 ) Where you are instructed -tb "Circle one , " be ^ure 
, . you circle onl^ one;' the mlbst appropriate, 

^tesponse number^ If yon make a. mistake , cross it 
o • oijt and circle the correct response. 
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Where fyou -are instructed to' circle foore than one 

sub*lte&f cilrcle each response separately , e.g.: 

Correct Incorrect . . * 

Yes • No . 

I) 2 . 
2 * 

U \2 ; V. 




2 

Choole that response which most* closely describes ^ 
your experience. Avoid circling the "othe^" re- 
sponse if the 2mswer can possibly be fitted into one 
of the categories. If you find it necessary to circle 
"other," in the space provi^ded, specify what ypu mean. 
Remeinber, the conputer ciumot maJce a judgment about 
*^hat "other" means. * 

Do not make any eiitries in boxes marted "For Office 

Use Only."- * 

• * 
Narrative reporting of your experiences and observations 

is provided for at the end of Forms 1 and 2. You are 
encouraged to write out in your own. words anything 
you observe or ej^rience which you are .otherwise 
unaUol'e to record coa^hletely on your Audit Report 
Forms, keep in mind, however, that narrative reports 
will be of no value unless the boded sections of 
-the Audit Report Forms are conipletely and accurately 
filled out. NARRATIVE REPORTS A|IE A SUPPLEMENT 
TO' — ^ NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR YOUR CODED RESPONSES. 

293 ' 
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('7) If you are presented with items- df descriptive 
^ literature, etc. , write the full control number 

on each item and make sure they are filed with 
the audit report forms. 

B. Names f Addresses and. ZIP Codes 

Names .of .management firms, broker's firms, and 
individual agents are very important for comparing the 

experiences of you and your teammate. Addresses are even more 

1 . . . ' 

impo2;J:an^. .Since almost every city has some street names which 
are similar,* it ^ crucial that all addresses be complete, 
accurate, and legible , (e. g. , it would be easy to cQnfuse Devlin 
Street, Devlin Lane, and Devlin dourt). ^ 

ZIP Codes will be -vfery helpful for double-checking census 
tract data. * " 

C. Control dumber ' * • ' 

The control number has been explained on page Aud-8. 
Please be sure that th'is number is correctly entered into the 
appropriate space in the upper right comer of every -page before 
beginning your audit. This is essential for data processing of 
the completed AilSit Report Forms. 
' D. Census Tract I^umber 

Your Audit Supervisor will post census tract and zip" 
Code maps on a wall in his or her office ^ making them readily 
accessible to you when you turn in y6ur completed forms. You 
,are required to identify the census tracts of all addresses 
covered by an audit — both of the office visited dnd of housing 
units offered or inspected — through use of the following 
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procedures : 

(1) Notations on CeAsus Tract Haps Write the last five 
digits o£ eadi aiidit control number on the census 
trapt map(s) in tHe Audit. Supervisor's office. Locate' 

y 

every address recorded on the Audit Report Fornix in 
the appropriate census tractV however, you should* 
enter yoaz control nuo^r in a particular census 
trac^ only once* even though more than one address for 
that trart is„ recorded on your Audit Report Fotms', 
C2) Notations on Audit Report Forms:- After identifying 
the location of all addresses recorded on your Audit. 
Report forms an the census tract mapCs), enter the 
9 census tract numbers into the appropriate spaces on 

the Audit Report Forms. 

BE ACCUSATZI ./ p 

^ (3) Census Tract Designations: The census tract item 

consists of four spaces before the decixaal points and. 

two spaces after the decimal point'. ^ Be sure that you 

record census tract (s) accurately from census tract 

map (s) , including the proper placement 'of the 

decimal point. *For example, 63 should be recorded 

^as 0.0 6 3. 0 0; 12-07 should be recorded as 0 0 1 7 
^ ^ - 

8.00 should be recorded as 0 _0 0 £..0 0. - 
VII. THE VOCAB ULARY OF REAL ESTATE ^ 

You 'will appear more credible as a bona fide horaeseeker 

'J 
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if you have sam& understanding of how real estate transactions 
are conducted. This will be especially important for sales 
housing. While sooe auditors >may be familiar with basic ter- 
minology, others may not be. Included with'thif manual are^ 
two booklets — "HoKe Buyer's Vocabulary," and "A Typical Real 
Estate Transaction.* Study^thes^ and become familiar with the 
terms and procedures described therein. 

VIII. PIAYING Y^UR RCg£/'^IGNETTES " 

^ The most difficiU-t part of auditing will be th^t of 

playing the role of a bona fide homese^ker. Rol^e-playing is 
best learned by observation and practice and will constitute a 
major- part of your training. In previous audits role-playing 
has proved invaluable in equipping auditors to deal wi^ the 
une^ipectedr e.g-r what to do if you run into 2m acquaintance 
who recognizes you while you are perfozmirrg an audit. 

"Vignettes," which accompany this manijifel, feature some 
typical experiences auditors have had in thS* past. They may 

s 

provide you with some guidance of how to deal with similar 
situations which you may encounter. 

M t 

IX. AUDITOR'S LOG SHEET 

V 

You will be. provided with a set of "log sheets." These 
sheets vill provide a record of your performance and, along 
with the Audit Supervisor's, Control Chart, will serve as the 
basis for computing the amount you are paid for your work. 
Enter the control number for each. audit assignment along with 
tae assignment date -in the appropriate columns. Enter the 
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number s£ hous« iq^pectians for sales audits onXY r not for^ 



apartment inspections. Be sure to have your log sheet with 

c, ^ ' ' 
you when you are debri^^d by your Audit Siipervisor. 

Your Au4it Supervisor will initial the appropriate 

cqlunn to sigzxLfy that an audit assignment has been satisfactor 

ily completed i When taming in your follow-Up forms, make sure 

it is not^d by the Audit Supervisor (or assistant) on both your 

' ' ' \ 
log sheet emd on the Audit Supervisor's Control Chart. 

X. ^ HOW AUDITORS WILUBE PAID , ' \ ' 

^7 . • ' • 

You will be paid $50.00 for complet^Jig all aspects of 
the training program, includiAg tWo' practice audits ^d 
participating in the subsequent ij^dividual and group debriefing 
Such payment will not ,be m^uie, Tioweverr' unless you also 
complete whatever mihimum number of Audit Units £;^ve been 
specified by your Supervisor. You will be paid on a unit basis 
for, each completed audit assignment. ^* 

CONSULT THIS 'MANUAL FRECJOENTLY ** REMSIBER ** IT IS TO 
BE USED AS A REFERENCE THROUGHOUT THIS PROJECT. THIS 
MANUAL, ALONG WITH ALL OTHER AUDIT MATERIALS YOO ARE 
.PROVIDED, ARE Tp" BE RETURNED AT THE END OF THIS PROJECT. 
READ ALL THE MATERIAL INCLUDED WITH THIS MANUAL. 
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VIGNEtTES 
What DO I DO If ? 



The following "vignettes" are all based upon experiences 
that h^ve Recurred while atidits were in process -or upon ^ 

questions that haVe arisen dari^^train4Jig sessions.. How 
to_rei5pond to such dilemmas wh^^they arise must, to a 
large extent, be left to the ingenuity of the auditor. T^^e 
answers and suggestions supplied here are intended to be 
helpful as aides to playing a role. They are not firm 
instructions. Each aaditor must develop his or her own • 
style for meeting situations of this nature. 



/ > 
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1- (Q) You're recognized by a friend in the real estate . 
office? 

(A) k fzXend sayg , ^Isie, I didn't Icnow you vexe looking 
for a house I " 

j^itor says , 'Why. Jane, I didn't know you. were either. 
I 4jSif't think I wais* myself until just a day or two 
ago. But then ( Whatever is most* appropriate to 
, personal circumstances .) 

... Harry got a raise and we decided we 

« 

might as well look for something, nioer,"- * 
... We deci,ded that Joey ideally needed a better 

# school." • ' , 

< • • • . 

... We got tired of being, so cramped." 
... We g9t' tired of having to hassle that 
landlord fpr everything." . 
' - (Th e auditor should be ecniipped with a. couple of 

apprbpriate answers in advance.) He/sh^^ should end 
by saying ; "Ish't it funn^ how we seem to make. some 

* of the nest important decisions in life on the sp^ 
of the. jttoiftent!" 
If ' the friend should be a tenemt in the audited complex , 

. the first part should be dteitted . *{'! didn't know you 
were either.") Say something like; "Why Jane', I didij't- 
expect to bump into you. Can we talk. ^ bit later about 
f . . i^ow you like it here?" The main thing is not to ^ive 

any impression that the ^ auditor' s visit is not legitimate 
Surprise at bumping into a friend is OK in»its^f.* 
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The Agent says, "Jvre ydu a tester by any chanpe?" 

(a) Do not ^nswer directly. A^a question instead. 

•What's a tester?" 

«»• * 

Show that the concept is incomprehensibjle to you 
"A what?, .What's .that" 



i 
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* ' • • • 
3^ -(Q) The Agewt says, "Sorry, I'm tie- up all day but I'd 

really like you to come back thi^ yeekend we^can 

• look at several houses. - When can you and your- 
husband eoae out?** 

• . * . \ t 

r. (A) "I'd like to talk to someone who is not tied ;up, 

1. , . . • ' ■ -. 

« y ^ another agent perhaps.** 

■■ > • • 

^ -or- 

■ • ■ ■< - • 

• ^ -♦ 

*My •husband- wishes me to picik out what I like 
. and then hd/ll look &X the house whenev^ I make 
up ^Jity ^mind . " " ' > 

* -. -or- • » - , 

"This weekend will be fine. My husband/wife might ' 
not be able to make it l^ca^se he's looking at 
* , houses too"* ' (or excuse the husband/wife with some 
other ruse) . 

"But I'll there for sure" * 
(Then to t^ke 'some initiative, suggest a |^ime) , 
I "Would 3:00 this Saturday be O.K*?" 

(The tactic here is to be a little 'iffy' about the 
husband/wife arrival but to pursue an appointment. 
For aji alternative, 'beg-off another way *and try 
.for a weekday appointment, when the husband is at 
work of course.) r ^ ' 



r 
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* 

(Q) You are as)ced« to submit: an a^libation fee (or 
security deposit)? 



(A) *I want to look at some norfe apcurtments before I ^ 
make a decision.'' . . y^-' 

■ r , 

) - «r - 

"I have to discuss it with my (spftuse) first." | 

♦ • ' * 

(Q) A different apa.rtinent is available than what you 
suggested for a preference or than what you 
anticipated? 

t 

(A)' Suggest that you may "store what little furniture 

you have* (to be serious about their furnished apt.), 
or, for the opposite situation, suggest you, are* 

•willing to furnish an apartment," (to be serious 

... ^ ^ 

about their unfurnished apt.) 

' Both team members should decide in advance how they 
will handle this situation to standardize their test. 
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6, (Q) If the ag6nt asks why yofTre planning ^to move? 

(A) "I 4ffl just looking for a* nice pla?e to'live.* 

"The apeirtsient ym have.,^ow is e^w&ys cold (poorly 
insulated r etc.) in the winter time.' (This is, of 

coarse, most appropriate ^ reason for susving in ^ 

' ' * * • ' ' ' ' - • 

ndtthem m^eas.) " ^ 

/ ■ • . • • - '• 

"I (or my spouse) want to be closer to work."' (This 
assumes, of course, that the audited site location 
is in fact closer to your stated place of employment 
than is your present residence.) 

;. (Q) If the agent asked why you are interested in buying- 
a house? 

(A) "1*6 *ve always wanted a house of our own but hadn't 
thought we could afford "one before." 

-or- 

"We're just plain tired of apartment-house living, 
having to keep houndinq the landlord (or "super") for 
repairs, listening to the neighbors* family fights 
through paper-thin walls, and all the rest. of it." 



"We've finally decided that, 'with the existing income 
tax advanteges and the way hone prices keep going up, 
we would be further ahead in the long-run by owning 
o instead of renting. 



o uis^eaa or ren'ung. n^i 
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^ . -or- ■ , , 

* t 

* • * . ■ ; * 

"The way prices keep rising, .it looks like we had 

bette^f btiy now because i,t wiU be impossible to buy a house 
iji a f e*? years . " 



8. (Q) If th^ agent sa^ "You wouldii't want to live in a 

racially -mixed neighborhood (6r to have ^rt-acks living 
next door, or to live in a predominantly minority 
neighborhood, etc.)" or if asked racially-leading 
questions? 

(A) Try to ignore then. But, if you feel a response must 
be made, say something vague like: "I guess we really 
haven't thought much about it before." or "Oh really." 

f 

V ^ 

< . - 

(Q) If the agent asks why you want to live in the requested- 
neighborhood? 

(A) . "I want to live away from the downtown area." 

-or- 

t 

"I want to live closer to downtown." 

-or- 

"I heard the schools are good." 
[ ' -or- 

"We have heard that house prices are reasonable (or,* at^ 
least, not too exhorbitant) in that area." Nw/^ 
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10. (Q) If the agent asJp how you plan to sell your old house 
assuming yoii own your 6wn home and have given yot^ - 
present uctua| address) r you can say : 



(A) "I bave a ^^Ldi^ offer from my neighbor, to buy my 
house, Vhenfever i decide to sell; he has a relative 



who wanti At." 



A 



( 
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11. (Q) If the agent asks you to miOce selections from his 
listed /houses for sale? . ' 



r 



(A) -Try toi have him Or her make recommendations to you. 
You can say, for example: * 
'•'"I've never looked for a hOi^e l?^fpre and rgally 
don't know what to look for. Would you roind 
recommending something? / 

-or- ' 
"These listings all look good; you undoubtedly 
have a better idea of what might be a good buy 
than 1 do, so why don't you make some suggestions?' 

-or- 

m 

"Other than where to look, how ajany h^drooms we 
need, and what we think we can affor4, we really 
haven't decided (agreed) upo^ precisely what type 



of house we want. It depends upon v*at we see 
r^w you make a suggestion?" 




^ ' "One really czui't tell much from a picture 

and brief description, so why don't you make some 
\ \ suggestions? you know these properties." 

' V^^«. -or- 

» ' . . *• 

*?{hen I bought first house r X took my agent's 

^ advice and %fasn*t disappointed, so I xaight as well 

do it again. I^at do you recommend?" 

* -or- 



■J just visited my brother back in 



^ ' He put himself in theMands of a real estate 



broker and got a good^iiea^. on a house, so I 
might as well do the same thing. Would you mind 
recommending something?" 

* -or- V . , . 

"You know your properties better than I do, so 
I'd appreciate it if you'd reccHnmend something 
to me." 

'» 

12. (Q) If the rental manager doesn't indicate whether or not 
a credit check^is required? 
(A) You can probe for this information in several ways 
but there is no reason you can't ask directly: 

c 

% 

•Dp you require a credit check? 
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•13. (Q) If yoa 'fe^l the need to esiplain why yon '-re lookixig 

' V 

at a particular apartment, or apartment coa^lex?. 

/ (A) You* could sia^ly^say something ^on the order of: 

'"I was in the area, and this looks like a pretty nice - 
* place (or a nice ^^ation, etc.)** 

14. (Q) If you have difficulty remembering such things as 
addresses and prices of houses smd apartments? 

(A) You can write, down such information casually and ^ 
naturally by: . ( ' 

Using the back of an old «ive lope at other scratch 
paper available in pocket or purse. 

n 

-or- 

Using the back of literature (e.g., floor plans offered 
for rental units) or a business card offered by the 
agent. • ^ 

mr -or- 

Asking the salesperson to jot down the information 

f^SYv^you, saying for example: "I'm afraid I'll forget 

which price goes with which house or which house is 

located where. Will you please jot this information 

down on a slip of papejf for me so I'll remember it 

* 

until I get home?" 
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CONTROL SIO^ - 2 - 



V. 



HOUSING MARKET PJIACTICES SURVEY 
RENTAL AUDIT REPORT 
FORM NO. 2 



t 



REFERENCE COMPLEX OR BUILDING : 

(name) 

_Tel : 

(number) (street) 

^ ' ' w • . 

(political jurisdiction) (ZIP Code) 



AQENT'S NAME, ADDRESS, AND 
lONE NUMBER • 



(name) 

Tel 



(number) (street) 

(political jurisdiction) (ZIP Code) 



AUDITOR'S NAME AUDITOR HO. 
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RENTAL AUDIT REPORT 
#2 . 



CONTROL NO. 



- 2 



For' Office Use Only ' ~ 
HiJlisehold Income Class | |( | 
Audi tor.' s Occupation Code []] 
Spouse's Occupation Code [J 
Persons in Household:* 12 3 4 5 6 7 
Reference Housing P*ice Classy QC] 
Reference County Code: □□□□□ 
Number of Children: 0 1 2 3 4^5 

Age of Youngest Child: 

1 Under 6 
2 6-11 
3 12 - 17 
4 None under 18 



Marital Status: 1 Married 

2 Single 

Age#)f Audi toy-: 
1 Under 25 
2 25-29 
3 30-34 * : 
4 35-39 ^ 
5 40-44 
6 45-49 
• ' 7 50-64 
8 55-59 
9/^60-64 

65 or older 



9/^e 
/io 



Sex of Auditors 

1 Male 
2 Fanale 

Auditor Nuifhbe^: 



S 



Date audit begun: 

month 

Time entered agent's office: 



Time completed audit, including 
apartment inspections: 



If not completed on same date, 
indicate completion date here; 

Time audit form completed: 

Census Tract: 



Hr 



day 



"MTrT 



Min 



month 



Hr 



Min 



year 
AM or PM ' 



AM or PM 



day 



AM or PM 



For Office Use Only ~~' ' 

Did other auditor see the same agent (CIRCLE ONE): 

^ 2 No 3 Don't know 

fciRdLfoNE)"^ ^° ^'"^ 'P^'^^"<^ building or complex 



1 Yes 



2 No 



3 Don' t know 
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RENTAL AUDIT REPORT CONTROL NO.: -2- 

FOR' ALL ITEMS .^CIRCLE THE ANSWER WHICK IS ><OST APPROPRIATE 

1. When yoiventered the> dffice, were you (CIRtLE ONE): 

'l Greeted by secretary or receptionist and referred to rental agent 
2 Greeted by secretary or receptionist and referred to someone else 
3 Greeted by rental agent and interviewed by same agent 
4 Greeted by r'ental agent and. referred to someone else 
5 Greeted by* persor^identifying self a^ manager or head of firm, 
• • . and referred to someone else r 

6 Greeted by person •Uffintifying self as manager or head of 'firm 

and interviewed by same 
' 7 Required to irake the first approach, then greeted 
a Ignored, even after I mad^ approach _^ . 
• 9 'Other (specify?) . . "' 



2. From the time y«» entered the office,- how long did you wait to be 
interviewed (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Less than 5 minutes ' . ^ 
.2 5 minutes or more, but less than 10 minutes 
3 10 minuteSK)r more, but less than 15 minutes i 
4 15 minutes or more, but less than 20 minutes v. 
5 20 minutes or more, but less than 30 minutes , >- 
6 Asked to return at a more convenient time 
7 Asked to leave 'without being invited to return 
8 Left office after waiting for 30 minutes without being interviewed 
- 9 Other (specify) - — 



3. How many employees were visible in office (CIRCLE .ONE) : 

1 One or two employees 3 Six to nine employees 

2 Three, to five employees 4 Ten or more employees . 

4. How many customers (exclusive of yourself) were visible in office (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 No other customers 3 Three to five .customers 

2 One or two customers 4 Six or. more customers 

5. About how many units do you estimate there are in the building or complex 
(if more than one building) (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Four units or less 4' One hundred or more units" 

2 Five to nineteen units 5 Cannot estimate number 

3 ^#wenty to ninety-nine units 

6. Did anyone in the office do any of the following ^'or you (CIRCLE 1 FOR _ . 
YES OH 2 FOR NO FOR EACH SUB- ITEM): 

* Yes No . ^. 

*T' T a. Offer you something to drink, cigarettes, reading matter, etc. 

1 2 b. Offer you Viterature on available apartments or renting in genera 

1 1 c. Ask you to be .seated" 

1 2 d. Chat with you informally while waiting 

1 2 e. Other act of courtesy (specify) ._ 



RENTAL AUDIT REPORT CONTROL NO. : " 2 - _ _ 

7? Which of thfr following besCdesCribes 'the place where you were interviewed 
before being shown any apartments (CIRCLE ONE):" 

1 An apartment in which the agent resides, " . , 

2' A "model apartment" in which no one regularly resides 
3 A room with one or more desks and no separate rooms or partitions-* 
4 A room with one or more desks separated by partitions ' • 
. * 5 A suite of private offices with a reception area, {e.g., apartment 
converted to- office use) " 
6 Other (specify"^ \ ' 

8. Did the agent who interviewed you do any of the following (CIRCLE'YES OR 
NO FOR EACH)': , ' ^ 

Yes No • - • ' 

~T~ IT a. Introduce self to you by name 

' 1 2 b. Offer you a business card 

1 2 c. Ask your name 

1 2 d. Address you by 'a courtesy title during interview (Mr. , Mrs. .etc. ) 

1 2 e. Shake your hand ^ . 

1 2 f. Ask you to be seated 

1 2 g. Offer other acts. of courtesy (specify.) 



9. Did #»e agent request (§4ther verbally or in written form) any information 
about your housing needs (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes ' 2 No 
9a. IF YES, specify ♦ , „ 



10. Did the agent request any information about your income (CIRCLE ONE) 

1 Yes 2 No 
10a. IF YES, specify ; 



11.. Did the agent request any information about your assets other than 
income (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes ■ 2 No " ' 

12. Did the agent request any information about debts or other obligations 
(for example, child support) (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes . 2 No 

13. Did the agent request any information about your employment (CIRCLE (InE) 

1 Yes 2 No 

14. Did the agent request any references (e.g., your present landlord, bank, 
creditors, or friends) (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes 2 No 



88 
89 
90 

91 



93 
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RENTAL AUDIT REPORT 
# 2 



COUTROL NO. 



- 2. 



15., 



Did the agent request any of the fa3 lowing' information about how you 
could be reached (CIRCLE YES'OR NO FOR EACH ) 

• -J ■' 

Telephone^TTOmber 
Address 

Other (specify) 



Yes 



No 

T 



1 



1 



a.- 
b. 
c. 



16. 



17, 



18. 



If the aqent requested any of the above Jnfomiatiorr (Items 9 through. . 
15), did (s)he record any of this information or ask you to record it 
(CIRCLE ONEO: ' ' ' 

m 

1 Yes, 0/1 what" appeared to t)e a standard printed or duplicated form, a 
file card, log book, etc. ^ 
2 Yes, but not on a standard printed or duplicated form,' file card, 

log book, etc. ^ 
3 No, did not record even though agent. requested information , 
4 No, agent did not .request any infonnation 

Did the agent state at any time that you might be unqualified to rent 
.'an apartment (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes . 2 N6 

When you inquired about apartment availability, what did the agent tell 
you (CIRCLE ONE): , • 

1 That something was available now 

2 That something would be available within the next month 
3 That something would be available, but only after a month 
4 That (s)he was not sure whether some'thing was available 
5 That nothing was available 
6 Did not answer the question 
7 Other (specify) ^ 



19, 



20. 



21 



I F YES (YO U CIRCLED 1 OR 2), ANSWER 18a, 

18a. If something was available, was it either your first or second 
choice (CIRCLE ONE): 

p Yes 2 No 

What did the aqent say about lease requirements (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 No lease required , ^ 

2 Must sign lease for up to one year ' • 

3 Must sign lease for more than one year 
4 Said he did not know about lease 
5 No apartment was available; therefore, no discussion iibout lease 

Was lease infomation volunteered by the aqent (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes ,2 No • 

What did the agent say about security deposit (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 No security deposit required 

2 Security deposit required--less than one month^s rent 
3 Security deposit required--one month^s rent 
4 Security deposit required--more than one month's rent 
5 Said he' did not know about security deposit 
6 Uo apartment was available; therefore, no discussion about 
security deposit 
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RENTAL AUDIT ?IPORT 
#-2 



CONTROL NO. 



^- - _ 



22. Was security, deposit i/iformati on volunteered by the aqent (CIRCLE ONE) 

1 Yes* ' 2< No 



23, 



FjoV -each of the first thre fe^partnients suggested aslserious possibilities 
-By the agent in his- office ^ njve th^ folldwing iriformatioh: / 

Apartment # i a, ^ 

(street)" 



b. 
c. 
d. 



Location: 

" (number) 
Apartment number: 



Census Tract . _ _ 

Monthly rental (exacf amount) 
(if range given) $ 



$ 



' to $ 



e. Number bedrooms (CIRCLE ONE): ■ ^ 
1 No bidrooms 3 Two b/drooms 



For Office Use OnTy 

(Lowest figure only 
1 Under $100 
2 $100-124 
3 $125-149 



■Orffffbedroom 






4 Three or more bedrooms 



150-199 
200-249 ' 
$250-299 
$300-349 



8 $350-399 
9 $400-149 
10 $450-499 
11 $500 or more 



Other auditor told about this apartment: 

Other auditor told about apartment in 

^^"•5 bui Idi ng or comple x : . 
County Code: □□□□□ 



1 Yes 



1 Yes 



2 No 



Mo 



3 Not sure 



3 Not sure 



APART^^'ENT #2 a. Location:. 



(number J 

b. Apartment number: 

c. Census Tract 



(street ) 



Monthly rental (exact amount):' $ 

(if ranqe given) $ . to $ 

Number of bedrooms (CIRCLE ONE): 



For Office 



'Hit 



1 No bedrooms 
2 One bedroom 



3 Two bedrooms 
4 Three or more bedrooms 



"QnTy~ 



(Lowest figure only) 
1 Under $100 
2 $100-124 
3 $125-149 



4 $150-199 
5 $200-249 
6 $250-299 
7 $300-349 

Other auditor told about this apartment: 1 



Yes 



8 $350-399 
9 $400-449. 
10 $450-499 
11 $500 or more 

2 No 3 Not sure 



Other auditor told about apartment in 
this building or complex : 

County Code:. QQGCin 

— 4r — ^ 



1 Yes 



■2 No 



3 ' Not sure 
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REIITAL AUDIT REPORY 
P 2 



CONTML 'AO.". 



? ^ 





APARTfir'IT « 3 a. 


767-170 
• 


b. 


171-176 


C. 


177-181 




182-197 


» 


192- 


e. 



Location: 



Tnumbor^" 



"^TitreetJ 



(If ranqe qiven) S _ 
Number of^/ bedrooms, (CIRCLE JNE) ; 



to 



193 



194 
195 



Tor WFfce-^Jsc- O'nTv" 



1 lo bedrooms 
2 Dne bedroom 



LE JNE 



bedrooms 
Three or more bedrfioms 



^ 1150-199 • 
5 ■'^,210-240 

7 <;3Tu3/il 



(Lo\/est f inure only) 

1 Under '^10') 
2 MOO-l.'?^ ' 
■3 ^I'^L.-W 

Other aulitjr tnl.i about this apartfnLiTt 

Other auditor told about anartment in 
this b ui Idii tj or complex : 

196-200 '\ County Code: □□["!□□ 



J S400-449 

11 or I'lore-,. 



1 



1 



Yes 
Yes 



No 
Z No 



3 

4 



1 

lot ^,jrfc 



P.02 



How many apartirents in all "were volunleer'^d to vou as serious 
possibilities CcnCLE ONE)-: * 



1 .^No apartments 
2 One apartment 
3 Two apartments 



4 Three apartments 
5 Four or five 'apartments 
6 Six or more apartments 



25. 



How many apartments were you invited by the agent to inspect on the 
inside (CIRCLE ONE): 



1 No apartments 
2 One apartment 
3 Two apartments 



4 Three apartments 
5 Four or five apartments 
6 Six or more apartments 



26, 



How many apartments did you ac tually 'inspect (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 No apartments- ' 4 Three apartments 

2 One apartment' ^ 5 Four or five apartments 

3 Two apartments 6 Six orjnore apartments 

IF YOU DID NOT INSPECT AT LEAST ONE /yARJMEI«- (YOli'CIRCLED 1), EXPLAIN WHY 



:W4 27. Did the agent offer to put you on a waitins list (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Ye5, volubtari.ly , 
2 Ye§,.but only after you asked him about a waiting list 
3 No, because no waiting list kept, refused, etc. 
4 No, because unit was available or would be at a' given date 
b Other (specify) 



AC 
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RENTAL AUDIT REPORT , CONTROL NO.: -2- -_ 

- . •# 2 .'■ ^ . 

27. (continued) IF .YES (YOU CIRCLED 1 OR 2). AN SWER l id. AHD 27b 

:W5- 27 What type of form did agent use to put your name, on a waiting 

V .. . list (CIRCLE^ONE): ' 

. 1 A printed" or duplicated "standardized" form 
2 A "standard" file card 

3 A "non-standard" form (e.g. baek 9f envelope, scratch 
. • ■ pad) 

4 'AgepT did not write your' name down 

2oe 27b. How long would you have to wait for an apartment (CIRCLE ONE); 

1 One month or less : 
, - 2 Two or three months 

3 More than three months * ' 

4 Agent would, not say how long 

y.07 28. Did the agent invite you to file an application (CIRIEE ONE): 

1 Yes ' . 2 No . 

IF YES (YOU CIRCLED 1). ANSWER 28a AND- 28b 

W8- ' , 28a. Would an application fee be requtrfid to •accompany the 

application (CIRCLE ONE):; . 

1 Yes 2 No, " ^ 

:"^i)-P.Uf 28b". How. much would the application fee- be? Give 

exact amount: $ • _ 

. 29. Did the agent^say that a credit check Was required (CIRCLE ONE): 

■ 1 Yes 2 No 

IF YES (YOU CIRCLED 1), ANSWER 29a 

% - ' ' 

pjs 29a. How iong would the credit check take (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Up to one week , • . v 

2 More than one week but less than one month 
3 One month or longer 

4 Did not say how long it would take 

';/{; lo. Did agent mention that blacks do not now live in the building or 
cpmplex or are not moving into it (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes 2, No 

p.l? 31. Did the agent mention that blacks are now living in the building or 
complex or are moving into it (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes " 2 No ' 



7- 



ERIC 



315 

9 



RENTAU AUDIT REPORT 



CONTRt^ ffe 1 - i - 



218 



32. Did. the agent make any reference about iblJcl#^i/icluding use of "code ^ 
wqrds" (CIRCLE ONE): ' •i'^X'" ' 



1 Yes • 
2 No 
3 Not sure 



IF YES OR NOT SURE (YOlFcTRCLED "P OR 3\\ EXACTLY WHAT DID HE SAY 



219 



220 



^221 



222 



226 



33. Did you observe ^ny blacks who appear^ to be' t&|;i00ts in the apartmeot 
building or complex (CIRCLE ONE): ' - ■ 

1 Yfes ' . - ^ • 

2 No • ' ' , . .: 

^ Saw bl,ffcks, but not sure tbey were* tenants - • ' 
^^ . . ■ . i • • . 

34. Did agent invite you to <:an back (CIRdLE ONE): ' '\' 

1 Yes , ' • •• ^ 

2.-Nd ' ■ _ : . . ' 

35. What was the race of the .agent (CIRCLE^ ONE): , 

1. 'White . '■ ' '/ ' ' 

2 Black . , / ' ' ■ 

, 3'- Other (specify][- \^ \ 



If .sex 0 
\ Male 



36. What was th^ .sex of the figent (CIRCLE ONE) 



37. Wtjat was the probable age of the agent (CIRCLE .ONE) f 



X 1 Under 35 years 
. i 35749 years 
"3 50, years qr more 



FILL OUT AND ATTACH FORM- 2A FOR EAdH APARTMENT- ACTUALLY IfJSPECTED 



ERIC 



■8-- 



4 



RENTAL AUDIT REPORT CONTROi. NO.: - 1- - . 

* 

JIN YOUR OWN WORDS, PLEASE DESCRIBE BELOW ANY EXPERIENCES WHICH YOU 
WERE NOT ABLE TO RECORD ADEQUATELY ELSEWHERE ON THIS AUDIT FORM. USE 
OTHER SIDE OF SHEET IF NECESSARY. 



^17 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RENTAL 
AUDIT REPORT # 2A 



CONTROL NO, : 



-.2 - 



a 



$-12 AT . Address 



(Apt. No.) (Name of Building or Complex) 
(number) (street) '■ '. ' 
(political jHjrisdiction) \ 



' \ (zip code) 

A2. How 1s this apartment identified In Form No. 2 (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Apartment #1 * 
2 Apartment #2 

3 Apartment #3 , " 

^4 Not identified, is- "model apartment" 

5 Not identified, said to be similar to available apartment 
6 Other (specify) . 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 



A3. Does monthly rental include any of the following utilities, features 
or services (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH ): 



Yes 



No 

r 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



a. Electricity 

b. Heat 

c. Air conditioning • 

d. Telephone answering service 

e. Laundry facilities on premises 

f. Parking ^ 

g. Recreational facilities (e.g., swimming pool, tennis . 
courts, activities or party room) 

h. Security guard, closed circuit television, alarms, etc. 

i. Other (specify) ~_ • 



A4 Did the agent play up good points about the apartment? Specifically, did 
(s)he cite one or more of the following (CIRCLE YES OR NO FQR EACH): 



23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

2d 

29 . 

20 

31 

32 



Yes No 

2 a. Privacy or quiet location 

2 b. Apartment has been redecorated recently 

2 c. Construction of building is good 

2 d. Utility costs will be low 

2 e. Appliances are new or nearly nfew 

2 f. Layout of rooms is good 

2 g. Apartment is spacioas 

2 h. Convenient parking 

2 1. Good quality of other occupants 

2 j. Other positive remarks (specify) 




^1^ 



SUPPLEMENTARY RENTAL -\. CONTROL NO.: - 2 - 



A5. Did the agent "talkyhe apartment down" (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes ^ 2 No 

« 

A6. Did the agent speak positively about the complex or neighborhood? 
Specifically, did he or she mention (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH ): 

Yes No'' 

7" a. Good transportation 

2 b. Good neighbors 

'2 c. Close to shopping, cultural activities, near "center of 

things," etc.\ 
2 d. Close to places of employment 
2 e. Convenient parking 
2 f. Quiet location 

2 g. Pleasant surroundings, trees, parks 
2 h.- Wei l-malntained buildings and homes ^ 
2 1. Safety 

2 j. Other positive remarks (specify) 



A7. Did the agent speak negatively . about the complex or neighborhood (CIRCLE 
ONE): 



1 Yes 2 No 

A8. When you visited the apartment, did you notice (CIRCLE^^^R NO FOR EACH ) 



Yes No • 

T" F" a. Poor condition on outside, such as peeling paint, poorly 
maintained lawn or yard, cracked or brotren siding or steps 

12b. Poor condition on inside, such as scuffed or soiled paint, 
cracked plaster, leaks in ceiling, etc.. 

12 c. Other evidence of poor condition .(specify) 



A9. When you visited the neighborhood, was the apartment (CIRCLE YES OR NO 
FOR EACH ): 

Yes No ► 

1 ?~ a. In a noisy area (e.g., near busy street or highway, airport, 

railroad, or heavy industry) 
1 2 b. In a deteriorating area (e.g., surrounded by poorly 

maintained houses and yards) 
1 2 c. Other negative features (specify) 



3r 



I') 



\ 



CONTROL NO.: - l- 

1 V. - ■ : 



HOUSING MARKET PRACTICES SURVEY 
SALES AUDIT R^ORT 
FORM NO. 1 



fiROKER'S FIRM NAME AND' ADDRESS _^ 



(number) (street) 



Tel 

V 



(political jurisdiction) 



(ZIP. Code) 



AGENT'S NAME. ADDRESS, AND 
TELEPHONE NUMBER, if not 
same as firm 



(name) 



(number) - (street) 



Tel 



( ZIP Cod^ 



(political jurisdiction). 



AUDITOR'S NAME ' 



AUDITOR NO. 



3^n 



\ 



SALES AUDIT REPORT 
# 1 



CONTROL NO. 



1 - 



1 



8 



9-10 
11 
12 
13 

14-15 
16-20 
21 
22 



28-33 

34-39, 

40 



41-46 

47-52 

53-56 
57-62 



For Office Use Only 

Household Income Class QlJ 

ft 

Auditor's Occupation Code 1 I 

Spouse's Occupation Code 

Persons in Household: 12 3 4 5 6 7 

Reference Housing Price Class: , 

Broker's County Code: ~ [_ 

Number of Children: 0*r^ 3 4 5 

Age of Younges't Child: 

1 Under 6 - ' 
2 6-11 
3 12-17 

4 None under 18 



Marital Status: 
Age of Auditor: 



1 MarrAi 

2 Single 



1 Under 25 
2 25-29 
3 30-34 
4 35-39 
5 40-44 
6 45-49 
7 50-54 
8 55-59 
9 60-64 
10 65 or older 

« 

Sex of Auditor: 

1 Male 
2 Female 

Auditor Number: _ 



Date audit begun: 

month - 

Time phoned for appointment: 



day 



year 



Hr 



Min 



AMojTPM 



Was office locked when you arrived and remained so for at least ten 
minutes (CIRCLE ONE): 

•1 Yes 2 No ■ ^• 

IF OFFICE LOCKED (YOU CIRCLED 1), DO NOT ATTEMPT TO COMPLETE AUDIT 
T-sme entered broker's office^ 



it, Chiding 



Hr 



AM or PM 



Time ^completed aud , _ . 

property inspections: Hr Min AM or PM 

If not completed on same date, indicate completion date here:^ 
Time audit form completed: 



month day 



23 



24 



25 



26-27 



Hr 4^ Min 



AM or PM 



63-68 



69 



Census Tract: 



For Office Use Only 

Did other auditor see the same agent (CIRCLE ONE) 
1 Yes 2 No 3 



Don't Know 

- — -sp 
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SALES AUDIT REPORT 
# 1 



FOR ALL ITEMS CIRCLE THE ANSWER WHICH IS MOST APPROPRIATE 
1. When you entered the office^ were you (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Greeted by secretary or receptionist and referred to salesperson 
2 Greeted by secretary or receptionist and referred to someone' else 
3 Greeted by salesperson and interviewed by same salesperson 
4 Greeted by salesperson and referred to someone else 
5 Greeted by person identifying self as manager or head of firm 

and referred to someone else 
6 Greeted by person identifying self as manager or head of firm 
and interviewed by same ' • 

7 Required to make the first approach, then greeted 
8 Ignored, even after I made approach 
9 Other (specify) 



2. 



From the time you entered the office, how long did you wait to be 
interviewed (CIRCLE ONE): 



1 Less than 5 minutes 
2 Five minutes or more 
3 Ten minutes or more 
4 Fifteen minutes or 
, 5 Twenty minutes or 



but less than 10 minutes 
but less than 15 minutes 
more, but less than 20 minutes 
more, but less than 30 minutes 
6 Asked to return at a more convenient time 
7 Asked to leave without being invited to return 
8 Left office after waiting for 30 minutes without being interviewed 
9 Other (specify) 



3. How m^ny employees were-visible in office (CIRCLE ONE): 



4. 



1 One or two employees 
2 Three to five employees 



3 Six to nine employees 
4 Ten or more employees 



How many customers (exclusive of yourself) were visible in office 
(CIRCLE ONE): 



1 No 6ther customers 
2 One or two customers 



3 Three to five customers 
4 Six 5r more customers 



Did a nyone in the office do any of the following for you (CIRCLE 1 FOR 
YES UR 2 FOR NO FO_R EACH SUB- ITEM): 

Yes No 

1 2 a. Offer you something to drink, cigarettes, reading matter, etc 

12b. Offer you literature on homes available pr on home buying in 
general 

1 2 c. Ask you to be seated 

1 2 d. Chat with you informally while waiting 

1 2 e. Other act of courtesy (specify) 



SALES AUDIT REPORT 
# 1 



6. Which of the following best describes the place where you wer^ 
interviewed (CIRCLE ONE): . 

1 A room with one or more desks and no separate rooms or partitions 
2 A room with one or more desks separated byVpartitions 
3 A private office 

4 Other (specify) - — : 



7, Did the agent who interviewed you do any of the following (CIRCLE YES 
■ OR NO FOR EACH ) : 

Yes No ' . 

1 2 dt-Jntroduce self to you by name 
■ 12b. Offer you a business card 

1 "^2 c. Ask your name . /„ « ♦ \ 

1 2 d.*:Address you by a courtesy title during interview (Mr. , Mrs., etc. ; 

1 2 e. Shake your hand 

1 2 f. Ask you to be seated 

1 2 g. Offer other acts of courtesy (specify) 



/ 



8 Did the agent re quest (either verbally or in written form) any the 

following^foFfSttT^ about your housing needs (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR MCH): 

Yes No 

1.2 a. Price or price range 

1 2 b. Size 

12c. Location by neighborhood or jurisdiction 

1 2 d. Style or type of housing 

12 e. Special features or amenities of house (e.g., garage, 

basement, yard space) (specify) » 



1 2 f. Special features or amenities in neighborhood (specify). 



1 2 g. Down payment able to make 
1 2 h. Type of financing desired 
1 2 i. Other (specify) 



9. Did the agent request any information about your income (CIRCLE ONE): 
1 Yes, 2 No 

10. Did the agent request any information about your spouse's income 
(CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes 2 No 



SALES AUDIT REPORT 
i 1 



11. Did the agent ask about ownership of another house whjch you plan to 
sell (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes 2 No 

12. bid the agent request any information about debts or other obligations 
(for example, child support) ^CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes .2 No 

13. Did the agent request any of the following information about your 
einp,loyment (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH ): 

Yes No 

T' T~ a. Occupation 

12b. Name of present enployer or where you work 

1 2 c. How long with present employer 

1 2 d. Other (specify) ' 



14. Did the agent request any information about your spouse's employment ' 
(CIRCLE ONE): - 

1 Yes 2 No ' 

15. Did the agent request any information about references (for examplp, 
present landlord, bank, dharge accounts) (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes . 2 No 

16. Did the agent request any- of the following information about how you 
could be reached (CIRCLE YES OR NO tOR EACH) : 

Yes No . 

1 F~ a. Telephone number 

12 b, Address 

1 2 c. Other (specify) 



17. If the agent requested any of the above information (Items 8 through 16), 
did (s)he record any of this information or ask you to record^t 
. (CIRCLE ONE): ^ 

1 Yes, on what appeared to be a standard printed or duplicated form, 

file card, a log book, etc. 
2 Yes, but not on a standard printed or duplicated form, file card, 

log book, etc. • 
3 No, did not record even though agent requested information 
4 No, agent did not request any information 



32.} 
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; 

sUlES audit report ■ CONTROL NO. _ _ - 1 - 

110, 18. What did the agent say about mortgage financing (CIRCLE ONE): 

I That (s)he would obtain financing for you 
2 That (s)he would assist you in obtaining financing 
3 That you would have to obtain financing on your own 
4 No mention* of financing 
5 Other (specify) , 



111 19. Did the agent state at any time that mortgage financing would be 

difficult to obtain (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes ' 2 No 



1* 



112-115 20. What did the agent say- the going interest 

rate was? Give lowest amount cited: . % 

116 21. When you inquired about housing availability of the specified price, 

size, and neighborhood, what did the agent tellyou (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Tn^ one or more suitable houses were available for immediate 
insaection (i.e., day of audit or within day or two) 
2 That one or nrare suitable houses would be available for inspection 

at some time later, but not right away 
3 That one or more houses ^ere available in the specified 

neighborhood, but not of the requested price or size 
4 That nothrlng^was available in the specified neighborhood, but 
one or mofehou^'essj n other neighborhoods were available 
5 That (s)he did notN^ave an^ houses which (s)he could" sRow you 
"6 She or he rfid not answer the question 

7 OtherJspecify) 



227 22. Did the agent offer you a multiple listing book or similar directory 

of homes (CIRCLE ONEl: 

1 Yes 2 No 

IF YES (YOU CIRCLED 1), ANSWER 22a 

118 22a. If the agent showed you a multiple listing book or similar 

directory of homes, did (s)he (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Suggest one or more houses to you * 
2 Suggest some houses and urge you to pick others 
3 Urge you to pick out one or more houses 
4 Other (specify) 



IF NO (YOU CIRCLED 2), ANSWER 22b. ON PAGE 6 



ERIC 
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SALES AUDIT REPORT CONTROL NO.: - - 

# 1 



22b. If the agent did not show you a multiple listing book or 
similar directory of homes* did fslhe (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Tell you about one or more houses » and offer to let you see 
them 

2 Tell you about one or more houses, but you had to ask to 
see them 

3 Suggest you drive around the neighborhood and look for . 
houses for sale which might interest you 
4 Other (specify) 



23. How many houses in all were volunteered to you as serious possibilities 
by the agent (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 No houses 
2 One house 
'3 Two houses 
4 Three houses 
5 Four or five houses \ 

6 Six or more houses % 

24. How many houses were you invited by the agent to inspect on the 
" inside (CIRCLE ONE): \ 

1 No houses ^ 
• ' 2 One house 

3 TWO houses ^ 
4 Three houses 
5 Four or five ftouses 
6 Six or more houses 

25. How many houses did you Actu ally inspect on/die inside (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 No houses 
2 One house 
3 Two houses 
4 Three houses 
5 Four or five houses 
6 Six or more houses 

IF YOU DID NOT INSPECT AT LEAST TWO HOUSES, EXPLAIN WHY 




V 



SALES AUDIT REPORT 
# 1 - 



CONTROL NO. 



26. For each of the first three houses suggested as serious possibilities 
by the agent iji his office , give the following information^: 



12.U1P.7 



HOUSE #1 a. Location 



128-1. "^3 
134-129 

140 



141-146 



146-14? 



148 
14i) 
IhO 
151 
JS2 



(number) 



(street) 



(zip codeV 



(pol i tical jurisdiction) 

b. Census Tract . 

c. Asking price (exact amount given): $ t, 

d. Number of bedrooms (CIRCLE ONE): 

^ 1 One or two bedrooms 
2 Three bedrooms 

3 Four bedrooms » ' ^ 

4 Five bedroorrti 
5 Six or more bedrooms 

e- What would be the least amount of down payment required? 

Indicate exact dollar" amount: $ _ * 

OR 

Percent of asking price: % 

f 

f. What type of financing did the agent say would probably 
be available (CIRCLE YES OR NO 'FOR EACH): 

Yes No 

1 2 a. FHA/VA financing available 

1 2 b. Conventional financing available 

12c. Assumption of existing mortgage possible 

1 2 d. Did not say what type 

1 2 e. Other (specify) _ 



ERIC 



163-lb4 



lbG-160 



For Dffice Use O nly 



1 Less than $10,000 
2 $10,000 - 14,999 
3 $15,000 - 19,999 
4 $20,000 - 24,999 
5 $25,000 - 29,999 
6 $30,000 - 34,999 
7 $35,000 - 39,999 



8 $40,000 - 44,999 
9 $45,000 - 49,999 
10 $50,000 - 59,999 
11 $60,000 - 69,999 
12 $70,01)0 - 79,999 
13 $80,000 - 89,999 
14 $90,000 or more 



Other auditor told about this house (CIRCLE ONE): 
1 Yes 2 No 3 Not sure 

County Code : □ f J G 1 j L * 



SALES AUDIT REPORT 
# 1 



^ CONTROL NO. 



1 - 



161-165 



26. (Continued) 

HOUSE #2 a. Location; 



(number) 



'(street) 



166-171 
172-177 

178 



179-183 



184-185 



186 
'87 
'88 
189 
190 



(political jurisdiction) ' ._(zTp cpde) 
b. Census Tract _ _ ^ 1 • _ _ 

c- Asking price (exact amount given): $ _ ^ , • 

d. Number of bedrooms (CJRCLE 0N£): ' ' * \ 
1 * One or two bedrooms 

2 Three bedrooms ' : 

3 Four bedrooms 
-4 Five bedrooms 
5 Six br more bedrooms ^ - ^ 

e. What would be the least amount of down paynient required? 

Indicate exact dollar amount: „ $ , 

' OR ^ 

Percent of asking price: % 

f. What type of financing did the agent sAy would probably 
be available (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH): 

. . Yes. No 

2 a. FHA/VA financing available 

2 b. Conventional financing available 

2 c. Assumption of existing mortgage possible 

2 d. Did not say what type 

2 e. Other (specify) 



J" 



1.91-192 



'93 



'94-198 



For Office Use Only 

1 Less than $10,000 
2 $10,000 - 14,999 
3 $15,000 - .19,999 
4 $20,000 - 24,999 
5 i25,0O0 - 29,999 
6- $30,000 - 34,999 
7 $35,000 - 39,999 



8 $40,000 - 44,999 
9 $45,000 - 49,999 
10 $50,000 - 59,999 
11 $60,000 - 69, .999 
12 $70,000 - 79,999 
13 $80,000 - 89,999 
14 $90,000 or more 



Other auditor told about this house (^CIRCLE ONE): 
1 Yes ■ 2 No 3 Nof sure 

County Code: □□□□□ 



ERIC 
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199-203 



SALES AUDIT REPORT^ • 
# 1 . \ . 

26. (Continued). ' . 

HOUSE #3 a. Location: 



CONTROL NO. 



1 - 



■^Yiuinber) 



(street) 



204-209 

210^225 
216 



217-221 



22Z-^.3 



224 . 

225* 

226 

227 

228 



229-230 



231 



23 i 



{political jurisdiction) (zip code) 

• ' ' ' ' 

'b. Census Tract . - _ _ 

c. Asking price (exact amount given): $ , 

d. Number of bedrooms (CIRCLE ONE): 



1 One or two bedrooms 
2 Three bedrooms 
3 Four bedrowns 
4 Five bedrowns 
5 Six or more bedrooms 



e. What woujd be the least amount of down payw^nt required? 

Indicate exact dollar amount: $ t _ _ 1 

OR 

Percent of asking -price:- - % ^ , 

f. What type of financing did the agent say would probably 
b^ available (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH ).: 

Yes- No 

1 Z a. FHA/VA financing available 

12 b, Conventional finanjcing available 

1 .' 2 c, Assumptii>n of existing mortgage possible 

i 2 d. Did not^say what type 

1 2 e. Other t specify) 



For -Office Use OnTy 

. 1 Less than $10,000 
2 $10,000 - 14,999 
3 $15,000 - 19,999 
4 $20,000 - 24,999 
5 '*$25,000 - 29,999 
6 $30,000 - 34,999 
7 $35,000 '- 39,999 

Other auditor told about this house (CIRCLE ONE): 
• .1 Yes 2 No 3 Not sure 

County Code: Lj lZ! ~ Ql L_! 



8 $40,000 •- 44,999 
9 $45,000 - 49,999 \ 
" 10 $50,000 - 59,999 
11 $60,000 - 69,999 
12- $70,000 - 79,999 
13 $80,000 -.89,999 
14" $90,000 or more 



SALES AUDIT 'report ' CONTROL NO.: ^ 1 - 

#1 ^ .-■ . - • - ^ - '- 

ZZ7 11 . Did agent mention that blacks do not now live in the neighborhood or 
are not moving into it (CIRCLE ONEjT » 

■ • ■ 

, 1 Yes ^ I ' 2. "no- 

, ■ > , ' ■ ■ .. f 

2Z8 28. Did agent mention that blacks are npw living in the neighborhood or, 
are moving into it (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes '2 No • 

\Zi9 29. Did the agent make any reference about blacks, including use of "code 
wtfrds" (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes • ■ 
2 No 
3 Not sure 

IF YES OR NOT SURE (YOU CIRCLED 1 OR 3) , EXACTLY WHAT DID (S)HE' SAY? 



» 



?A0 30. Did agent invite you to call back (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes '2 No 

241 31. What was the race of the agent (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 'White 
2 Black 
3 OthW" (specify) 



?ASr, 32. What was the sex of the agent (CIRCLE ONE): 

^ 1 Male 

» 

■ 2 Female 



33. What was the. probable age of the agent (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Under 35 years v 
2 35-49 years 
3 Fifty years or more 

^ FILl OUT AND AJTACH FORM 1 A -FOR EACH HOUSE ACTUALLY INSPECTEl/ 

/ 



.f' 



SALES AUDIT REPORT 
# 1 



CONTROL NO, : 



IN YOUR. OWN WORDS, PLEASE DESCRIBE BELOW ANY EXPERIENCES WHICH YOU 
WERE NOT ABLE TO f^ECORD ADEQUATELY ELSEWHERE ON THIS AUDIT FORM. 
USE OTHER SIDE OF SHEET IF NECESSARY. 



•erIc 
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11- 



SALES AUDIT REPORT CONTROL NO.: - 1 - 

# 1 , - : 



( TO BE FILLED OUT ONE WEEK AFTER SITE VISIT ) 

244 34. Did the agent contact you by mall or telephone following your v1s1t 

(CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes 2^ 
IF YES (YOU CIRCLED 1), ANSWER 34a 

245 34a. When was first contact made (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 In less than one day 
'2 One to three days 
3 More than three days, but no more than seven 




3?2 



ERIC 



SUPPLEMCHTARY SALES CONTm}L llO.: . 1 . 
4 AUDIT REPORT # lA . J" ~ J 



Al. Address 

(number) (street) 



(political jurisdiction) ' (zip code) 

24-2S A2. Census Tract 



For Office Use Only 
2J-24 iCounty Code: G uJ LJ LJ 



25 A3. How is this house identified in Form 1. Item 26 (CIRCLE ONE): 

1 House # 1 

2 House #2 ♦ . 

3 House 4 3 

4 Not identified, another house suggested as a serious possibility 

by the agent in his office 
5 Not identified, another house suggested by the agent while 

looking at other houses 
6 Other (specify) 



A4. When did the agent tell you the house would be ready for occupancy 

(CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Immediately 4 Four or five months 

2 One month or less 5 Six months or mre 

3 Two or three months 6 No date given 

A5. Did the agent invite you to submit an offer or bid for this house 

(CIRCLE ONE): 

1 Yes '2 No 

A6. Old the agent play up good points about the house? Specifically, did 
(s)he cite one or more of the following (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH ) : 

Privacy or quiet location 
Has been well maintained 
Has been redecorated inside recently 
Construction is good 
Maintenance gosts will be low 
Utility costs will be low 
Taxes will be relatively low 
Appliances are new or nearly new 
Layout of rooms is good 
House is spacious 
Kitchen has rocan for eating 
Yard is good for children 
Priced within your means 
Wi 1 1 grow in value 

Other positive remarks (specify) 





Yes 


No 






1 




a. 


2J 


1 


2 


b. 


ZJ 


1 


2 


c. 


31 


1 


2 


d. 


3Z 


1 


2 


e. 


33 


1 


2 


f. 


3i 


1 


2 


g- 


3S 


1 


2 


h. 


3d 


1 


2 


i. 


7 7 


1 


2 


j- 


33 


1 


2 


k". 


z:* 


1 


2 


1. 




1 


2 


m. 


* * 


I 


2 


n. 




1 


2 


0. 



ERIC 



V3 : ~. 



SimEHEHTARY SALES WNTWH. NO.; - - _ - 

MIOIT aiPORT # lA - - - 

A7. Did thf agent "Ulk tiM houtt down" CCIRaE ONE): 

1 Yts 2 No 

A8. Old the agent spttk positively tbottt the neighborhood? Specifically, 
did {s)hc mention (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH ); 

Yes No 

~1~ TT a. Good sctools 

1 2 b. Good transportation 

12c. Good neighbors 

1 2 d. Close' to shopping, cultural activities, near "center of 

things." etc. 

1 2 e. Convenient parking 

1 2 f . Quiet location 

1 2 g. Pleasant surroundings, trees, parks 

1 2 h. Well maintained houses and yards 

1 2 1. Safe neighborhood 

1 2 J. Other positive remark^ (specify) 



A9. Old the agent speak negatively about the neighborhood CCIRCLE ONE).: 

Yes 2 No 

A13. When you visited the house, did you notice (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR EACH ); 
Yes No 

T~ T" a. Poor condition on outside, such as peeling paint, poorly 

maintained lawn or yard, cracked or broken siding or steps 
12b. Poor condition on inside, such as cracked plaster, leaks 
in ceiling, etc. 

1 2 c. Other evidence of poor condition (specify) 



All. If you visited the neighborhood, was the house (CIRCLE YES OR NO FOR 
EACH ): 

Yes No 

"T" T~ a. In a noisy area (e.g., near' busy street-or highway, airport, 
railroad, or heavy industry) 
1 2 b. In a deteriorating area (e.a., surrounded by poorly 

maintained houses and yards; 
1 2 c. Other negative features (specify) . 



A12 Did you observe any blacks who appeared to live in the neighborhood 

(CIRCLE ONE) : ' 

1 Yes . ' 

. 2' No 

3 Saw blacks, but not sure they lived in neighbdrhood 

•U.S. ODVEHWIENT PRIOTING OmCE i 19)9 0-6JI-.S01/J817 "2" 
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